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GC hhe Beginning of a New Period 


cc in Lavatory Design ; 


“Standard” has made of the lavatory a thing of beauty— “Standard” metal smiths have wrought the fittings in designs 
ag se eo andl ee ee _ spite ati es 
endowed it with the distinctiveness of a gee dressing table. _as original as the lavatories. So that the distinctive motif may be 


The difficulties, seemingly insurmountable, of modeling and carried out in other bathroom fixtures, fittings for them are 
firing designs as large as these in one piece of vitreous china, available in the same designs. This is beauty that transcends 
have been overcome by the master potters of “Standard”. — artisanship; that brings to the bathroomits long deserved note 

They are drawn from the kiln with lines straight and true and _ of individuality. Two models, the “Pemberton” and the 
all the gracefulness of perfect symmetry. The bowl of the “Templeton,” are being exhibited at “Standard” showrooms 
“Templeton,” here illustrated, is large in principal cities. They are exclusive de- 


—nineteen inchestongandtwelv ewide, 664 44 signs with the trademark “Standard” 
the spacious top is thirty-six by twenty tat ar fired in them. Booklet, with color 
inches. Tapered legs of clearest crystal illustrations, will be mailed on request. 


with ornamental metal tops. PLUMBING FIXTURES Standard Sanitary Wfy.Co. - Pittsburgh 
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SIMMON S -nuaker of Lamous Simmons Beds 


says: Oil-OMatic solved our heating problem 


R. Zalmon G. Simmons, Junior, is the 

son of and assistant to the President 

of the Simmons Company, largest makers of 

beds, springs, mattresses and bedroom furni- 
ture in the world. 


Their scientific methods of inquiring into 
the true nature of sleep and its effects on 
recreating the body and refreshing the mind, 
as at Mellon Institute, has influenced the 
point of view of Mr. Z. G. Simmons Jr., 
with regard to all problems of living. Hence 
his interest in the scientific precision and 
nicety of Oil-O-Matic. 

“There is nothing unusual about our 
heating problem,” says Mr. Simmons, “except 
the solution. 

“Connecticut winters are rather severe and 
with our great exposure of windows, our 
heating plant required a great deal of atten- 
tion. Situated in the country, as we are, we 
were all too dependent upon the few men 
available for tending our boiler. 


“Each spring and fall when cool nights 
follow warm days, uniform temperature was 
dificult to maintain. Wéith a small child in 
the home, this could not be ignored. 


“In summer we had the problem of hot 
water supply. Running a small coal fire con- 
tinuously was burdensome. Valued servants 
disliked it and the poor ones bungled it. 


“Our first OilO-Matic was installed July te a | Home of 
17, 1925. This was connected to our domes- Maes Bi AY Z. G. Simmons, 
tic water heater and has supplied us with ' ; i Pip — 
an abundance of hot water the year round, a pers hae ig 


without interruption. Di Company, 
, ’ : ; makers of 


“It proved so satisfactory that we had an- ee | TN Simmons Beds, 
other installed immediately in our heating | Spat . Springs and 
plant. From that day we have enjoyed an ” ; Mattresses and 
evenness of temperature that was impossible a; fs i ) Fee ve 
with hand firing. Because of its cleanliness, _ "4 Piet 
the work of the servants has been consider- |) —_— 
ably lightened. And after two years, we find 
that our fuel cost has been 15% less with oil.” 


In the light of Mr. Simmons’ experience, ~s . 
isn’t it worth a few minutes of your time to ‘ : A Bi 
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consider Oilomatic Heat in your home? Your 
local oilomatician is well versed in oil heat- 
ing and after an inspection of your heating 
plant can intelligently recommend the type " a ii 
° ° ; The nursery room : senna 4 The 
of installation best suited to your needs. in Mr. Sim- f a > Reet cok 
. tn: 5 Re, Be urnished with 
Phone him today. hOnS: NOME t. : i eo 
4 , sont } room fur- 
All the advantages of Oilomatic Heat that ne 
have led more people to select Oil-O-Matic 
than any other oil burner are well described 
in our newest booklet illustrated in colors. 
The coupon below brings it to you without 
the slightest obligation. Clip it now as a 
reminder. 
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WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING CORP. 
Bloomington, III. 
Please send me without obligation a copy 
of “OIL HEATING at its best.” 
H.B. 77 


bien 


























2 EE Re ney PCE ee RED ; 
The cleanliness of Oilomatic Heat has made Oil-O-Matic connects to your present heat- 
it easier to keep the house immaculate ing plant and makes it take care of itself 


WILLIAMS QJLOMATIC szatwwe 
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200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


HIS gay writing portfolio is a jolly thing to 
own! As shown in Figure 1 it is 15”” deep, 
by 11” closed, and 22” open. It is covered 
with an amusing map of New York, with red 





FIG. I 


and orange buildings, blue water, 
and green parks. Many amusing 
quotations and bits of verse and 
joke are scattered over the map, 
and in the middle of the front is 
the well-known New York song, 
‘East Side, West Side, all around 
the Town,’ and so on. The map 
reveals many well-known features 
of New York: piers, famous build- 
ings, Greenwich Village, Brooklyn 
Bridge, and many others. If you 
are here, and can purchase one of 
these souvenirs at the delightful 
little shop where they originated, 
all the better. If not, one will be 
sent to any address for $5.00. 
Nothing could be more amusing 
and original for a Bon Voyage gift, 
or a week-end present, and the 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 











price given includes a bright blotter lining, 
and a supply of English stationery. The 
binding and ties are black, which makes an 
effective contrast to the brilliant colors 
used in the map __ itself. — WASHINGTON 
SQuaRE Book Suop, 27 West 8th Street, New 
York City. 


HESE four attractive dolls shown in 

Figure 2 are made by a_- sculptor 
who has taken great care to give them 
natural expressions. The three larger dolls 
are each 17” tall. The flapper doll on the 
extreme left is dressed in a coat of gold and 
red lame, with black satin trousers, and red 
shoes. The coat is piped and buttoned with 
black, and she has a black cord around the 
waist. The beautiful blonde young lady next 
the flapper is dressed in peacock-blue velvet 
with silver lace embellishments, and a pearl 
necklace and ornament on the front of her 
dress. Pierrot is in white satin, with black 
pompoms and shoes, cap, and ribbon by which 
to suspend him in your car, or wherever you 
desire. The Spanish sefiorita is especially 
fascinating, in her cerise satin skirt and black 
mantilla. She has black shoes on her tiny feet, 
and a red rose at the breast of her lace and 
satin bodice. Any of these dolls would charm 
a little girl, and the prices are moderate 


(3 


FIG. 2 








WE DO NO 
PURCHASING 


For the addresses of the 
shops where the articles 
mentioned below may be 
purchased, see informa- 
tion which appears at the 
end of each item 














enough for her to have several models. The 
larger dolls are $5.00; Pierrot is $4.00. — 
THREE GABLES, 90 Central Ave., Montclair, 
New Jersey. 





HE print shown in Figure 3 has a quaint 
little all-over pattern which is very 
attractive. It is called ‘Sardinian print,’ and 
is sunfast, and 36” wide. It may be bought in 
the following combinations of colors: purple, 


green, scarlet, and blue, on a 
white background; tan, green, blue, 
and scarlet; or yellow, green, scarlet, 
and black. This material is de- 
lightful for summer houses, and 
its small scale makes it appropriate 
to use in small rooms. The price 
is $1.50 per yard, including postage. 
— JANE WuitE LONSDALE, 314 
East 57th Street, New York City. 


HE subject of handmade hooked 

rugs is of such interest to 
every householder nowadays that 
| am glad to tell you of a splendid 
new book on the subject which 
many of you will wish to own. It 
is Handmade Rugs by Ella Shannon 
Bowles, and has delightful chapters, 
not only on hooked rugs, — which 
are treated with complete detail, — 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, July 1927. Vol. LXII. No.1. Published monthly. Publication Office, 10 Ferry Street, CONCORD, N. H.; Editorial and General Offices, 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 35¢ a copy; $3.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter at the post office at CONCORD, N. H., under the Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 
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GREATER COMFORT WHEN YOU 





hot rooms 


CELOTEX YOUR HOME 


— 


"and it was so hot outside we were 
sure the youngsters would be tossing fret- 
fully when we got home. .. but they 





were asleep and their Celotexed room was 


a cool relief after our trip downtown.’ 
Mrs. L. A. Michaels, Brooklyn, N. Y 





when homes are Ce otexed 


Every home, new or old, CAN NOW ENJOY much of the comfort and fuel saving of com- 


all-year comfort and money saving . 


by ELIZABETH GARY 
HOSTESS, CELOTEX COTTAGE 


HOUSANDS get a new con- 
ception of luxurious home 
comfort when they visit the Celo- 
tex Cottage. For this remarkable 
cottage is refreshingly cool during 
the hottest summer weather—snug 
and warm all winter long—rest- 
fully quiet in spite of noisy traffic. 
Everyone wants these great advantages. But most 
people think them beyond their reach. “It must cost 
a lot to Celotex a house,” is a frequent comment. 

But every family can enjoy this new degree of com- 
fort. Whether your home is old or new, large or small, 
Celotexing it will actually save you money! 

In new construction, broad, strong Celotex boards 
replace other materials in the walls and roof. When 
Celotex is properly used, you can plan less radiation and 
a smaller heating plant. Thus Celotex adds little or 
nothing to the first cost of building. And when used 
throughout it will pay for the comfort it brings by sav- 
ing about one-third your fuel money, year after year. 


For old homes, too 


In houses already built, Celotex lines attics and base- 
ments. It adds an attractive extra room and brings 


plete Celotexing. If you are going to live 
where you are for even one year longer, 
line your attic with Celotex. 


Get all the facts 


Only by using Celotex can you secure for your home 
all these advantages. No wonder that more than 
119,000 have Celotexed their homes in five short 


years. Celotex is also being used to construct 


garages, summer cabins and farm buildings —as a 
base for carpets and linoleums and to redecorate 
old walls. 

Architects know the importance of usitig Celotex. 
If you are building without this professional advice, 
ask your contractor to include Celotex in his plans. 
Remember a lifetime of greater comfort and money sav- 
ing is the reward of demanding a Celotexed home. 

Please let us send you an interesting book giving 
you all the facts. Just mail the coupon below. 





THE CELOTEX COMPANY 





Mail the coupon for your 
copy of this free Celotex 
Book. Its 32 pages are 
filled with interesting pic- 
tures and facts that will 
mean more comfort in your 
home and more money in 
your pocket. 

















Chicago, Illinois 
Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal 
cities. (See telephone books for addresses) 
Sales Distributors throughout the 
worl 
Canadian Representatives: 
Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd. 
Montreal Toronto Halifax 
Winnipeg + Vancouver 











The Celotex Cottage, 645 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. More than 58,000 people visit this remark- 
able cottage every year. 


CELOTEX. 


INSULATING LUMBER } 








Name - 


Address 














The Celotex Company, 645 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. H. B.—7-27 


thai ee | Bvnemeeernneee 
CO Iam interested in Celotexing my present home. 


Please send the new Celotex Book. 


1 Iam interested in buying or building a Celotexed house. Approximate price...------------------ . 




















WINDOW SHOPPING 
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| 
i , ee ee | HAVE YOU AN “OASIS” 
ut on braided, nitted, crocheted, utton rugs, IN YOUR HOME? 


and many other types. The volume is 6” x 83” in | api f 
. . ae ;. ‘ . . The quest for “‘something different’’ in the | | 
size, and has 37 illustrations, four of which, including popular bottle lamps of the day ends at the | [ 
& P ae 5 c “Oasis,” a charmingly graceful decorative lamp, ¢ 

the frontispiece, are in color. The jacket of the book 

also shows a charming hooked rug in soft colors. The 
price is $3.00, which is a small sum for all the in- 
formation which is packed into the volume. If you 
are contemplating making a handmade rug this summer 
you can hardly get along without the data which Mrs. 
Bowles has compiled with such thoroughness and 
care. — THE ATLANTIC MonTHLy Book Suop, 8 Arlington 
Rs en meas A shapely 
, Street, Boston, Massachusetts. S anaes 
WEDDING SILVER pretty green 
B in a wrought 


iron holder. 
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The Pleated 
shade is of 
creamy book 
linen drawn 
with a _ rib- 












SoS RRRRTE MEN He 


by pom aad —_—- 
ARTHUR J. STONE 
and 


Complete, with shade, $12.00 
Write for folders of lamps, 
hand hooked rugs, etc. 


The Treasure Chest 
Asheville, N. C. 


AUNT NANCY © |, 
HAND HOOKED RUGS] 


LAPPARRA OF PARIS 


She LITTLE (GALLERY 
29 West 56tStreet NewYork 
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- Charming, colourful | i iT ~ 
Tea or Fruit | HE charming tea-set shown in Figure 4 Is called | 

KNIVES, FORKS | the ‘Jenny Lind’ design, because it is a reproduc- 

tion of the set made for the famous ‘Swedish Nightin- F 

and SPOONS gale’ years ago in England, and always called by her f 
4 Winect? Gom® (France name. The set consists of a teapot, 53” tall, and 83?” 1 

$5for6 pieces for the country home. over all in width, a sugar bowl 4” to the top of the ' 
mma 0 ee knob, and a cream pitcher 7” across. The price of ; A 
weg nent French Blue $25.00 includes six 7” plates, and six cups and saucers, ins 
Peart ie Lapis Blue as well as one cake plate 10” in diameter. The pattern ing 
gilt blades. Pale Amber may be in black against a deep cream background or pink col 








Lacquer Red 
Kotor 








against ivory, and the ware is porcelain of good quality. _ co 


4: ° ‘ ‘ . BRASS JAMB HOOK ; 
This set would be delightful for use in a country house, ; 
x A Typical 


and is excellent value, aside from its sentimental inter- SACK REPRODUCTION 
est. If you wish the pieces separately they may be O 2 


TABLE and DESSERT 
KNIVES and FORKS 


ACK reproductions, fashioned 








Mrs. F. M. Carleton 


21 East 55th Street 
New York 


ciceaicentdl ISRAEL SACK 


89 Charles Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York Salesroom: 625 Lexington Ave. Wz 


as f ror ll ates § » 7e ie S by master craftsmen, compare i 
eal bought as follows: 7” plates $10.00 per dozen, teacups Scensher hh the eotciae toe ; 
. and saucers $12.00 per dozen, cream jug, sugar bowl, tion, ‘The cholee of decoratora, fine f G: 
With rustless and teapot $12.00. They will be sent express collect. — imate. Ne P 
| ~ ; ; y 2 Tr 
| IC TAIL TE = 5 ne > >79) > Complete catalogue sent for 20c stamps. ' 
steel blades BUCHWALTER, 747 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. a cnletotes sont Sex Bie shanape : 
E 
































Your Famity Portraits i 68 Od | k 
RESTORED AND REPRODUCED I NTE RI @) R Ri 


Have them reproduced privately in 


eGopleu Pri _ DECORATION ii 
Fhe-Copley:Prints . 7-3 (0). 03 4 
1 A delightfully ar- 


ranged course for 
either professional 


from old daguerreotypes, faded photographs, 2 im 
tintypes, snapshots, etc. Originals restored. 





It is not only the 
vogue to have por- 
traits of your an ~ ¥ 
cestors on your Jt ong 
walls: they make | Lg 


treasured gifts to 





























your relatives. 

bbe es be ‘2 ¥ or cultural use dr 
copied, if only to > : * 2 

provide against _ac- P ’ No previous training required. Unlimited 

cident, loss, or fad- ’ & wh Tesi i 





ing. Also Portraits 4 ° ° é . 
Painted on Canvas. Full instruction in use of color harmony, 


opportunitiesin this fascinating profession, 
period furniture, fabrics, curtains, and in 4 











| ‘ pond ad all principles rad ney ‘ions gr — 
ree Circular ° ci emost authorities. 
The Copley Prints are fine Art reproductions of DECORATIVE HAT BOXES for traveling and town use cape ka Booklet 5 
distinguished American Art. Oval shaped boxes covered with green blue and beige ship paper flecked with gold, Tet etanae Siektee Senmne ae 
EI Rg Pa AP ER and quaint colonial design in toile de Jouy red. The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 5 
It is, ne atin oe Sma | Hexagonal box covered with pias — in lavender, yellow, and cherry red. INTERIOR DECORATION pl 
aos meena 441 Madison Ave. New York 








CURTIS & CAMERON, 259 Harcourt St., BOSTON AMY DREVENSTEDT 7 31-33 East 10th Street 4 NEW YORK CITY 


Salesroom: Pierce Building, opposite Public Library Established 1916 
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Answers Io Questions 
about Brass Pipe 


AVE youconsidered the water supply systemin your 
home or in the home you may be planning to build? 
Do you realize that a free flow of clear water for drinking, 
bathing and cooking depends upon the pipe? Hereare some 
facts about Anaconda Brass Pipe—the pipe that will assure 
dependable, expense-free service as long as the house stands. 


What the home owner 
should know about 
water supply pipe 

&y 


1 Why is the selection of permanent 
e plumbing pipe important? 

A large part of the pipe installation is usually 
inside walls or under floors. The cost of tear- 
ing out walls and floors in order to replace 
corroded pipe may be many times the original 
cost of the material. 


2 What are the outstanding advan- 
e tages of Brass Pipe over iron or 
steel pipe? 

Galvanizing only temporarily protects iron 
or steel pipe from rust. Brass Pipe, unlike 
iron or steel, cannot rust, nor clog with rust 
deposits. It cannot discolor water, nor stain 
basins or bathtubs. It insures a full flow of 
water, as clear and pure as its source, as long 
as the building stands. 


3 What is the cause of reddish 
° water? 


Rust continually forms inside iron or steel 
pipe and is carried along in the water. 


What are the disadvantages of 
¢ rusty water? 
It stains washtubs, sinks and bathtubs, ruins 
clothes in the laundry, and is disagreeable to 
drink or use for bathing. 


5 Why does the flow of water from 

e iron or steel pipe gradually di- 
minish? 

When 1/40 of the thickness of iron or steel 

Pipe is changed to rust it will form a mass 











rs We \ 


Anaconda Brass Pipeand Iron Pipe 
after four years of identical service 


These pieces of pipe were taken from water 
lines which were installed in the same build- 
ing at the same time. 

The brass pipe was in excellent condition, 
with no signs of corrosion. The iron pipe 
was almost entirely clogged with rust, and 
was also badly pitted on the outside. 




















large enough to clog the inside completely. 
Much less rust will reduce the flow to a 
trickle. 


6 Why is it possible to use smaller 
e sizes of brass pipe? 

With brass it is unnecessary to allow for 
reduced flow of water caused by internal 
rust deposits. The internal diameter of the 
pipe remains unchanged. 


Do hot water lines fail before 
Zz cold water lines? 

Yes, when iron or steel is used. Heat in- 
creases the amount of oxygen liberated from 
water, and oxygen in contact with iron 
forms rust. 


8 Should brass pipe be used for cold 
¢ water lines? 

Yes. The life of any iron or steel pipe is 
limited and must eventually be replaced at 
considerable expense. 





J 


9 What kind of fittings should be 
¢ used with brass pipe? 


Heavy beaded brass fittings of approximately 
the same composition as the pipe. 


10 How does the cost of brass pipe 
¢ compare with iron or steel? 


Brass pipe costs slightly more in the first 
place—about $75 more for the average $15,000 
house. The cost of replacing iron or steel pipe 
once can easily amount to more than twice the 
difference. With Brass Pipe the first cost is 
the last. 


11 How long will brass pipe 
e last? 


Brass Pipe, installed in the famous old Parker 
House, Boston, in 1856, was removed in per- 
fect condition when the building was torn 
down in 1926. During those seventy years 
the pipe gave expense- free service. 

2 How can one select good brass 

° pipe? 

Brass Pipe made especially for water service 
lines, by responsible manufacturers, should 
give satisfactory service. The American Brass 
Company guarantees its product, and stamps 
its trade-mark, ANACONDA, in the metal, 


a protection against substitution and a per- 
manent means of identification. 


Ask for Anaconda whenyou remodelor build. 
It costs no more, and you get the best. “Ten 
Years Hence,” an interesting booklet con- 
taining valuable information, may be secured 
by writing to The American Brass Company, 
General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut. 


ANACONDA Brass PIPE 


Installed by leading plumbing contractors 
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Genuine 


Reed Furniture 


OUR EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 
AT LOWEST PRICES 


Specialists in 
Sun-Parlor Furnishings 


“The REED SHOP Inc. 


13 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


“Illustrations of Reed Furniture’’ sent for 25¢ 











PRINT BARGAINS 


Colored Prints — Ships of Columbus, May- 
flower — Hudson's Half Moon — Old Iron- 
sides. (344 x 5). Set of six... $1.50 

Famous French 18th Century Boudoir Prints 
by Fragonard, Boucher, etc. For framing 
(12 x 17). (1 Jsually $3.00 up)..... -00 

Same, small size, for shades, trays. Set of 4, 6, 
or more, oval or square 

Old E nglish Stage Coaches — colored (4x x 516 
Set of 4 prints... are $1.5 

Colonial Prints - ‘Pilgrims oo ‘ Landing at 
Jamestown — Charter Oak — Quakers go 
ing to Meeting — quaint views “Old New 

York” 18 beautifully colored Colonial 
Prints (3% x 5). Set of six 1.50 

Famous Visher Map of New England. Decora 
tive — boats, dolphins, animals. Early 
Dute h-English settlements. (20 x 24). . $2.50 

F amous Visher map of North America (20 x 

24 boats, cartouche, animals $2.00 


Map of England (20 x 24). Decorative — car 
touche, dolphins, boats 2.00 
Blauw’'s M: aste rpiece —North and South Amer 
ica with 19 marginz al prints ,! 20 x 3. 00 
Visher’s — hole World — 2 he misphe res 
Zodiac — marginal prints. ( 20 x 24)... .$3.5' 


Medieval Illuminated Manuscript and Song 

Sheets — Cathedrals, Castles. Set of 9. $2.00 
Ss ial Offer — $7.00 selection for $5.15. Add 
15c per order for postage, etc. C. O. D. accepted. 


Chagnon & Co., 804 Sixth Ave., New York 

















Number 4483 
Blue Pottery Horse Book Ends 
$20 a pair 








*) RENA ROSENTHAL,520 Madison Avenue @ 
(near 53rd Street) New York 


Ora ceOz 





BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
(Correspondence Courses) 

Course A — Professional Training Course 

Course B — spOmmEneln Course. How to Plan Your 
Own Hous 

Enrollment Limited. Write for prospectus. 

P Box 343 Boston, Back Bay, Mass. 


SHOPPING 




















FIG. § 


WE have had such good luck with our Tennessee 
chairs, and brought so much happiness to the 
people who make them, that | want to show you two 
more. This five-slat ladder-back chair is an exact copy 
of a fine old chair found in Virginia, and is made by hand 
by an old mountain chair-maker whose methods are 
primitive, but perfect. The period of the original 

about 1720, and there is a chair quite similar to this in 
the American Wing of the Metropolitan Museum. The 
chairs are made of sourwood — a heavy, hard, close- 
grained wood with a grain similar to maple, but which 
many cabinetmakers consider superior for chair-making. 
The armchair shown in Figure 5 is 47” high over all; 
the seat, 160” x 20”, is 18” from the floor. The side-chair 
is also 47” high, with a seat 10” deep by 18” wide. These 
chairs may be ordered as follows: finished to order in 
either walnut or red or brown mahogany, $25.00 for the 
straight chairs, and $32.00 for the armchairs. These 
prices include packing and crating. Information will be 
gladly given as to antiquing and special finishes upon ap- 
plication. — W. Byron HALE, Jefferson City, Tennessee 
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Heanor Read, QUILTED 
THINGS 


BEDSPREADS 
COMFORTERS 
CHAISE COVERS 
PILLOWS 
TRAVEL SETS 
ROBES 
AND 
BLANKET COVERS 


Booklet will be 











FLORENTINE 





DRAPERY RODS and? 
CURTAIN HOLDBACKS} 


Our hand-wrought rods and holdbacks are 
created by skilled craftsmen. All our 
fixtures are of unusually fine quality and 
are moderately priced. 


No. 904, ‘’s Pier rod, length up to 48 
inches, $16.50. The set’ consists of pole, 
finals, brackets and a dozen rings. No. 
0951 and No. 0952, delicately cut_ sil- 
houette holdbacks, 7 inches high, $20 a 
pair. 


Write for complete catalogue. 


THE FLORENTINE 
CRAFTSMEN 


at 45 E. 22nd St., New York 
Workshops, 330 East 23rd St. 


a Tae aera eee 























‘Make Your Fireplace; 
Genuine! 


‘*He aan 









teachings deter? 
mine a nation: 
destiny.” — Pres) 
dent Coolidge. ; 


i UILD youw: 
fireplace rig 
with the Colonia! 

Damper and ou 
FREE plans. Nev) 

“Style-G"’ operating devic 
nables you to set the Dampe r hig’ : 
in the throat w he re best results are obtained. Fivf 
any style of fireplace. No key to mar the fireplace 
front. 

Insures right construction of the fireplace throa 
—the vital part. Controls draft perfectly withou 
smoke or fumes. i 

For fireplaces without flues or to re place ol} 
asbestos grates, use the new “ Glo-Hot"’ Electric Fire ; 
place Grate that looks like a live coal fire and GIV By 
HEAT. Sets anywhere 1 

Saves coal on chilly spring rs 
mornings. Fills the home ‘2 
















and beauty. THE DEPENDAB! 
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Write for descriptive 
circulars or Blue Print 
showing common mis- 
takes in fireplace con- 
Struction. Suggestions 
gladly given. 

COLONIAL FIREPLACE 

COMPANY 
4605 Roosevelt Road, 
Chicago, Illinois 











Copy of 
Old 
Looking- 
Glass 


MAHOGANY 
INLAY 


Over-all 
size, 28’ x 16” 
Price $15 
C. I. HUNGERFORD ' 


East Haddam y Connecticut 

















Old Patchwork sent on request 
Qutlts. $25. to 
— One delightful feature 
of getting original Elea- 
nor Beard models is that 
they are actually priced 
lower than copies shown 
elsewhere. 


519 MADISON AVENUE : NEW YORK ]}| 











PASADENA SHOP + CALIFORNIA - 39 EL MOLINO AVENUE | 











PATC WORK 
STOOL COVERS 
padded and quilted 

made of old Sach coil 
prints, calicoes, or ging- 
hams — any color com- 
bination — for kitchens, 
bathrooms, bedrooms, 


ete 
$6.00 


BRIANNA SHOP 
37_N. Euclid Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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A Simpler 
and Different 


Electric 


Refrigerator 


The Creation of 
General Electric 


H™ is a new development in 
electric refrigerators for the 
home that every person interested in 
a refrigerator will want to see—the 
creation of General Electric. 


Itmarks an entirely new conception of 
electric refrigeration. It marks an en- 
tirely new type of icing unit—a type 
unlike any other you have ever seen. 


The entire mechanism of the General 
Electric Icing Unit is housed on top 
of the cabinet in one hermetically seal- 
ed casing. (Note illustration.) That is 
all the mechanism—none below the 
box, none in the basement. There are 
no pipes, no drains, no attachments. 
All bulky machinery is eliminated — 
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virtually all servicing. Operating 
automatically, you need never touch it 
—never oil it. Current consumption 


is reduced to a minimum. 


The result of fifteen years 
of intensive research 
This new-day refrigerator embodies 
the best thought of the leading electri- 
cal research organization of the world. 


It has reduced electric refrigeration to 
a point of s/mplicity which makes it al- 
most as easy to Operate as an electric 
fan—and almost as portable. You may 
place itanywhere—move it anywhere. 
Just plug it into any electric outlet 
and it starts. 











The General Electric Refrigerator— de- 
signed to accommodate this revolu- 


tionary icing unit—has distinct advan- 
tages. It can be installed anywhere. It 
maintains a mostuniformtemperature. 
It needs no attention. It is unusually 
quiet. It is always clean because the cir- 
culation of air through the coils drives 
dust away—prevents it from settling. 


You will want to see this refrigerator. 
But, meanwhile, send for booklet No. 
7-B which tells all about it, including 
the various sizes which are available. 


» » » 


Electric Refrigeration Department 
of General Electric Company 


Hanna Building Cleveland, Ohio 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 














WINDOW 


SHOPPING 








ROTESQUES! Colorful and mod- 

ernistic importations; hold ashes and 

eJ chintz matches. The calf is $4.50; 

the chick $2.50 and the frog $2.00. 

Chintz matches in gayly colored 

/ boxes are $1.50 for six boxes. Fire- 

side matches 1214” long in two small 

batik covered panes for $2.00. ‘The 

giant box, as pictured, is $5.00 (500 
matches). 


PITT PETRI 
Importer 
569 Delaware Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 











WEATHER VANES 
FIRE SCREENS 
DECORATIVE PANELS 
Unique designs to fit your individual ideas. 
naND FORGED LIGHTING FIXTURES 
ANTERNS, HARDWARE. 


- Metalsmiihs 
Shop Inc. | 


30 West 15th Street, New York City 
Let us know your requirements | 

















“A Wonderful (Collection of 


Rare Mantels 


Largest collection in the country 
of these rare and exquisite man- 
tels, in all different marbles; 
also Colonial wood mantels, 
doorways, beautiful iron and 
bronze grille doors, and other 
high-grade stock. These are not 
reproductions. 


YE OLDE MANTEL SHOPPE 


63 Ninth Avenue at 15th Street, New Yorx City 








Gay CHINTZES and 
TOILES Summer 


for... Curtains 
FOLDER FoR Spreads 
STAMP Pillows 


STUDIO of DECORATIVE CRAFTS 
425 Fifth Ave. New York City 

















HESE graceful jugs are very like the old Liverpool 

shapes, but they are made by the Spode company, 
and imported by this country. As shown in Figure 6, 
the taller jug is 8” tall, and 8” over all, with a romantic 
harbor scene, presumably a view on the Bosporus, in 
black on each side. The pointed nose tells us that this 
pitcher has the virtue which all good pitchers should 
have —it is a ‘good pourer.’ The price is only $4.25, and 
it will be sent by express collect. Both jugs are a soft 
ivory in tone. The smaller one is 7” tall, and 7”’ wide, 
over all, and has a rustic scene, typical of the English 
countryside around the Spode factory, on each side in 
black. The price is $3.25, and it, also, will be sent by 
express collect. — Rich & Fisuer, Inc., 14 East 48th 

w York, N. Y. 


OME time ago | featured a bag in a mosaic pattern 

which was to be run in colored wools, and so many 
of you ordered and reordered on it that | am showing 
you another similar piece of work suitable for summer 
accomplishment. This work goes so quickly, and is so 
easy, that it is no strain on the eyes; and several Christ- 
mas gifts may be made and put away while you would 
usually be laboring over one. The table scarf, as shown 
in Figure 7, is done on waffle cloth, which is a soft, 
light gray in tone, and has raised squares woven in it 
through which you quickly run a blunt needle threaded 
with the wool. Some of the combinations which I like 
are three shades of blue; three shades of green; brown, 








PLAN BOOKS 





Visualize your ideal home—from the 
varied dwellings shown in these books. 


“COLONIAL HOUSES’’—13} x 19 inches, |/ 
28 two-story, $15,000 to $300,000 to erect. | 7 
Price $5.00 delivered. 


“STUCCO HOUSES’’—Cloth, 14 x 26 
inches, 24 designs, mostly two-story, $15,000 
to $140,000. Price $10.00 delivered. 


Each Contains: 

Exterior Views, Plans, Descriptions, Cur- 
rent Estimates, Page of Building Advice. 
Send check or money order or call 
and see the books 





HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., New York 


Planning, Supervision, Alterations 
Fireproof Dwellings a Specialty 
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25c Book on | 
FLOORS | E 


It tells all about the new, easy, electric way to 
have beautiful waxed floors — without stooping, 
kneeling or even soiling your hands. 

It tells how to give your home greater charm and | 
distinction by increasing the decorative value of 
your rugs and furnishings. 

All this is easy if you use Johnson's Liquid Was | 
and Electric Floor Polisher. 3 


Rent It By the Day 

Do you know that you can rent a Johnson's i 
Electric Floor Polisher for $2.00 a day at your | 
neighborhood store ? This wonderful machine runs 
itself —you don't push it or bear down on it. With 
it you can — all your floors in the time it 
formerly took to doa single room by hand methods. 
Send us the name and address of the best interior 
painterin your locality and this 25c Book will be 

mailed you—FREE and postpaid. 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Dept. HB-7, Racine, Wis. 
“The Floor Finishing Authorities” Z 
(Canadian Factory: Brantford) t 
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KENT-COsSTIKYAN 


FOUNDED 1886 


485 FIFTH AVENUE ~— Second Floor 


NEW YORK 
(Opposite Public Library} 


Oriental Rugs + cAntique and Modern 
Fine Chinese Rugs 
Wide Seamless Plain Carpets 
Spanish and European Hand-tufted Rugs 


Aubusson and Savonnerie Rugs 
Antique Hooked Rugs 


Booklet" E” with helpful suggestions on Rugs in Decoration sent on requet 


if accompanied by your decorator’s or dealer’s name. 





























aspen FURNITURE 


Pompeian Stone 


Lead 
Terra Cotta 


Marble 


Illustrated Catalog Sent 
for 10c 


The ERKINS| 
STUDIOS | 


252 Lexington Ave. at 35th St. New York 











FORREST 





Jose 


Bi ale 


Boston School of Interior Decoration 





FTO TAPE 


and Architectural gn 
31 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Interior Decoration for Home of 
Domestic Architecture. Profession 
Co e Courses 
seer et Professional Instruction 
Summer Session Fall Session © 
July 5th October 4th 
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So miles and more an hour with effortless facility; 92 horsepower under 


control so perfect as to secure instant response to every slightest driving 
requirement; an ease of riding that makes motoring comfort take on a new 
meaning —these are the obvious reasons why the Imperial “*80”’ is preferred by 
connoisseurs and characterized «as fine as money cai build’. Nine body styles 


priced from *2495 to *3595, f.o.b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 
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e 
prove the surpassing performance 
L 
of CADILLAC and LASALLE Fr 
America has for a generation but to all the leading cars in the around performing cars in the world 
looked upon Cadillac as the full- Cadillac and the La Salle price —and unequalled, as well, among 
est and finest expression of all groups, at the General Motors fine cars, for simplicity, for de- 
that is most desirable ina motor Proving Grounds, near Detroit.x pendability, for long life and for 
car—and it has discovered in its Theconditions, and theingenious ¢onomy of maintenance. 
brilliant companion-car, the .cijentific apparatus employed, These results explain, fully and 
La Salle, results fully comparable neers sheila mhemaain we un- finally, why the Cadillac Motor | 
to those of Cadillac. impeachable impartiality. Each Car Company today is called , 
This general opinion is certified car under test is driven ina few Upon to manufacture fully half of ze 
by a series of 136 separate, scien- months, more miles than the all the cars produced in Cadil- s 
tific tests, covering in detail all average owner will drive in three lac $ particular field, and why it ‘ 
phases of performance, mainte- or four years. is required to deliver far me j 
4 : ‘ La Salle cars than any manufac- 
nance and comfort. Summed up, these comparative, turer of an automobile anywhere 
These tests are applied, not only — scientific tests prove that Cadil- near its price, ever produced in 
totheCadillacandtotheLaSalle, lacand LaSalle are the greatest all- that car's first year. A 
b 
; 
* The General Motors Proving Grounds occupies a tract of 1245 acres traversed by roads of all kinds : 
with grades of all degrees. Its purpose is to demonstrate wherein General Motors cars may be 7 
improved. The engineers in charge devote themselves to constructive fault-finding. Their findings 
are impartial, for the farthest thing from their minds is to praise any General Motors car. R 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY , ° 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN OSHAWA, CANADA 
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bj The CLOSET chop. is 


E make a specialty of the building, 
arranging and decorating of clos- 
ets, both old and new. Also in the plan- 
ning and furnishing of Nurseries, Play- 
rooms, Bathrooms, and Dressing Rooms. 
Kitchens completely furnished. 
Bassinets — new or remodeled 
Hangers, Hatstands and Slipper 
Trees made to match. Traveling 
Bags, Dress and Hat Covers. 


Shelf trimming by the yard 
Mrs. George Herzog 


Telephone 0565 Rhinelander 
780 Madison Avenue, New York 


























= a 
Hanging Shelves 
make most useful, pleasing and 
acceptable gifts for all occasions. 


Finished and decorated to your 
order, to match your drapes or 
wallpaper. 
Send for Pamphlet 
ow 
H. R. NAYLOR 
| 125 Tyler Street Trenton, N. J. 


























SPANISH HOMES 


OF elastin 





tan, orange; or purple, lavender, and green; but you may 
order any colors you wish. The first outfit of a scarf, 
18” x 50” in size, with implements to work it in the 
design shown in Figure 7, is $4.25, and this includes 
a frame for holding the cloth, and needles. Subsequent 
orders without these two latter adjuncts will be $2.75, 
plus 20 cents postage for all orders. — JoHN L. SMEDLEY, 
Grace Court, Williamstown, Mass. 
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FIG. 8 


IGURE 8 shows a most attractive desk set of soft, 
silvery pewter in a beautiful, simple design. The 
pen-tray is divided into an open part in which the three 
separate objects standing behind it in the picture are 
to be placed — | had them taken out for the photograph 














A 48-page booklet of Siiemaaia and floor | 
plans a" homes of Spanish influence designed 
by leading architects of Southern California. | 
Ask your news dealer or mail check or money 
order of $1.00 to 
THE ROY HILTON COMPANY 
405 Kress Bidg. Long Beach, California 
Plan Service and Special Architectural Designing 


RICH & FISHER, Inc. 
Importers of 
CHINA, GLASS and ARTWARE 
Booklet on request 


14 East 48th a. » now sth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
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THE CASE OF SACCO 


AND VANZETTI 
By FELIX FRANKFURTER 

F FRANKFURTER has accurately | 

stated the case, then there is no 
reason in the world why public opinion 
should not demand a new trial and 
get it—Harry Hansen in the New 
York Wor tp. 


$1.00 a copy | 





ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOKSHOP | 


TODAUNTER 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
DISTINCTIVE DESIGNS AT MODERATE PRICES 









: No. 6362 

Illustrated All brass in 
booklets antique finish 
upon Spread 12” 


) ° ” 
Projection 7 


$25.00 


request 























| 8 Arlington Street, Boston 




















Beauty 
oo for 


Discriminating 


Clients 















In 
OLD ENGLISH, SPANISH, ITALIAN 
AND EARLY AMERICAN DESIGNS 


Our Location Assures 
Better Values 


wity for Catalog No. 2 


. séPDA :, F, 184 






LIGHTING FIXTURE COMPANY 
103 WEST 13% ST.*EV"o"" 











Choicest Antique 
Oriental Rugs 


Those demanding the best in oriental 
rugs find my stock unsurpassed. Each 
rug carefully selected as the best of 
hundreds imported. Pleasing in their 
rich, harmonious colors with thickness 
to assure years of real enjoyment. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
BOOKLET 
Shipments gladly sent on approval at 
my expense; this obligates you in no 


} way. 
| “A Most Real Pleasure Awaits You" 


THOS. F. DAVIS, Box 23, Skaneateles, N. Y. 





and omy - clipped by real 

= mountain folks. B rounds,tan,cream 
taupe. Borders. black, id blue, brown, tight 
green bottlegreen violet,rose Send $392 (no 
pom Advise colors and which pattern. 





\\\ MOUNTAIN INDUSTRIES-TRYON,N.C. 











CLIPPER SHIPS 


Reproductions in color 19 x 26 inches. Fly- 
ing Cloud Game Cock, Westward Ho! 
Descriptive circular on request. 

FOSTER BROTHERS 


Arlington - Massachusetts 
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JULY GIFTS 

The July gift stone is 
turquoise. From Kash- 
mir we import jewelry 
in turquoise and silver, 
and small boxes, trays 
etc., in turquoise and 
brass. This cigarette box, tur 
oy Bea brass 3” square only $4.00 (reg. price 






5.00). July discount 20%. Send for catalogue 
Far East Imports Co., 303 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

















Picturesque Hand-Woven Imported 
Basque 
For porch, sunroom or bridge table. Cloth 31 x 47 
inches, striped in two colors, with six napkins to 
match, $5 a set postpaid. Send for samples. 
Cc ange, Importer 
1429 Milton St., S.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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win pow 











| that you might see them better. The tray is 9” long, 
| and 23” high, and the box part is 23” wide. The cov- 
ered inkpot is 44” high, and 23” in diameter, while the 
shot-pots are 2}” high, and 2}” in diameter. By the way, 
shot is also provided to fill these pots in which the pens 
are to stand, and a small glass inside well for ink also 
goes with the set. The price for the four pieces is 
$25.00, and it is sent express collect. This would be a 
most satisfactory present for a man’s room, and I have 
seen one clubhouse in New York where a similar set 
stands on each writing-table, adding a charming touch 
to the Early American room.— ARTS AND CRAFTS 





125 Beautiful Homes 





of prominent people in all 
parts of the country, including 


15 Model Homes 


collected by us and bound into a 

handsome portfolio. These typical 
exteriors from all over the United 
States will be particularly useful to 
the prospective home builder. Sent 
to any part of the United States or 
Canada upon receipt of 20c in 
stamps or coin. 





SHop, Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


natural prepared ferns, drooping ivy 
vines and artificial flowers, 50 x 24 inches, 
complete $6.00. 

Our Spring Catalog No. 16 | 
with illustrations in colors of 
Artificial Flowers, Plants, Vines, 
Trees, etc., mailed—Free on 
Application. 


Frank Netschert, Inc. 
61 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 


No. 16149 Stand of Iron, tilled with | 
| 


EverHot Heater Company 
5222 Wesson Avenue Detroit, Mich, 
































‘*Get My Goat Hammer”’ 








Lighting 


Fixtures 


Proper Lighting 
and greater Beauty 
to the Interior of 
your Home are as- 


HE beautiful linen luncheon set, shown in Figure 
g, is the handiwork of Italian mothers in a settle- 
ment house, and the work is of an extremely high degree 
of craftsmanship. The set consists of three pieces, a 


F136 


Bronze head and wooden handle. 
8% inches long. $2.00 each. 


sured with Heather runner 17” x 25” and two place doilies, 12’ x 17”. MITTELDORFER STRAUS 
Fixtures. Being especially adapted for two, this set would make a 224 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Visit our Showrooms - af : : 

orwrite for Catalog 9A charming wedding gift. Each piece has a double row of Wholesale and Retail—Write for “Strauslets” 














We also manufacture Lamps, Iron Fur- 
niture, Silhouettes, Weather Vanes, etc. 


The R. C. HEATHER CO. 
68 West 48th St., New York 


fine hemstitching around it, and the runner has an all- 
over motif of cutwork surrounded by a curious stitch 
which is very effective. The same motif appears in each 
corner of the doilies. The price of the set shown is 
= aaa $9.00, but you may order sets in different designs at 
varying prices. The work of this group of women re- 

















PLAN BOOK 


With over 300 illus- 
trations. Homes of 
all types. 

Price $1.00 
postpaid. 
Published by 
R. L. STEVENSON 























. ° Q ARCHITECT 
Artcraft Furniture ts a com- 
Navajo Indian Rugs || 27.70% Perr: is com S16 Paddock, Bids. 








One of America’s fast disappearing realities and 
traditions. Our genuine Navajo weaves get rarer 
and rarer; soon they will become priceless. Wear 
a lifetime, no two alike, reversible, all wool through- 
out. A few prices and sizes. Postage prepaid. 

27” x 45’, $11.50 48” x 80’’, $37.50 


ished, Stained, Painted, or 
Decorated to order. 




















gt Fc hae ga The delight JANE WHITE LONSDALE 
Established 1903. Dept. 9-H INTERIOR DECORATOR 
Winslow, Navajo County, Arizona in 314 EAST S7TH STREET 
PLAZA 3357 f 
UNFINISHED — ve P 
Hand Wrought FURNITURE stig —| 


Andirons 


20” high, old steel or 
black finish, a pair, $12.00. 
Hand forged fire tools, 
door knockers, lighting 
fixtures, foot scrapers, etc. 
Our new illustrated catalog 


Read before you Travel! ‘ 


VERY book you read about 
the enchanting places you'll 
visit on that trip abroad will en- 


grows with use 











ORE and more, the tendency among ple Stretcher Table is made in any size and 





sent on request 
KOOLS BROTHERS 
Appleton Wisconsin 











»eeds Housework! Better thana 





New! 


Maid! H jelps bat, ente rtaining! Has A 
100 Other a Service 
Write for Sime - BOOK and all de- Wagon 


tails of this New Service Wagon. 





people who want their homes to ex- 
press a certain individuality is to turn to 
furniture that may either be left unfinished, 
or finished according to personal desires. 
They find their delight with it grows with 
use, especially if they have selected original 
and exclusive pieces. 
Such are the pieces illustrated. The Ma- 


is admirably suited for a combination living 
room and dining room. The five-slat Lad- 
derback Chair and the Gov. Bradford Arm 
Chair would go well anywhere. 

Other special Artcraft pieces for bed- 
rooms, dining rooms, nurseries, etc., are 
shown with prices, unfinished, in our beau- 
tiful catalog, sent on receipt of 25c. 


ARTCRAFT FURNITURE CO. 


201-203 Lexington Ave., New York City 


Corner of 32nd St. 


Phone: Caledonia 3144 














Combination cleneiin, . Dept. F-701 Cunard Bldg., Chicago, Hl 





10 


hance your enjoyment a thousand- 
fold. If you want to know about 
new and unusual books of travel, 
volumes which supplement the 
standard guides and enrich your 
background and preparation write 
us, telling where you are going and 
let us recommend titles. 
ADDRESS YOUR LETTER TO 
ANNE CHANNING 7 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
BOOKSHOP 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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Now dandruff is inexcusable 


: 
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Today dandruff is an unpardonable sin. It is sults will delight you. 


unpardonable because it is disgusting and be- 
cause, being so easy to check, its presence can 
only be considered a wilful offense. 


Many things are good for dandruff, but no 
treatment is so pleasant and so effective as Lister- 
ine, the safe antiseptic. Thousands of letters 
testify to that. 


You simply douse it on full 
strength and massage thoroughly. 
Almost immediately you note im- 
provement. Keep it up several days 
systematically. We’ll wager final re- 








Even stubborn cases usually yield to this 
pleasant method. 

And every time you apply it, Listerine 
leaves your head with that cool, clean feeling 
which is’ so_ refreshing. Furthermore, your 
hair seems soft and so easy to part and dress. 


If you have any evidence of loose 
dandruff (epithelial debris) go after 
it with Listerine at once before a 
chronic condition develops. Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Company, St. 

Louis, Mo. 
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| —and dandruff simply do not get along together 




















WINDOW 





GET THIS VALUABLE BOOK 


. . only 10° 
“Things 
You Ought 


to Know 


About Casement Windows”’ 


It tells you how to have the greatest 
convenience and comfort with 
your casement windows—and hav- 
ing that is merely a matter of know- 
ing in advance the best methods of 
construction and operation. 

Profusely illustrated. Also gives a 
complete description of Win-Dor 
Casement Operators, which enable 
you to swing your casements without 
Opening your screens—the most im- 
portant feature for your casements 
to possess. Write for the book to- 
day, enclosing 10c in stamps. 


The Casement Hardware Co. 


CHICAGO 


402 D North Wood Street © 





| FREE Booklets on Water, Light 
and Sewage Disposal 


City comforts in country 
homes are complete and 
trouble-proof even with 
inexperienced operators— 
with KEWANEE Super- 

fi \\ Built automatic systems. 

i KEWANEE printed 

matter will help you. Put 


e MA your problem up to 
(\) SLY @ 2& KEWANEE. 


KEWANEE. Kevanee Private Utilities Co. 
“B » 439 S. Franklin St., Kewanee, Il. 
ungalow Model” 


Now $125 KEWANEE 

















21st Edition. BUNGALOWcRAFT — English type 
bungalows with shingle roofs, 4 to 9 rooms. 
eg Edition NEw SPANISH BUNGALOWS. 
ist Edition Two Story Homes De Luxe — Spanish 
and English Homes in colers and half-tones. 
Price $1 each post paid — 3 books for $2.50 
Plans and specifications furnished 
THE BUNGALOWCRAFT CO. 
572 I.W. Hellman Bldg., Dept. H, Los Angeles, Calif. 





COLONIAL 


Hanging Book Shelf 


Maple $12.50. Mahogany 
or painted any colors $15.50 
Lamps and Shades 
a specialty 
All Furnishings 
MARY ALLEN 
856 Lexington Avenue 
New York 
Bet. 64th and 65th Sts. 


MRS. WILTBANK 


518 Madison Avenue 


Italian Arts vow Antiques 





PEWTER FINISHED SCONCE No. 251 

$7.00 Wired. Pull Chain $1.00 extra. 
Backplate 6" diameter. 

Hand Wrought Colonial, Italian and 

Spanish Fixtures. Retail and Wholesale. 

James R. Marsh, Designer and Maker 

New forge at sex Fells, N. J. 


SH OPPrING 











ceived special praise when 


it was exhibited with the 


National Federation of Settlements display. — INDus- 
TRIAL DEPARTMENT, FEDERAL HILL House, 4oo At- 
¥. 


wills Avenue, Providence, R. 





HE quaint Spode plate 


shown in Figure to is ivory 


in tone, and is decorated with a reproduction of 
an old color-print which represents a quaint féte on the 


Italian Campagna. 


The colors of the gay scene are 


bright greens, mauves, mulberry, and soft browns. This 


design was first used at the 


Spode factory in England 


in 1860, and its revival is sure to meet with favor among 


people who are fond of the unusual. 


The plates are 




















INTERIOR 
DECORATION 





A Profitable Career 


The growth of public interest in 
Interior Decoration has been so rapid 
within the past few years that the num- 
ber of trained decorators has been far 
below that required to meet the demand 
for their services. Hence at the present 
time no field of activity presents more 
attractive possibilities for marked suc- 
cess. A knowledge of the subject enables 
one to secure a high-salaried position in 
the decorating department of our leading 
stores or, if preferred, to practice as an 
independent decorator or to open a gift 
or antique shop. Even if one does not 
care to use this knowledge as a means of 
earning money, it is a valuable money- 
saving aid in purchasing furnishings for 
one’s own home, as well as a distinct 
cultural asset. 


The Arts & Decoration Home-Study Course 


The subject of Interior Decoration may 
now be mastered at home through the Arts 
& Decoration Course. This Course, consisting 
of twenty-four lessons, was prepared by 
distinguished decorators, and is administered 
by Harold Donaldson Eberlein and Nancy V. 
McClelland — two of the foremost authori- 
ties on the subject. It is sponsored by Arts & 
Decoration — recognized as the leading 
magazine in the field of home-building and 
decoration. Hence, when you enroll in this 
course, you have absolute assurance that it 
is absolutely authoritative and in every way 


the most thorough and thoroughly taught 
course in existence. 

A half an hour a day, devoted to delightful 
reading and study, will enable you to com- 
plete the Course in a few months’ time, and 
will qualify you to become a professional 


decorator. 
ACT NOW! 

Send at once for our handsome illustrated 
brochure, which is free. It describes this 
course in detail, and gives much interesting 
information about the profession of Interior 
Decorating. 


Address ARTS & DECORATION Home-Study Course 


Department 74 


43 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Free Book, 


Sta. AH-821 


Openings ecoae in Fashionable ory Clubs, yee ag 
OU can be a hotel hostess. Opportunities everywhere in 
fashionable hotels, clubs, apartment houses for women 

of all ages. Splendid salaries, 





ine living, elegant surround- 
fascinating profession. Previous experience 
Our easy method of special instruction will 


ar 
equip you tor a splendid position and good salary. Nation- 
wide Employment Service 
are winning success in this new profession for women. One 
student writes: “I am hostess and manager of an apartment 
house in a fashionable section — salary $3, 600 a year with 
beautiful apartment for my girls and self.’ 


ree. Lewis students everywhere 


" Write today for 
“Your Big Opportunity.” 

Lewis Hotel Training Schools 

2 Washington, D. C. 














Sun Parlor Furnishings 


Exclusively 





ip fEvewhaum 
GENUINE REED, WILLOW and 
FRENCH CANE FURNITURE 


Direct to you from the largest manufacturers, 
Highest Quality. Lowest Prices. 

Visit the largest Wicker Shop in America.” 
Free Catalogue B on request. 50-page illus- 
trated colortype catalogue showing actual 
decorations. 50 cents postage. 

Freight prepaid within 500 miles 
Freight prepaid to Florida 
Mail Sede Promptly Filled 
Grand Central Wicker Shop, Inc. 
226 East 42nd Street, New York City 

















Part of a Curtain Pole, No. 385 


A set in this design consists of a 3-foot rod %-inch 
diameter, 2 brackets, 2 finials and 10 rings. Price 
complete $5.50. Additional rod 50 cents per foot, 
rings 10 cents each. 

Our brackets are made to hold both drape and 
curtain rods. 

Mail orders shipped promplly. 
Ask for booklet C. 


CAESAR’S STUDIO SHOP 
225 So. Madison Ave., LaGrange, Il. 
Designers and Makers of Lighting Fixtures. 





FAST COLOR 


TURKISH PRINTS 


Well covered pattern white ground chintz colors 
Curtain size 18 inches by 66 inches $5.00 a pair 
Table size 36 inches by 36 inches $2.75 each 


J. T. BRAUNECK 
42 West 58th Street New York, N. Y. 

















WEATHER- 
VANES 


Individual 

designsa 

specialty. 

Catalogue 

on request. 
NATURE STUDIO 

243 W. Biddle St. Baltimore, Md. 














BESTCRAFTS-SKYLIGHT SHOP 
American Craft Wor Rare Imports 
MAR TORIES B. SHATTUCK 
New Address—137 East 57th St., New York, N.Y. 
Summer Shop—East Gloucester, Mass. (oppo- 
site Hawthorne Inn) 








THE MEDICI BOOKS on European | 
centers are indispensable to the traveler. 
| Rome, the Italian Lakes, the French 
Riviera, are among the most admired 
and widely read. Every page beautifully 
illustrated. 

H ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
BOOKSHOP 


8 Arlington St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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This is the Emblem of 
the O7/ Heating Institute 


It is the symbol of satisfactory 
public service in oil heating. 


Only the manufacturers who are 
members of the Oil Heating In- 
stitute are permitted to use it. 


These manufacturers have earned 
their membership through the en- 
thusiasm of thousands of home 
owners whom they have provided 
with efficient and dependable oil 
heating. 


This symbol protects you, and it 
will be protected, on your behalf, 
by the Oil Heating Institute. 


not tomorrow! 
Satisfactory Oil Heating Is Here NOW 


n important announcement 
issued to every home owner 
by the Directors of the Oil Heating 


Institute. «« «x «« 


No modern improvement in the home 
has had such a spontaneous and hearty 
welcome as oil heating. All agree that it 
is most beneficial to the health and com- 
fort of every member of the family. Oil 
heating is automatic and uniform. It is so 
clean! So healthful! So steady! It more 
than pays for itself in peace of mind. This 
modern miracle of home comfort simply 
antiquates yesterday’s crude, untidy, un- 
sanitary, exasperating methods. 


Oil Heating Institute Formed 
in Public Interest 


To give the public a full and accurate un- 
derstanding of the many benefits of oil 
heating, the Oil Heating Institute was 
founded. It is composed of leading man- 
ufacturers of oil heating equipment who 
have a combined invested capital of over 
$40,000,000. They are well organized, 
soundly financed and thoroughly qualified 
in experience, technical skill ia manufac- 
turing ability to render permanently satis- 
factory service to the public. 


These ‘manufacturers realize that domestic 
oil heating is of nation-wide interest and 
importance. Every one is seeking to learn 
more about this wonderful home conven- 


ience. It is the agreed policy of the mem- of all its member companies. Working equipmes? 
bers of the Oil Heating Institute to serve with it are international authorities on oil Ps ¢ of 
the public not only in providing equip- and oil combustion, specialists in the design Ps RY of hy 
ment, but in assuring permanent heating and manufacture of oil heating devices, and os Pye 7 wos 
satisfaction. men trained in the requirements of sat- AS. oto» 

; . : f 
Hence the organization of the Oil Heating istaceoey oc heating. 07 5 eoiag , 
Institute, not for profit, but as a central | Furthermore, the Oil Heating 7 Sr" oo ait ot A 
and unbiased bureau for research andin- _Institute numbers among its 7 OW DLO 2 
formation. associate members lead- 4. # S¥ 459 SE gs as° 
Copyright, 1927, by Oil Heating Institute 2 a 





Over 500,000 homes now 
enjoy this proved 
convenience 
The Amazing Growth of Oil Heating 


Oil heating has proved even more pop- 
ular than the automobile. In the tenth 
year of the automobile industry manufac- 
turers placed $12,000,000 worth of cars 
on American roads. 


In the tenth year of the oil heating in- 
dustry, just closed, over $75,000,000 
worth of oil heating equipment was in- 
stalled in American homes. 

During 1926 alone approximately 100,000 
homes were equipped with oil heating 
systems. 

It is estimated that 250,000 domestic oil 
heating systems will be installed during 
1927 in order to meet the demand for 
clean, dependable, automatic oil heating. 











The chief activity of the Institute is to 
serve as a national clearing house for ac- 
curate and helpful information on this 
modern pe ot of heating. 

The Oil Heating Institute is fully qualified 
to guide the betterment of oil heating 
service. 


How the Oil Heating Institute 
Serves the Public 


The Oil Heating Institute offers the public 
the benefit of the accumulated experience 


ing oil companies which are cooperating 
to deliver furnace oil and fuel oil efficiently 
and economically. 


Leading manufacturers of electrical devices 
and automatic control equipment are also 
associate members. They are actively en- 
gaged in furnishing the most efficient and 
up-to-date application of electrical power 
and automatic operation to oil heating. 


This means that these responsible com- 

anies, with their technical skill and manu- 
ecmien experience, are supporting the 
efforts of the Institute and its members in 
providing the satisfactory equipment and 
oil heating service which are now available. 


The Oil Heating Institute has prepared a 
non-technical 80-page Book which con- 
tains the latest information regarding 
tested and proved methods of oil heating. 
This book is written by leading authorities, 
and gives complete instructions for the 
selection of oil heating equipment. It will 
be sent to any one who returns this cou- 
pon together with ten cents to cover mail- 
ing costs. 


Send in the Coupon TODAY! 
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or up to-date homes 
SEDGWICK 
FUEL LIFT 


Think of a blaz- 
ing log fire with- 
*| out the fuss and 
muss of carry- 
ing wood up- 
stairs and 
across clean 
floors and 
rugs! Let the 
Sedgwick Fuel 
Lift do the 
work. These 
easily operated 
outfits are in- 








es stalled in the 
Fj : homes whose 
8 owners want 


them to be thor- 
oughly modern. 
Write for Folder 
SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
157 West 15th St. New York 


Manufacturers of “The Ingalid Elevator,” 
Trunk Lifts, Dumb Waiters, Ash Hoists, etc. 


























| CALIFORNIA HOME PLANS | 






ECT your plans from our books of artistic 
~J homes, showing floor plans and exteriors. 
Spanish and Italian Plans, 6 to 11 rooms. $1.00 
Various Plans, 6 to 11 rms., inc. duplex. $1.00 
Small Bungalows, all kinds, 3 to 5rooms. $1.00 
I repaid anywhere. 

THE TELLING PLAN SERVICE 

1754 Corson St., Pasadena, Calif. 





RUSTIC GARDEN SEATS 
MUSHROOMS AND 
TREETRUNKS 
Delightful figures of fine Terra 
Cotta, in natural colors, for Garden 
and Artistic Home Decoration, such 
as gnomes in various sizes and 
positions, all kind of animals, Red 

Riding Hood and Wolf, etc. 


Send 10 cents for illustrations T. C. 
“FAIRYLAND CO.” 
793 No. Oak Drive, Bronx, N. Y. 























oat Dignified, exclusive profession. 
Little competition. * to $10,000 incomes for expe: 
Easy to master under our correspondence methods. Est. Pile 
Assistance extended to students and eraduates. Write. 


American Landscape School, 50-MA Newark, New York 











place-plate size, 103” in diameter, and are priced $22.50 
per dozen. The finish around the edge is like a gadroon 
border on old silver, and, like many of the Spode pieces, 
was probably reproduced from old Sheffield shapes.— 
Rich & Fisner, Inc., 14 East 48th St., New York, N.Y. 





FIG. II 


HE attractive pottery shown in Figure 11 is all 

handmade, and artistic both in shape and coloring. 
The pottery ship which hangs on the wall at the back 
of the group is a raised bas-relief, and its gallant shape 
and beautiful coloring will add an unusual note to any 
room where it is placed. The ship, which is really a 
galleon, is 93”’ high, and 93” The sails are cream, 
while the hull is soft green and a beautiful blue, with the 
flags and the insignia on the sails also in greens and blues. 
Ihe price is $15.00. The little bowl on the right is 
really a wall pocket with a slightly flattened shape, and 
the color is a glorious turquoise-blue, like a jewel. It is 4” 
the long way of the top. The 
price is $4.00. The cream-white fan-shaped vase is 7” 
high, 13” deep, and 63” wide across the top. It has a 
shell and sea horses in the base, and is priced $4.00. 
— ARTS AND CRAFTS SHOP, Madison Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 


across. 
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BAR-0-HOOKS 


PATENTED 





Extra Closet Space 
Hang 7 Where One Hung Before 


Equal spacing between each garment. 
Avoids wrinkling. Fastens with screws to 
underside of closet shelves, capacity 300 


Ibs. Gold-bronze finish. Sold in sets of 
four bars (28 hooks). Mailed, postpaid, 
to any address in U. S. for only ONE 
DOLLAR. Check or money order. 
REYNOLDS PRODUCTS 
511 Railway Exchange Chicago 





Early cAmerican cAntiques 


For the Home Maker and Collector 
Send for free priced list of charming Furniture, Glass, 
China, Silhouettes, Lustre, etc. Special priced list of 
over 350 Historical Bottles. INVALUABLE to the 
COLLECTOR, $2.00. Antiques Bought. 
KATHARINE WILLIS 
272 Hillside Ave., Jamaica, Long Island, N. Y. 








Edwin A. Jackson & Bros., Inc. 
FIREPLACES 


Downtown: 50 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
Uptown: 65th St., cor. Lexington Ave., N. Y. 











> CRANE & 
c& VALVES 


150 Pounds 2500 Pounds 
essure Pressure 














GOLD FISH Importe od Japanese and Amer- 
ican specimens. Aquarium 
ple ants, castle »s, shells and supplies. We make ar- 
tistic aquariums suitable for beautiful 
conservatories, the lawn, etc. 
Illustrated circular free. 


PIONEER AQUARIUM WORKS, Racine, Wis. 


homes, 








IVER 
JOHNSON 


shades of brown. 








DOG MAT 


Peace, Comfort and Heaith for your dog. A combination Mat, 
Bed, and Flea Chaser 
If required, our odorless deodorizer applied through eyelet holes on sur- 
face, practically eliminates the flea nuisance. 
Soft brushy surface, concave top, raised cushioned edge. Color, two 


Small, Medium and Large Sizes—$5 $7 $9—In the DeLuxe Quality—$11 $13 $15 


Sizes for larger dogs made to order. Deodorizer 
(16 oz. can) $1 extra. 

Descriptive 
promptly filled 
the Mississippi 


SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 
155-163 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


and this book is 

} Our system is amazingly easy 
to learn and the profits are 
} larger than in almost any 
other business. ‘You can pro- 
duce beautiful finished art ob- 
jects almost from the begin- 
ning. You don't have to know 
how todraw or have any experi- 
ence. Begin making -* now. 


The small size also for Cats 





circular on request. Mail orders 
Delivery charges prepaid east of 


IVER JOHNSON Dept. 88-H - 








Want Some Money? 


Here’s a wonderful way to get it 


Our beautifully illustrated book tells how. 
new methods of art decoration, art treatment and how anybody 
can learn without previous training or experience. 
page after page of handsome color illustrations of what you can 


make and sell. You can All supplies are sent by 
make good money FREE us with the instructions 


5 Fireside SY | Industries 


It tells all about our 


It contains 


and many have made 
$25 the first week. Some soci- 
ety women have taken up this 
work for their own amuse- 
ment. — Either way, pleasure 
or profit, it’s the most delight 
ful home work you can imag- 
ine. Write Now for your copy 
of this valuable book; it’s 


FREE. 





- Adrian, Mich. 
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4} Crittall Casements are guaranteed 











So Many Attractive 


Window Arrangements 
HIS beautiful home shows a 


few pleasing arrangements 
of Crittall Steel Casement Win- 
dows. The same beauty of slim, 
graceful outlines and leaded 
panes of glass can easily be yours, 
for your new home. 


You can have all the individu- 
ality of antique casements, com- 
bined with every modern feature 
of comfort and convenience. 


windand weather proof, without 
weatherstrips, in either inward 
or outward opening types. 


Your architect is familiar with 
Crittall Casements—let him tell 
you how suitably they will fit 
into your plans. May we send 
youourillustrated catalog, show- 
ing how easily they can be 
draped, screened and washed ? 


CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW CO. 
10975 Hearn Avenue Detroit, Michigan 































by CRITTALLCASEMENTS __™ 


Custom Built in either steel or bronze to the architect’s sizes, designs and specifications. Also available in- steel in Standardized sizes and types 


Residence of Mr. A. W. Frank, Cincinnati 

















SPECIALLY PRICED — Perfect Reproduction of 
Antique English Desk 


This Antique reproduction (Chippendale Period about 1775) shipped direct to you from 
the maker, C. O. D. on receipt of $20 deposit. 36” wide, 18’ deep, 40” high. 


Specia! Price for July Only 
In Beautiful Mahogany....... $97.50 
In Antique Maple............ 112.00 
Full freight allowed anywhere 
in the United States. 


Our reproductions of Early American and 
English furniture are built of the finest woods, by 
skilled craftsmen, and absolutely guaranteed 
exactly as represented. 


Send for Catalog 
Our 72-page illustrated portfolio B-77, 
showing many Early American and 
English reproductions in Mahogany 
— Rae Sent for 10c (stamps or 
coin). 


Write for our proposition for representatives 
tm vartous communities. 





WINTHROP FURNITURE CO. 
424 Park Square Bldg. Boston 

















“A Sound Mind in a Sound Body’’ 


is particularly applicable to the aims of the 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Your boy is well prepared in health and mental discipline 
for college and life at a good military school. He will be 
better able to face life’s problems and to make quick, 
firm and correct decisions. 


If you are still undecided about where to send your son, 
write to 
THE ATLANTIC PUBLICATIONS 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


8 Arlington Street Fifth Avenue Building 
Boston, Massachusetts New York, New York 











| ‘T like the old-fashioned pieces,” 


said he— 


“But my daughter never 
plays them any more.” 


OW often the older people miss the homely sweetness of 

“Silver Threads Among the Gold" or ‘Hearts and Flow- 

ers,"’ and innumerable other songs or instrumental selections, 

o dear to our mothers and grandmothers! The younger genera- 
tion has no time for those “ pokey "’ tunes. 


But shall mother and father go disappointed forever? Indeed 
not — if they are wise, and purchase a Jesse French & Sons 
Player Piano! — Then daughter can continue to play the jazz 
he loves without interference. And mother and dad may de- 
light in their old favorites at will — melodies which conjure 
memories of youth and young love, to be lived again in their 


evenings alone. 


JESSE FRENCH 
& SONS PIANOS 


are all of one quality — the BEST; but their reasonable prices 
bring them within reach of everyone. Send for our Illustrated 
Booklet for more detailed information, also details of our Easy 
Payment Plan. 







JESSE FRENCH & SONS PIANO CO. 
727 G. Ave., Newcastle, Indiana 


Send for this 
Piano Booklet 
— FREE 


In communities where we 


have no dealer, we will ship 
pianos direct from our factory 


























WINDOW SHOPPING 











DE LUXE EDITION. The most wonderful book | 
of home plans ever published by any architect. Re. 
vised and enlarged. 224 pages, heavy covers, 
nearly 600 illustrations of floor plans and photos of 
medium cost Colonial homes, cottages, bungalows 
and two-family dwellings, an ideal reference book 
showing size of rooms, buildings and a description 
FIG. 12 of each sent postpaid for $3. Many complete plans 

and specifications as low as $10. You cannot afford 
to build until you have seen this book, it may save 
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for 


GAY wooden nursery set in Figure 12 comes from you ad IRC H GOWING, Architect ff 
101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass, 


BEAUTY & PRESERVATION } : : : , : 
: France, but is appropriate fer American nurseries, 
Concrete, stucco and masonry sur- é ince 7 DIC 2e , 22 ive ane 
ae ee ee since it depicts Bo-Peep who speaks a universal lan 
re ee crackproof [i guage for childhood. The set consists of three pieces: a 
and stainproof. In addition, Stone + ee at ia Z e a 
Sucatinseaiemiusentaaathd. clock W ith Bo-Peep sitting on top, with a white lamb on 
stone-like finish—you get protec- [& either side, and two ornamental side-pieces of one lamb 
tion and distinction all in one. — 
against the background of green grass and a green 


Color chart and full rie : ; 
fatorantion tres poplar tree. The clock section is 143” long, 33’’ at the 
s are 123” tall. 


THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES & ends, and 11” high, and the side-piece 
307 Truscon Bldg. DETROIT, MICH. There are wooden legs on each piece, and the twenty- 


four-hour clock has a gilt rim around the face. The 
price complete is $16.50, and the set will be sent express 
collect. — Saks-FirtH AveNuE, New York, N. Y. 














COVER MATCH BOXES AT HOME 
Fifty papers with one hundred small pieces to cover 
the ends — French, English, American papers — 
cut to fit the regular safety match box — sent on 
receipt of $1.00. 

















ic H A R M ] N G Other Offerings described in my circular ah 
Se Me ee ee FRANCIS JOYCE { 
waste basket in 111 Myrtle Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. © 


Figure 13 is semicircu- 
larin shape, being 113” 
across the back, 13}” 

tall, and 6” deep. It S @ 
is modern tole, or tin- 
ware, and may be 
painted yellow, rose, 




















Hotel Somerset 
Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 





Prospero, the very tall lavender and 
purple Iris with nine other varieties 
A) labeled, sent for only $2.00. Ordi- 


















































petty comrg "nse hag foam and or jade green. It has narily sell for $6.00. Get my Free 
» 7 Ss) a Ion _— } ic , 7a > 
coutaurancon aie te ieee: Math cal Peony and Iris List. My Garden 
principal cross-roads entering and leav- . Notes will help you — They're free. 
ing Boston. Terrace Garden Cafe contrasting color, and LEE R. BONNEWITZ 
Room with bath $3. to $10. per day. is decorated on the 106 Webster Ave. Van Wert, Ohio 
European Plan front with a_ jolly , 
William P. Lyle, Manager é3 . : m aoe as: 
lke FIG. 13 French print of most 
J - Tr — 
modern technique an **gone’’ Chinese 
- ———s ; =| color. The basket stands on three ball feet, and is priced | | The passionate history of an English | | 
a a $12.00. It will be sent by express collect. — Forp | oe ee ee eee: 
An Arutex Composition, TARPLEY, INC., 156 East goth Street, New York City. SUN and MOON 


By Vincent Gowen 


Mantel of Colonial de- | 
| $2.00 a copy 
| 
| 


sign and finished in Old 


Ivory, complete, ready 
for Installation, $50. 
Write for catalog No. 7. r, 


ARUTEX Co., Inc. U/ V 
133 East 43rd St., N. ¥.C. 


At all booksellers 

Only one familiar with Chinese life in its 

| most intimate details could have writ- 
| || ten this powerful novel of international 
| marriage and the tragedy it caused. 



































NEW WAY ADJUSTABLE BAR —EE——E———— 


Olde Stonesfield 


Roofs 
Flagging and 
Stepping Stones 


Interesting shapes and 
choice colorings. 
Send for circulars: 
29A—Graduated Olde Stonesfield Roofs | 
TTT 29B—“Thatchslate Roofs” : 
Old Way 29C— Olde Stonesfield Flagging 


Made of brass covered metal. Rust proof. Keeps your closets neat and orderly. THE JOHN D. EMACK Co. ; 


No wrinkling of suits and dresses. Saves on your steaming and pressing bills. | Home Office: 


ecm, GB Nae 
| 112 So. 16th St. ce: 
2 for $1.75 — 3 for $2.40 — 4 for $3.00 Philadelphia 17 E. 49th St. y 
@ 
oe 
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Postage prepaid. Send check or money order. C.O. D., 12 cents extra 


B AND F SPECIALTY COMPANY ROCHELLE, ILLINOIS 
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* New York’s stately Municipal 
Building (below) presented 
many construction problems un- 
known when St. James Palace, 
London, was built in the 16th 
century. Among them, non- 
Staining mortar was required 
for pointing and setting its stone 
exterior. Atlas White met the 
need. McKim, Mead & W hite 
were the architec ais Thompson- 

Starrett Co., Contractors. 








The standard 
by which all 
other makes 
are measured 

















St. JAMES’S PALACE 
Leonden 
Ss 







LD-WORLD palaces seldom lack elbow-room. In contrast, 
the executive offices of many great American cities and 
business organizations must achieve dignity, interest, and maxi- 


Atlas White, for instance, was used exclusively in setting the 
walls, pillars and cornices of New York's municipal office build- 
ing, the largest and most noted structure of its kind. By com- 





parison, London's venerable old Palace of St. James, for cen- 
turies the court of England's Kings, seems a modest structure to 


mum floor space on restricted sites. 

To avoid monotony yet satisfy structural requirements, archi- 
tects turn to beauty of materials, charm of detail, variety in 
color and texture to relieve or emphasize sheer lines and masses. 


shelter so much pomp and power. 


The most responsive and versatile of modern building materials, 
Atlas and Atlas White bring beauty in form, color and textures 
into line with modern economic values 


In concrete made with Atlas Portland Cement they find a medium 
adapted to both practical and decorative uses. To the recog- 
nized strength and economy of A¢las gray, Atlas White now adds 


par The Atlas plan of distribution is worked out to bring Atlas to consumers in the 
a broad range of new beauty in form, color and surface textures. 


' manner— through the building material dealer, the sole distrib- 
Atlas plants and users. He adds economy in distribution, acts as 
purchasing agent for your community's needs in his chosen 
eld, and deserves your recognition and support. 


But Atlas White does more than make concrete a complete archi- ator between 
tectural material. Wherever a pure white, non- 
staining mortar is indispensable for laying up 
walls and sectional columns of fine building 
stones, Atlas White supplies the perfect binder. 


Write us for information about 
Lumnite, the cement which gives 
28-day strength in 24 hours—a 
product of our affiliated company 


PORTLAND 
CEMEN IeWwat: 
Main Offices: New York -- St. Louis 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA 


W rite to The Atlas Portland Cement Company, 25 Broadway, 
New York, for information on any type of concrete u ork. 
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BEFORE TREATMENT 


[on 








June, 1925, before treatment. Tree in Central Park starving through neg- 
lect under semi-artificial conditions. Note thin foliage and dying top 





and vigor through Davey methods of scientific feeding and pruning 


Saving the starving trees 


of Central Park, New York 


O EXPLAIN away the obvious re- 

sults of neglect and inefficiency, vari- 
ous fanciful and fallacious theories were 
advanced as to the reasons why the trees 
of Central Park are dying. In 1925 the 
Davey Company challenged these unwar- 
ranted claims, and made the positive 
assertion that the trees of Central Park 
are dying from neglect and starvation. To 
prove the truth of this assertion, the 
Davey Company offered to treat, at its 
own expense, 100 dying trees as a demon- 
stration. 

A careful survey by Davey Experts in- 
dicated that about 25% of the older trees 
of Central Park are too far gone to save, 
and another 25%, approximately, are 
border-line cases in advanced stages of de- 
cline, but with some reasonable chance of 
saving them by proper treatment. The 
other 50% were in varying conditions 
from fairly good to relatively poor. 

The 100 trees selected for demonstra- 
tion were taken from the second group of 
border-line cases, and the Davey Com- 
pany staked its reputation on its ability to 


save a substantial portion of these dying 
trees. The treatment given was the result 
of John Davey’s life experience and the 
quarter of a century experience of the 
whole Davey organization. 

This treatment was a combination of 
practical common sense and _ scientific 
knowledge and experience. For exactly 
the same reason that a good farmer culti- 
vates his fields and fertilizes his soil, the 
ground under these trees was thoroughly 
cultivated—adequate and appropriate fer- 
tilizers were used—the ground was pre- 
pared to receive both water and air, so vital 
to plant life. One of the important ele- 
ments inthis program wastheuse of Davey 
Tree Food tostimulatenew growth quickly. 

In addition to this, the trees 
were given expert scientific prun- 
ing toeliminate the dead and weak 
parts, and to establish a proper 
balance between a dying top and 
an impoverished root system. All 
the trees of Central Park are 
living under semi-artificial con- 
ditions, aggravated by neglect. 





JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


One year later, in June, 1926, photo- 
graphs were again taken of the same 100 
trees, and a thorough examination dis- 
closed the fact that 90% of them showed 
definite improvement, a large proportion 
showing really marvelous improvement. 
The other 10% were holding their own. 

All of this proves beyond the possibility 
of doubt or fallacious argument that most 
of the trees of Central Park can be saved, 
if the civic pride of New York forces a 
prompt and complete abandonment of the 
past policy of neglect. 

All trees growing under lawn conditions 
are living under more or less artificial 
handicaps. Many of them are actually 
starving, slowly or rapidly. They need 
help. Are any of your trees starv- 
ing? Look for danger signs in the 
slowly dying tops. The local 
Davey representative will be glad 
to examine your trees and report 
their condition to you without 
cost or obligation. 


Tue Davey TREE Expert Co., Inc. 
727 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 





DAVEY TREE SURGEONS. 
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Antiques 


By BETSEY 


O much interest is being shown 
S nowadays in maps of all kinds 
that | am sure you will all join me 
in thanking Mrs. Josephine Mar- 
tin, of Hebron, Connecticut, for 
these photographs of maps taken 
from an old Flamsteed Atlas. 
Each map represents a_ stellar 


ADAMS 


One cannot fail to observe the 
sturdy honesty of purpose shown 
in the portrait of the man. In- 
deed, | confess to sympathizing 
wholly with his rage at being 
finally forced to publish prema- 
turely his first star catalogue in 
1712. After loudly denouncing it 





oe | constellation, and each one is so. and burning every copy he could 
| interesting that I wish we had lay his hands on, he set to work 
space to print them all. But the courageously on an adequate pub- 
| chief interest to us, as lovers of — lication of his material, but died 
| old things, lies in the photograph before it could be accomplished. 
| of the title-page, with its portrait The first Flamsteed Atlas, as | 
| of ‘Johannes Flamsteedius’ of Der- have said, did not appear until 
by (died Dec. 31, 1719), and its 1729. 
inscription: — But | am afraid I have digressed 
| Atlas Coelestis. London. Printed in too far into the field of science. 
| the year MDCCLIII [1753]. I know you will all be inter- 
| ested to hear how Mrs. Martin 
P This atlas, then, was published came by her Atlas, and her de- 
j | thirty-four vears after the death scription of it. For, while it is not 
| of its author, and twenty-four a first edition, it is a book old 
; vears after the appearance of the enough and rare enough to have 
first Flamsteed Atlas, in 1729.  beena real ‘find.’ | wonder if an\ As ad 
q One is reminded of the turmoil of | of vou happen to possess or know : / 
controversy regarding the publi- of a first edition? Perhaps, in- Selfef XPLessi1o/?! 
a cation of his observations in — spired by Mrs. Martin’s contribu- 
which Flamsteed passed the latter tion, vou would enjoy hunting a se ge we 
a df oO erioc .¢ esigns, 
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vears of his life. He had been 
appointed, by Charles II of Eng- 
land, first ‘astronomical observa- 
tor’ at Greenwich, ‘to correct the 
tables of the heavenly bodies, and 
rectify the places of the fixed stars 
for the use of His Majesty’s sea- 
men.’ His subsequent struggle 


with Sir Isaac Newton and other 
contemporaries of the Royal So- 
ciety, to withhold his results until 
thev could be presented in com- 
plete form, affords a bit of human 
drama which has been many times 
repeated in the scientific world. 








about for one in the old bookshops 
or attics of your acquaintance. 
Mrs. Martin writes: — 


A short time ago, | came into pos- 
session of an old gambrel-roofed cot- 
tage, situated in eastern Connecticut. 
It had been in the same family for over 
a hundred years, but of late years had 
been deserted and allowed torundown 
It needed paint, and shingles, and 
windowpanes. The rains had leaked 
in and added to the desolation. The 
odds and ends of many years had ac- 
cumulated under the eaves, and it was 
there that | came across the Flam- 
steed Atlas — its cover of gray boards 
disfigured by the rain that had leaked 


LT BAS 
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TITLE PAGE OF THE FLAMSTEED ATLAS 








Spanish! Richly carved 
ladderback chair ano strut 
legged table .... in Solid 
Walnut. 


TINGE 


Distinctive Furniture 


© 1927—Kittinger Company 


deftly adapted to modern require- 
ments, make Kittinger Furniture 
of particular interest to those who ap-~ 
preciate distinction in home furnishings. 
Through the creation of new values, every 
modern home can now afford pieces that 


are authentic, individual, expressive. 


An interesting corner arrangement brings 
together a graceful chair of Sheraton in- 
fluence, upholstered in colorful crewel 
embroidery and a charming Georgian 
pier-case or cabinet, available either in 
Solid Maple or Walnut, brightened with 
hand decorations and a fascinating and 


colorful background between shelves. 


The finest examples of Period craftsman- 
ship are now offered at worth-while 
price savings due to the skill of Kit- 


tinger designing and efficient production. 


Let us send you the booklet, “ Living- 
Room Furniture by Kittinger,” contain- 
ing many suggestions for hall, living- 


room and library. Kittinger Company, 


1897 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, N. 4 e 
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CLIFFORD A. TRUESDELL, JR. 
Architect. 

One of the Home“Designs 

from Our Free‘Plan Book 





1000 Years Old 


An amazing proof of the durability of 


California ‘Redwood 


Over 400 years before Columbus discovered 
America, a great Redwood tree fell in the for- 
est. From seed another tree grew up to enor- 
mous size astraddle of the first tree. 


Not long ago the latter tree was cut down. 
Its annual rings proved it to be nearly 1000 
years old. 

Yet the log it had straddled for ten centuries 
was cut up into sound and useful lumber. 
1000 years of contact with the ground had 
caused it to show no signs of decay. 

You can build your home with that same 
kind of wood if you choose. California Red- 
wood is impregnated by nature against rot 
and decay. 

It is easy to work, stays put. It is hard to ig- 
nite and slow to burn. And no wood is more 
beautiful for interior finish and panelled 
rooms than Redwood wide, clear lumber. 

Build for generations. Build soundly with 
this remarkable wood. 


Send for free book,‘“REDWOOD HOME PLANS 
Py CALIFORNIA ARCHITECTS” 


USE REDWOODW—“i%t lasts” 


PEITTTITITIiiriiriiii ti liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iii iit it rer rii tii) 
Ca.irorniA Repwoop Association, Dept.207 
24 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 

Please send me a free copy of your book, “Redwood 
Home Plans by California Architects.” 
Name. me 


Address 





City__ ee 
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MAP SHOWING THE NORTHERN CONSTELLATION, URSA MAJOR (THE 
GREAT BEAR 


through the roof and dropped upon it. 
| knew it was an old book, so put it 
aside to examine at my leisure. 

The book contains, after the title- 
pages, nine pages of reading matter. 
The margins are wide, —all of four 
inches, — so that the reading matter 
is in fine condition; but some of the 
margins are badly torn. After the 
reading matter come the maps. There 
are about thirty large double-page il- 
lustrations, showing the constellations 
in their proper places in the heavens. 
The book ends with two double-page 
maps of the Eastern and Western 
Hemispheres. 

| note that the Phoenix, with its 
outspread wings looking not unlike 
an eagle, and the lamb — Lepus — 
both have small pin-pricks around 
them, as if someone with a thrifty 
mind had used them for a pattern 
when she wanted something to em- 
broider. 

The binding of the Atlas is in such 
poor condition that some people have 
advised me to cut the maps out and 
frame them. The constellations with 
their quaint outlines are very interest- 
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MAP SHOWING THE ZODIACAL CONSTELLATION, 


WATER POURER). 





ing and would look well on a wall. 
But it seems too much like sacrilege. 
After holding together for so many 
years, the book deserves a better fate. 
Perhaps some day it can have a new 
binding. 

— (Mrs.) E. JosepHine Martin 


die 


E think that Mr. Charles 

King will be interested in 
the following letters from readers 
who saw the description of his 
melodeon in our May number. 


My attention has been called to a 
letter written by Charles A. King, 
appearing in the House Beautiful, in 
which he refers to a melodeon of an 
unusual type, a picture of which ap- 
pears as a part of his letter. 

| have a duplicate of this instru- 
ment which belonged to a very old 
man, who before his death resided at 
Dalton, Georgia; he told me that it 
was known as a ‘Seraphine.’ Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary 
defines a Seraphine as ‘An obsolete 





AQUARIUS (THE 
NOTE THE ATTENTION PAID TO THE DECORATIVE 
VALUE OF THE FIGURES REPRESENTING THE CONSTELLATIONS 
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Here is the Contents Table of 


The House Beautiful Gardening Manual 


| Isn’t this the book you have been wishing for? 


i 
' 
| § I. DESIGN OF THE SMALL PLACE, AN INTRODUCTORY . ‘ee aks 
‘ CHAPTER BY FLETCHER STEELE ; 
Good design in small garden like that in small house depends on 
} fitness and good taste — Fitness is adaptation to function — 
Necessary functions must be determined first — These will in- 
uence development of lot and relation of various parts to each 
other — Gardens must be enclosed — Shape and details may fol- 
t low any fancy guided by good taste and common sense — Charac- 
f ter of land and growth should determine design — A few rules to 
H be followed in laying out garden 


II. PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 
DESIGN 

’ Divisions to be considered are entrance, living portions, service and 

play areas — Entrance determined by style of house and mode of 

life — Living area divided between lawn, formal and informal 


' gardens — Service areas must be considered first — Amount of 
space for laundry yard — Relation of garage to house — Require- 
ments for satisfactory drive — Space needed for small vegetable 


garden — Space required for various lawn games and play appa- 
vatus — The estates of Mrs. Be F. Pepper and Mr. & Mrs Wil- 
liam Ellery as examples of suburban lots well designed and well 
carried out 















t III. THE SOIL AND ITS IMPROVEMENT 
Upon treatment of soil depends success or failure of garden — 
Topsoil and subsoil — Physical aspects of soil — Chemical as- 
pects of soil — Improving the soil by cultivation, fertilization, and 
‘ drainage — Direct and indirect agencies for fertilizing — Hints 
on fertilizing — Surface and under drainage — Preparation of 
beds for trees, shrubs, flowers, and roses — Preparation necessary 
i for lawn 
} IV. CHOICE AND ARRANGEMENT OF PLANT MATERIAL 
Trees and shrubs to be planted near the house, in the border, in the 
city, at foundations of houses, at the seashore, and for hedges — 
I Evergreen and deciduous vines — How vines grow — Perennials 
suitable for formal garden and border — Plants for the rock 
} garden — Construction of a rock garden — Construction of dry and 
wet moraines — American Rose Society's list of best roses for dif- 
ferent parts of the country — Spring, summer, and fall flowering 
bulbs 
V. PROPAGATING AND TRANSPLANTING 
Nursery grown stock best to transplant — Propagating by seeds — 
Planting seeds indoors Starting seeds outdoors — Propagating 
‘ by cuttings, by layers, and by divisions — Grafting — Trans- 
planting seedlings — Growing annuals, hardy, half-hardy, and 
j tender — Biennials and plants best treated as biennials — Best 
treatment of perennials — Planting bulbs — Care of roses — 
Groups of garden roses — Transplanting trees and shrubs — 
' Moving large trees — Planting vines — Choice of grass seed for 
lawn 
VI. MAINTENANCE AND EQUIPMENT 
Cultivating necessary for good growth and elimination of weeds — 
Watering — Winter covering to maintain an even temperature — 
Methods of staking — Weeding — Some common weeds — Reno- 
vating beds — Fertilizing — How and when to prune — Es- 
paliered fruits — Clipping hedges — The control and prevention 
of insects and diseases — Some common insects and their remedies 
| — Some fungous diseases and their remedies — Equipment for 
garden work — Cold frames — Hot beds — Watering systems 
i VII. INDOOR GARDENING | 
Essentials for small greenhouse Care of plants in greenhouse — 
) Growing of seeds in flats — Potting and re potting Spraying | 
for insects — Common greenhouse insects and diseases — List 
of plants for indoor culture — Care of house plants — Plants for | 
window boxes | 
VIII. GARDEN FEATURES ' 
i A portfolio of illustrations of garden features, including garden Atlantic Monthly Co ! 
| entrances, enclosures such as walls and fences, pavilions and 7 a at hy vegas iad | 
‘ garden houses, pergolas, arbors, wall fountains, pools, garden 7 8 Arlington St., Boston | 
furniture and sundials we EE 
} APPENDIX I enclose $4.00 for a copy of The | 
A list of common ornamental trees, shrubs and vines both deciduous ~ = House Beautiful Gardening Manual. . 
and evergreen, arranged alphabetically according to botanical ee ae | 
name, with height, use, descriptive remarks, and keyed to show Fagie 
} districts in which they will grow. Also plants for rock garden —_ | 
similarly classified ( ‘ . 
| INDEX 
I LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS AND ARCHITECTS | | 
t Names and addresses of Landscape Architects and Architects Order Here—> AddreSS ©... 10sec sere ence cece eens iia: 


whose work is illustrated in this volume 
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CHATS ABOUT ANTIQUES 


(Continued from page 18) 


English keyboard reed instrument.’ 
This is the only one I had ever seen or 
heard of until | saw Mr. King’s let- 
ter. Unfortunately, however, | do not 
know its history. 

The top of the case consists of a 
removable sliding panel secured by a 
set screw, and under this panel on the 
unfinished top the date ‘May 2, 1792’ 
appears in pencil. I, of course, do not 
know how, when, or by whom this 
date was written. 

As Mr. King could hardly have 
heard of the instrument | have, I as- 
sume there are at least three in ex- 
istence, the two he knows of and the 
one I| have. 

Mr. King’s address is not given in 
the clipping | have, but if either of you 
would care for a photograph of the 
instrument I will be glad to have it 
photographed and send the print to 
him or you, or both. 

— F. E. SHuMaTE 

| noticed with interest the picture, 
in your May number, of a melodeon 
that Charles A. King spoke of, he 
having seen only one of its kind. I 
am interested to know if that one is 
the specimen in the Collection of 
Musical Instruments at Yale Univer- 
sity —for that was given by our 
family. It belonged to my mother, 
Fanny W. Cutler of Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, who married Caleb B. 
Bowers. | remember that she played 
it by working the bellows with one el- 
bow. The maker’s name is on it, and 
if | remember correctly it was made in 
Concord, New Hampshire. The wood 
is very handsome and the stops are of 
ivory. When we were children it was 
consigned to the attic, and on rainy 
days we would blow it up and then 
sit on it to bring forth unearthly 
sounds. My mother was married in 
1849 and had it before that time. 

— Fannie A. Bowers 


oie 


HE May number of House 

Beautiful had scarcely been 
out a day before we began receiv- 
ing letters about Mrs. J. W.’s two 
pitchers. The letters were all so 
interesting that it is difficult to 
decide which to publish. All are 
agreed, of course, that the pitch- 
ers were made by William Ridg- 
way, who worked with his brother 
John at Hanley in Staffordshire 
between the years 1814 and 
1830. Their best-known product 
during that period is the famous 
‘Beauties of America’ series in 
dark blue and white china. After 
1830, when the brothers separated, 
John made a quantity of china 
with patterns for the Harrison 
campaign of 1840. William made 
about fifteen patterns from Amer- 
ican views, printed in other colors 
than the dark blue of the ‘Beau- 
ties.’ 

As to the scenes on Mrs. J. W.’s 
pitchers, Miss Vesta C. Morton 
of Kansas writes as follows: — 

| believe | can answer a question 
asked by a contributor to your An- 
tiques column. I am sure that the 


scenes depicted on her two pitchers 
are the high points in Burns’s up- 


roarious poem, ‘Tam o’ Shanter.’ 
Every detail she has described tallies 
exactly with the story. You know how 
the tale goes, of course. Tam on a 
market night sits by the ingle in the 
alehouse drinking and telling stories 
with his crony, Souter Johnny, the 
landlord, and the landlady — little 
recking of the hour, or the ‘lang Scots 
miles’ that he must cover yet that 
night. It is nearly midnight when he 
mounts his gray mare, Meg. It is a 
wild night, but Tam holds fast his 
blue bonnet and hums a Scotch tune 
to raise his spirits. On the way he 
must pass Alloway Kirk, the haunt of 
many a ghost. As he draws near, he 
sees the place all in a glare of light, and 
hears the sounds of mirth and dancing 
Emboldened by the many draughts he 
has taken, Tam, instead of fleeing, 
comes nearer to watch the dancing 
Such hornpipes, jigs, merry strath- 
speys, and reels! Witches and ghosts 
whirled madly about to the tune 
played by Auld Nick himself. Tam is 
entranced particularly by the dancing 
of the handsomest wench, Nannie. 
Growing more and more excited, he 
shouts out, ‘Weel done, Cutty-sark!' 

Ah, woe to you, Tam! At once all is 
dark, and all the witches are after 
poor Tam in an instant. Meg is away 
like the wind. If she can only make 
the bridge they are safe, for spirits 
dare not cross running water. They 
reach the bridge, but Meg crosses 
without her tail! Nannie has grasped 
it just before Meg reached the bridge! 

Mrs. J. W. might like the little 
moral — hardly serious — tacked on 
at the end: — 


“Now, wha’ this tale o’ truth shall read, 
IIk man and mother’s son, take heed, 
Whene’er to drink you are inclin’d, 

Or cutty-sarks run in your mind, 
Think, ye may buy the joys o’er dear, 
Remember Tam o’ Shanter’s mare.’ 


Another reader, Miss C. G. M. 
of Ohio, remarks: ‘I have seen 
more than one old mug decorated 
with pictures of Tam and Souter 
Johnny; but | have never seen 
the other picture used in such a 
way.’ 

In this connection Miss C.G. M. 
will be interested in the follow- 
ing paragraph from John Spargo’s 
Early American Pottery and 
China: — 

Another great Philadelphia potter of 
the period . . . [was] Abraham Miller. 

. We know that Miller originated 
and made the famous Tam o’ Shanter 
mugs in Rockingham ware which were 
so popular in the decade from 1840 to 
1850. They were apparently never 
marked; at least the writer has never 
seen one that was marked. Mugs of 
this type can be attributed to this 
pottery, and to the period named, with 
a fair measure of confidence. 


It would be interesting to know 
whether Miller copied his idea 
from the Staffordshire potters, or 
whether Ridgway supplied Tam 
O’ Shanter pitchers in order to 
meet a demand from America. 
Certain it is that the Ridgways 
were well known for their readi- 
ness to cater to the American 
market. Does anyone know the 
chronology of these designs? 
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Every House Beautiful Reader Will Want These Two Books 


Each Complete 
In Its Field 


The House Beautiful 
Building Annual 








[ a real home is what you want, here is the real 
book to help you build it 


lhe House Beautiful Building Annual is tull 
of practical, understandable, authoritative in- 
formation covering each smallest detail — the 
choosing of your lot, your relations with architect 
and contractor, your mortgage arrangements, 
vour payments, as well as each and every step in 
the actual building of your house, whether you 








The House Beautiful Furnishing Annual 


F course you want a home that is comfortable, restful, charming, 
rooms that you know you won't find duplicated across the street, or 
just around the corner 





And so there must be many times when you wish for just the kind of 
expert, detailed, up-to-the-minute advice that the Furnishing Annual 
It may be there is a new rug to buy, or a room, perhaps, wait- 


offers you. 
by curtains ol a 


ing to be redeemed by a discerning choice of wallpaper - 
more pleasing design or material — by a needed note of accent in screen, 
or cushion, or lamp — by a fine armchair 
How gladly you will welcome the many prac- 
tical and lovely suggestions of the Furnishing 
Annual! 


Best of all, perhaps, are the many pages ot 


Demonstrative Furniture Arrangement. Here 
are detailed furnishing charts and_ color 


schemes for the Suburban House, the Country 
House, the Apartment, the City House, each 
containing countless ideas for beautifying 
your own home. You will find yourself wish- 
ing you had a dozen homes to furnish as you 


turn the pages of this fascinating book 


The Annuals Are Priced 
at | 

$2.00 Each | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


PMN ss Ws 
Handsomely bound in duotone leatherette 
Size 934" x 1258" em Address 
H.B.-7-27 


Blueprints, drawings, and scores ot 
photographs point the many lessons of the text 


are using wood, brick, stucco, or stone 


actual 


















The Atlantic Monthly Company 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: — 
I enclose $ for which send 
me postpaid 


Che House Beautiful Building 


Annual 
Che House Beautiful Furnishing 
\nnual 


Price $2.00 each 
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An Informal Breakfast Setting by Altman’s Consulting Hostess 


For HOUSES LARGE or SMALL 


Good taste in furnishing—new ideas—the latest things need not have any 
relation to the size of one’s home. 


In the perfection of its good taste and the completeness of its living equip- 
ment, a week-end cottage can be as well furnished as a great chateau in the 


country. 
It is to serve this ideal of completeness in home furnishing as well as good 


taste in the modern spirit that B. Altman & Co. have arranged three entire 
floors devoted to the things that make the home comfortable—beautiful— 


charming—and complete. 





These decorative departments as a group are fully organized with a com- 
petent staff of decorators to plan, estimate and carry out the complete fur- 
nishing of a home, or to give such personal and special service as Altman’s 
consulting hostess renders in advice on table settings, formal or informal. 


COMPLETE HOME FURNISHING 


FIFTH FLOOR SEVENTH FLOOR 





FOURTH FLOOR 
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August is the “Remodeling Number 


monstrosity, and even an old whale-oil house, now converted into a summer 


HERE is so much interest at the present time in the restoring to beauty 
there will be a very helpful article on the practical side of 


and usefulness of old houses that have not yet passed into a hopeless studio. Also, 


state of decay that we are devoting a large part of the next issue to this remodeling. Articles on this subject are apt to deal with the resulting esthetic 
subject of remodeling. There are several reasons for the increased activity advantages, but the point of view of remodeling for comfort is an equally 


in this direction. There are, for one thing, in several sections of the country important one. Of paramount interest, too, is the subject of remodeling the 
a large number of houses, built a hundred and fifty years ago or more, whose _ kitchen. Indeed, we would go so far as to say that, if all the remodeling could 
frames are still intact; and these are so readily adapted to not be done at once, the first step should be taken in the 
modern living that their full value as shelter has not been 
exploited. In other sections of the country, where these old 
houses do not exist, there are still those built fifty and 
seventy-five years ago, of sound construction, although per- 
haps of over-ornate and in other ways unattractive exterior. 
Such houses, as we will show, can be redeemed by judicious 
pruning and a coat of stucco. Finally, the ‘heap of living’ 
that Edgar Guest claims is necessary to make a home has 
already been accomplished in these old homesteads, and we 
can enter into an inheritance of brick and wood and plaster 
that have somehow been moulded and mellowed by the 


kitchen. 

Of course, there are many other subjects discussed and 
lustrated in this next number besides remodeling. In fact, 

se who are going to build will find it particularly helpful, 
because there will start a series of six-room houses designed 
by the Atlantic Division of the Architects’? Small House 
Service Bureau, houses of most ingenious and economical 
plans and attractive exteriors. These houses have never 
before been published. 

Since August is a month of flowers, there will be many 
pages devoted to lovely photographs of various gardens 

> particularly beautiful old garden at Stratford-on-Avon 

England, and another, in the House in Good ‘Taste 
section, in California, equally attractive, although of a very 


experiences of the lives they have sheltered. 
There will be shown, to demonstrate the possibilities of 
making-over old structures, houses of many kinds: a Cape 


Cod cottage, two New England farmhouses, a Victorian different type. 
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HOUSE OF ALBERT GUINN 





E HOUSE, WITH ITS GRAY STUCCO WALLS AND WINDOW 
BECOMINGLY FITS INTO. THE 


: 


BLUE 


, 


HOPE, ESQ. JOHN F. STAUB, ARCHITECT 


SUNROOM, LIVING-ROOM, AND DINING-ROOM ALL LOOK OUT UPON THIS GARDEN OF IRIS-BORDERED 
AND DOOR FRAMES OF ROBIN S-EGC 


TERRACES WHICH MAKE A PICTURE THAT TH 


Photograph by Thompson Brothers 
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THREE CABINS AT CABIN RIDGE 
Designed by Raymond Hood, Godley & Foulihoux 


. seems to be, in the life 
of the individual, a kind of ten-year 
visitation which some people never quite 
outgrow. At nine or ten the boy is building 
a cave or shelter as far from home and little 
sister as the family estate permits; at twenty 
he takes to the woods with blanket, bowie 
knife, and cigarettes; at thirty he is building a 
log cabin with his own hands — defective, 
probably, as to foundation, roof, and flue. 
But at forty, a busier and a wiser man, he 
consults an architect. For he has learned that 
a cave may be a fine 
hiding-place but is not 
to be relied upon for 
real comfort; that pine 
boughs and a blanket 
under the starlit skies 
no longer spell a restful 
night; and that even a 
substantially built log 
cabin may hold little 
peace if the chug-chug 
of the borers is in one’s 
ears. 

At forty, it is no 
longer part of the game 
to be smoked out reg- 
ularly, to carry water 
for long distances, or 
worst of all to spend 


mending the roof or 
in other similar chores. 
One needs rest as well as 
change. In other words, 
as someone has said, 
‘Don’t take your 
“back-to-Nature” so 
hard that you won't 
have time to turn 


Photographs by Raymond A. Warrender 
THE LIVING-ROOM IN THE COTTAGE SHOWN ON THE FOLLOWING PAGE. IT 
HAS WHITEWASHED WALLS AND A SUBSTANTIAL CHIMNEY OF STONE WHICH 


BY HELEN SWIFT JONES 


around occasionally and look at_ her.’ 

Having experienced many of the joys and 
discomforts of youthful camping, it was 
with the greatest interest that | visited the 
three cabins of Cabin Ridge 
and built so that one may more than 
occasionally turn around and look at nature 


designed 


at any time of the vear, and yet lose none of 
the backwoods flavor for which one has fled 
civilization. 

It would be difficult to find a more ideal 
spot than was chosen. Though only an hour 





SEPARATES THIS ROOM FROM THE BEDROOM 
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from the confusion of New York City, within 
ten minutes motor from good markets, and 
near a railroad station, the cabins are com- 
pletely protected from every intrusion. This 
is partly because of their location on the crest 
of a steep ridge, and partly because the 
property for some hundred acres about is 
owned and restricted by a group who intend 
to keep it wild. The ridge is heavily wooded 
in the rear, but the view from the front of the 
cabins is free and open over a deep ravine toa 
sunlit hillside with two or three pleasant white 
farmhouses in the dis- 
tance. Only enough of 
the native oak wood has 
been cleared to give 
light and air; otherwise 
the natural growth has 
been left, forming a low, 
wild garden of blue- 
berry, laurel, ferns, and 
violets, to the very 
doorstep. 

The major problems 
of building, heating, 
plumbing, water-supply, 
and so forth, have been 
similarly solved for all 
three cabins. All are of 
native field-stone con- 
taining a large amount 
of granite, fireproof as 
such stone can be. The 
laying-up of this stone 
has been beautifully 
handled, as has been the 
blending of the varia- 
tions in color found in 
the stone. The joints 
are deeply raked and the 
horizontal joints well 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








THIS SMALL COTTAGE, OF WHICH THE PLAN IS SHOWN AT THE RIGHT, HAS WIDE 
SIDING ON THE GABLE ENDS AND ELL, PAINTED WITH A THIN COAT OF WHITE 
PAINT TO GIVE AN OLD APPEARANCE 


THE LIVING-ROOM BELOW IS IN THE CABIN SHOWN ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE. 

THE DOOR WITH THE LARGE WOODEN BOLT IS THE MAIN ENTRANCE, AND THE 

ARCHED OPENING LEADS TO THE KITCHEN. THE STONE WALLS, BRICK FLOOR, 

AND OPEN TIMBER CEILING MAKE THIS AN APPROPRIATE ROOM FOR THIS TYPE 
OF BUILDING 





















KITCHEN 





BED ROOM LIVING ROOM 


broken. A certain amount of dressing has 
been done, and this, with the use of heavy 
square stones at the corners, tends to give a 
feeling of stability often lacking where field- 
stone is laid too loosely or in too random a 
manner. Yet, having noted these similarities, 
one at once realizes that there is a different 
‘feel’ to each cabin — the use of many rather 
narrow horizontal stones more carefully 
dressed in the most sophisticated of the three; 
wider and more obvious joints with less 
dressing in another; and in the third, — the 
least ‘considered,’ — a random use as in a 
well-built old stone wall. 

The service ell in each is made of wood. In 
one the owner wished to keep a Colonial 
atmosphere in harmony with his Early 
American furniture and belongings, so here 
wide siding was used, painted thinly to give 
an old appearance. For the other two, six- 
inch square adzed timbers were used, ce- 
mented with an effective white cement, a 
chinking which resists rot, borers, and mice. 
At the corners the ends of the beams protrude 
at different lengths, suggesting the days when 
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some hard-pressed settler failed to finish his 
building operations by evening them off; and 
some day one may find a harness or saddle 
slung over one of the lower ones, as in the 
days of old. 

As fire is one of the greatest enemies of the 
camper, everything possible has been done to 
reduce this hazard. The roofs are of asbestos 
sheeting, with the edges trimmed to an 
irregular wave, softening an otherwise ma- 
chine-made look. They have been given a 
coat of neutral paint, harmonizing perfectly 
with the stone of the walls and streaked-on 
in such a way that the effect of protective 
coloration in their wood setting has been well 
produced. The overhang is almost nothing, 
reducing the chance of ground fire reaching the 
roof timbers, as readily happens with a heavy 
overhang. Another precaution is seen in the 
metal window and door frames, and the use in 
one cabin of wire glass panes. Hand fire-ex- 
tinguishers are of course inconvenient corners. 

The question of water-supply, so important 
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THE FIREPLACE IN THE LIVING-ROOM OF THE HOUSE BELOW. NOTICE THE SMALL 
STONE STAIRWAY WHICH WINDS UP BACK OF THE CHIMNEY TO A ROOM UNDER 
THE EAVES AND OVER THE FIRST-FLOOR BEDROOM 


THE WIDE JOINTS OF THE STONE WALL AND THE HEAVY STONES USED AT THE 
CORNERS, COMBINED WITH THE USE OF SQUARED TIMBERS, CEMENTED WITH A 
WHITE CEMENT THAT RESISTS ROT, BORERS, AND MICE, GIVE THIS CABIN A DIS- 
TINCTIVE CHARACTER. NOTICE THE PLACING OF THE WELL AS AN ATTRACTIVE 
FEATURE OF THE FRONT ENTRANCE. THE PLAN IS SHOWN AT THE TFFT 














THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THIS CABIN HAS A CHARACTER QUITE DIFFERENT FROM THE OTHER TWO AND 
BECAUSE OF ITS LOW LINES AND FLAT ROOF RECALLS AN ARIZONA RANCH HOUSE. 
THE PLAN OF THIS HOUSE IS SHOWN AT THE RIGHT 


BELOW IS THE DUTCH DOOR THAT LEADS TO THE SLEEPING-PORCH. NOTICE 

THAT THESE HOUSES ARE BUILT WITH PRACTICALLY NO OVERHANG. THIS IS 

DONE TO REDUCE THE FIRE HAZARD, ONE OF THE GREATEST MENACES OF 
CAMP LIFE 











in camp life and often so difficult, has been 
simply solved by the use of rain water. This is 
collected by the sloping roofs, running off into 
a cistern sunk deep in the ground as a protec- 
tion from freezing. From here it is pumped 
by a few minutes hand-pumping to a tank in 
the attic above the kitchen. One filling of 
this tank is sufficient to take care of the 
family and guests for a week-end. The whole 
plumbing system, running water for bed- 
rooms, shower, and kitchen, is supplied from 
this reservoir. The toilets are of the con- 
venient chemical type and need no water. 
In closing up after winter visits it takes no 
more than the turning of a valve to allow the 
water remaining in the tank to flow directly 
back into the cistern. Theoretically, it might 
seem that with a dry season there might be a 
water shortage; but practically this emer- 
gency has not occurred, and during the sum- 
mer when the great reservoir system feeding 
New York City was at the lowest level in its 
history there was plenty of stored-up water 
in the cistern. On page 27, the modern im- 
provement on the ‘rain barrel’ can be seen in 
the square cistern-head at the left of the 
entrance. 
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THE INTERIORS ON THIS PAGE ARE ALL 
IN THE HOUSE SHOWN ON THE OPPOSITE 
PAGE. THE LIVING-ROOM AT THE RIGHT 
SHOWS FURNITURE THAT HAS BEEN 
MADE BY THE LOCAL CARPENTER FROM 
THE ARCHITECT S$ DESIGNS. THE HANG- 
ING LAMPS, ALTHOUGH HARDLY CLASSI- 
FYING AS ANTIQUES, ARE STILL REMI- 
NISCENT OF OTHER DAYS 


One other thing which often proves difficult 
is the obtaining of ice. Here a local caretaker 
keeps the ice-boxes filled from the outside 
all year, so that no matter what time of 
year the spirit moves one and _ business 
permits a day of leisure in the woods, one is 
never unexpected. 

Distinctive and appropriate as these three 
neighbor cabins are from the exterior, one 
recalling an Arizona ranch cabin, and the 
other two delightfully Early American in 
feeling, they are equally individual within. 
As is true in all primitive homes, the greatest 
amount of skill and elaboration centres about 
the fireplace and hearth end of the room. So 
we find an interesting variation in the design 


of the fireplaces throughout, each well 
adapted to its room and use, each with some 
added charm of craftsmanship. Most in- 
teresting is the large living-room fireplace 
shown on page 27. Could anyone, young or 
old, possibly resist climbing the steps curving 
up over the chimney? And who, young or 
old, mounting thus, would not prefer to sleep 
under the eaves? A simpler fireplace in 
another room has a_hand-hewn ladder 
fastened against the right side of the chimney. 
This leads to the attic store space, and con- 
veniently takes up no room from the living- 
room. The bedroom pictures show a simple 
fireplace made interesting by a frieze of 
hand-carved mallard ducks in low relief. 
The personal touch given by some such addi- 
tion is a charming detail seldom seen, and not 
included in the architect’s specifications, but 
very much enjoyed and appreciated in these 
days of stock designs and model houses. 
There are numerous surprises of this kind 
scattered through the cabins — a fetchingly 
designed weather-vane atop one of the 
cabins is made with (Continued on page 72) 
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IN THE BEDROOM ON THE LEFT AN INDIVID- 

UAL TOUCH IS SEEN IN THE FRIEZE OF HAND- 

CARVED MALLARD DUCKS IN LOW RELIEF ON 
THE MANTEL 


THE KITCHEN, IT SHOULD BE NOTICED, IS 

NOT ONLY CONVENIENT BUT COMFORTABLE. 

THE HANDMADE WORKING-TABLE WITH RACK 

FOR POTS AND PANS MIGHT WELL BE ADOPTED 
IN MANY KITCHENS 
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| ‘THE GARDEN 








OF 


— 


SAMUEL MOorRRIS, 


FsQ. ; 


in Chestnut Hill, |: 


Pennsylvania 
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—— 


ELLEN SHIPMAN, 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT ) 





Photographs by Martie Edwards Hewitt 





THIS GARDEN, AS CAN BE SEEN ON THE PLAN, IS 
DIVIDED INTO THREE PARTS: A LARGER CENTRAL 
PORTION MOSTLY OPEN LAWN, AND TWO NARROW 
OBLONG GARDENS, ONE ON EACH SIDE. THE LARGE 
CENTRAL GARDEN HAS ASMALL POOL IN THE CENTRE, 
OVER WHICH SPREADS AN OLD THORN LOCUST. IT 
IS PLANTED WITH SUCH OLD-FASHIONED SHRUBS AS 
LILACS, BOX, JAPANESE QUINCE, MOCKORANGE, 
PERSIAN YELLOW ROSES, AND WITH FLOWERING 
CHERRIES AND CRABS. AT THE REAR OF THIS GARDEN 
THE WALL BREAKS OUT TO ALLOW FOR A SEAT, IN 
FRONT OF WHICH ARE THREE FANCY-SHAPED ROSE 
BEDS. ON EACH SIDE OF THIS GARDEN IS A LONG 
BOX-BORDERED WALK; AT THE END OF ONE OF 
THESE IS A GATE, AT THE END OF THE OTHER A 
POOL. BEYOND THE RIGHT-HAND PATH IS A GARDEN F 
OF BOX-BORDERED BEDS PLANTED WITH PERENNIALS f 
AND PEAR TREES. THE PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE SHOWS 
A LEAD TANK, WHICH IS PLACED AT THE LEFT TERM- f H 
INATION OF THE PATH THAT CROSSES THE MAIN GAR- nee I 

DEN TRANSVERSELY ON AXIS WITH THE POOL ’ \ 
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ABOVE IS THE SEAT AT THE REAR OF THE LARGE SQUARE GARDEN, WITH A BIT OF THE POOL SHOWING IN 


THE FOREGROUND. BELOW IS THE TEA-HOUSE AT THE RIGHT END OF THE TRANSVERSE PATH. THIS 


ILLUSTRATION SHOWS PARTS OF THE BOX-BORDERED BEDS THAT LINE THE PEAR-TREE WALK 
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THE FRONT OF THE HOUSE, ON A SUNNY SPRING DAY 





SKETCHES OF AN OLD CONNECTICUT FARMHOUSE 


In Which an Artistic Quest Became a Treasure Hunt into the Past 
BY ANNA FROST 
with awe, and the use made of every avail- 


able space for numerous and various-sized 
built-in cupboards and drawers, are signifi- 


It flourished in a Dutch-roofed type of house 
which is now, apparently, as sturdy as ever. 


ONG ago, the Indian name for Wilton 
meant ‘Pleasant Valley,’ and to-day, 


ee 


on the old trail from Norwalk to Danbury, 


later superseded in 1713 by an important 
stagecoach route leading to the Sound 
and thence by boat to New York 
City, lies a much traveled and excellent 
automobile road. Along this, from your 
loitering machine,—if such a_ rare 
species exists, — the hills on either side 
have the pristine look of the olden days. 
Surely the outcropping field-stone sets 
off, in its grayness, the abundant and 
fresh color of meadow and shrub, and 
in its character echoes the vigor of the 
upstanding gnarly oaks, as it must have 
long back. 

It is easy to imagine that the adven- 
turesome youths who in 1725 took ad- 
vantage of the enactment of the town 
of Norwalk stating that ‘as soon as they 
attain the age of twenty-one years, all 
town children shall have a fifty pound 
right of commonage in ye town’ in all 
probability looked on much the same 
vista as they traveled back on horse and 
pillion, or by oxen-drawn carts, bringing 
their precious household goods, among 
which one can picture featherbeds, pew- 
ter, and farm implements. 

The Lamberts were one of the early 
families. They had the first Tavern. 





IN THE HALL ARE MOST APPROPRIATELY 


PLACED THE 


FAMILY HEIRLOOMS 
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The slave quarters in it, which one views 





cant of the fact that quick and un- 
questioning service was dispensed here. 
The most exacting periwigged gentleman, 
arriving in haste or departing pom- 
pously at leisure, would doubtless be 
kept in a mood of uncommon good 
humor. Maybe Wilton, in Wiltshire, 
England, the ancestral home of the 
Lamberts, furnished the scene, in some 
former time, for an experimentation in 
the matter of serving the traveling public. 
At any rate, ‘Wilton’ was chosen for the 
name of the new town, and one is in- 
clined to think that a ‘tavern in the 
town,’ or in some town, was an asso- 
ciating factor in the choice of name. 
At about this time, the meetinghouse 
was built, from the general funds; and 
the need for thrift is evident in an old 
record reading that unless ‘any man or 
men build at their own expense there 
would be no steeple.’ Almost one hundred 
years later, in 1901, that graceful feature 
was added. 

Later on, the farmer laying the field- 
stone fence must have paused in his 
thankless task to watch the progress of 
the mail coach along the highway until 
it was lost from sight; and many a little 
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through this friend, 


nose must have been pressed against the 
windowpane to greet the traveler. Now, 
these crossing and recrossing fences pursue 
their frolicsome way over the undulating, 
and sometimes abruptly mounting, hills — 
as if each stone of 
them, had, one night, 
spontaneously plotted 
to leave its more 
deeply rooted broth- 
ers, and so had helped 
to form this meander- 
ing, ribbonlike forma- 
tion. Many is_ the 
time, though, they 
break the ranks to 
skip the lively stream, 
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squarely by the road, facing a sloping hill. 
A part of this land has never changed hands 
since it was bought from the Indians. At 
the corner is a trellised cottage, which from 
the beginning served as a combination 











which continues 
through the valley. 
The pioneers settled 
their traffic problem 
at this point for a long 
time to come, — bar- 
ring the advent of the 
motor truck, — by an 
effective construction 
of counter propped 
beams making a | 
bridge. A few of ' 
these still remain 
spanning the river, on 
the byroads where 
they have stood the 
strain of all smaller 
vehicles and the rigor of long, hard winters. 

By this same stream, an hour and a half’s 
train journey from Manhattan, a friend had 
invited me to see her 
new studio, devised 
from an old barn 
possessing hand-hewn 
timbers. Along the 
winding road from the 
station, we passed the 
white-spired church, 
which, not unlike a 
European cathedral, 
can boast of a hun- 
dred years in the 
making; and some 
lovely doorways were 
glimpsed which whis- 
pered, ‘Time has been 
kind to us here.’ 

My first impression 
of those aboriginal 
owners was further 
emphasized on my 
fortunate access, 








to a fine type of Con- 
necticut farmhouse, 
the homestead of the 
Comstocks. 

Their grounds, con- 
sisting of one hundred 
and forty acres, are situated at the corner 
of the old, level stagecoach route and a road 
winding back into the hills, about seven miles 
from Ridgefield. The main house sits 








THIS FIREPLACE HAS A CHARMING SIMPLICITY AND, WITH THE TERRY CLOCK AND 
QUAINT ORNAMENTS, MAKES ONE OF THE COSIEST SPOTS IN THE HOUSE 


country store and post office, for years re- 
ceiving the mail-bag flung from the passing 
coach. Up the turn of the road are two 





THE LARGEST FIREPLACE OF THE FIRST KITCHEN, WITH A HEARTHSTONE MEASURING 
NINE FEET THREE INCHES 


smaller houses, recently rejuvenated into 
delectable little summer homes. These were 
used for the farm help, and on occasion were 
rented. Up to the time of the building of the 
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railroad, in 1852, a cobbler did a thriving 
business in one; and at about the same time, 
in still another, the very important work of 
blacksmithing progressed. The long sweep- 
ing roof-line of one of these little old houses 
Il saw from the 
grounds of my friend’s 
place, and on_ the 
first day there, in 
early May, made a 
sketch of it, seen be- 
hind and beneath the 
low-hanging and quite 
leafless branches of 
the big trees. 

It was just before 
tea, at the Comstocks’ 
on the following day, 
that the outdoor ap- 
peal of the main house 
induced a second 
sketch. Seated on a 
stone fence, | had a 
charming view of the 
fagade, over which the 
shadows of the deli- 
cately interlacing 
branches played a 
flickering pattern; and 
as | enthusiastically 
sketched away, I se- 
cretly figured how | 
might find the time 
to encircle the house 
to draw it from its many interesting angles 
before the foliage became too thick. The 
maples, which surround the house, leaf out 
to such astonishing 
proportions by June 
that one has to come 
close and peer up- 
ward to follow the 
line of the eaves. Be- 
tween the house, on 
this south side, and 
the one-time country 
store, there is a short, 
decided, slope to a 
sunken, flat square of 
velvety green. This 
is the site of a former 
vegetable garden, 
which was planted in 
neat rows with a 
straight path in the 
middle, on either side 
of which the busy 
woman of the house 
could pick the most 
delightful old-time 
nosegay, after pulling 
her necessary greens 
for cooking. The pres- 
ent owner has de- 
veloped a somewhat 
formal English garden 
around this square, using against its outer 
edge an eight-foot border of a variety of 
flowers belonging to the changing seasons. 
A delightful grouping of shrubs form a rich 
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background to this variegated band of color. 
If the house is viewed from here, one sees 
the broad shingles, — from which, with 
difficulty, great hand-wrought nails may be 
pulled, rustless to this day, — the twenty- 
four small panes of glass composing each 
window, and the substantial square chimney. 
One realizes from such inspection that this 
perfectly preserved and dignified home is 
one of some antiquarian 
importance. Its proud 
and unmolested air of 
an earlier day can be 
accounted for, largely, by 
the four generations of 
Comstocks who have re- 


sided here. 





Strong Comstock and 
his fathers before him are 
of the earliest settlers of 
Wilton. The first Com- 
stock, Nathan, came in 
1738, and his son, Samuel, 
with one hundred others 
from Wilton, was in the 
Continental Army. He 
Was a captain of a com- 
pany of volunteers, and 
for gallant service later, 
when attached to General 
Washington’s division, 
was made Major. While 
he was away in. service 
his wife was at their home, 
which was situated just 
across the road, diago- 
nally from the present 
Comstock residence. 
When the British under 
General Trvon_ retreated 
after the Battle of Ridge- 
field, on their way to the 
Sound thev found, to 
relieve their harassed feel- 
ings, a bountifully laid 
table in a cheerily lighted 
room. (Mrs. Samuel had 
buried the silver, and had 
done a little retreating 
herself, to a convenient 
hilltop.) The house was 
left intact, and as a result 
of this adroit move Comstock descendants 
have a delicate Hepplewhite mirror and one 
of the Major’s favorite little tables, as a 
graceful decoration in the entrance hall, 
under the turn of the stairs. In a tool-house 
and catch-all behind the house sits a corner 
cupboard, iooking quite disreputable. It 
was taken recently from the kitchen where 
the scene of this hostessless hospitality took 
place. The restoring of the battered body 
would be worth almost any money, in order 
to show again to an admiring world the fine 
sweeping curves of the three shelves. 

Is it at all strange that the Comstocks 
have desisted from any so-called improve- 
ments? At the conclusion of the drawing, and 
after cautiously extricating myself from the 
stone fence, | became cosily ensconced by the 


THE HOUSL BGEAGCTICGS 
largest fireplace. The most beguiling tea, 
and the much appreciated ease of a rush- 
bottom chair, did not divert, for long, my 
attention from the noticeably fine wood 
paneling about the great hearth, a fascinating 
bull’s-eve door leading to the second kitchen, 
broad floor planking, and the splendid 
craftsmanship present in the iron latches 
and hinges of doors and cupboards, 





THE PRINT OF THE LITTLE HAND SHOWING THROUGH THE PAPER MAKES A 


POIGNANT APPEAL FROM THE PAST 


There are unmistakable signs that this 
house was, in the beginning, a very high 
class tavern. Records reveal that in the 
middle of the eighteenth century Alexander 
Resseque, who ran a fine tavern in Ridge- 
field, —the home, now, of Cass Gilbert, 
— owned two thousand acres of land in 
Wilton. His wife was a wealthy widow, a 
French lady from New York City, and their 
son Alexander married Thankful Belden of 
Wilton. This house, which stands on part of 
that old Resseque property, had a ballroom 
on the second floor. A carved pilaster, 
against the middle of the side wall, shows on 
each side of a thin partition separating a 
front and back bedroom. These occupy the 
space of the dancing floor, which was thirty 
feet in length. The gavety witnessed by 





these walls must have been felt by an extra 
strain put upon the four corner-posts of the 
room. Ina back corner on the same wall, the 
imprint of a small hand shows through the 
paper. Mavbe some voung Thankful, or a 
small Alexander the Third, made this private 
experiment when the plaster was drying. 
A while back, when six lavers of paper were 
removed and one put back, through that one 
the soft shadows made by 
the faint imprint revealed 
the shape of a hand of a 
tive- or six-vear-old child. 

From the front north 
bedroom there used to 
be a small door through 
which, if one crawled, a 
smoke closet could be 
reached behind the chim- 
ney. Before this was 
broken through, to make 
a passage to the rear of 
the house from the upper 
front hall, it was known 
by the present generation 
of Comstocks, when chil- 
dren, as ‘Bluebeard’s 
Closet.’ From this new 
hallway, at the rear, 
straight steep stairs now 
lead to the attic. These 
garret stairs were, in the 
davs of the smokeroom, 
continuations of those of 
the front hall — showing 
their original importance. 
Think of the number of 
retainers necessary in a 
house possessing two 
kitchens and a ballroom. 
Besides, many a traveler 
with a modest purse must 
of necessity have climbed 
the second flight, for a 
night’s lodging in the 
garret. 

One finds this a great, 
quiet place, the size of 
the two parlors and first 
kitchen on the ground 
floor. It has an orderly 
and quite vast array of 
things, and a very pleasant and curious 
odor of seasoned wood, leather, and old 
paint. It has wooden pegged rafters, and 
a chimney in the middle — four feet, eleven 
inches square. At each end is a diminutive 
window with its casing near the floor-line, 
allowing for a chary inlet of the searching 
cold air of winter. In the summer, the 
faraway shadows of the peak denote a large 
air space, which makes, in warm weather, 
attic sleeping quite bearable. Many small 
black iron candlesticks, rows of old books 
ranged on shelves, a beehive chest, rag rugs 
hung on lines, outdated farm implements 
such as flails, a spinning-wheel, a carpetbag, 
and sleighbells live here in a happy retire- 
ment. Like the dolls, removed from a quaint 
horsehide trunk, (Continued on page 72) 
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THE HOUSE OF REGINALD FINCKE, EsQ. 


Southampton, Long Island 


PEABODY, WILSON & BROWN, ARCHITECTS 


THIS HOUSE, BUILT ON THE SAND DUNES 
WITHIN ONE HUNDRED FEET OF THE 
OCEAN, IS NEVERTHELESS OF SOUND 
CONSTRUCTION, BECAUSE ITS FOUNDA- 
TIONS GO DOWN THROUGH BEACH SAND 
TO THE OCEAN LEVEL, OVER 15’ BELOW 
THE FIRST FLOOR LEVEL. THE HOUSE IS 
OF THE FRENCH FARM TYPE, OF STUCCO 
WITH STONE LINTELS AND QUOINS AND 








A ROOF OF BROWN VERMONT SLATE. 
THE WEEPING WILLOW IN THE COURT 
IS MUCH NEARER THE OCEAN THAN THE 
SUPPOSED DEAD LINE FOR TREES, BUT 
IT SEEMS TO PROSPER, PROTECTED AS IT 
IS FROM BLOWN SAND BY THE HOUSE. 
rHUS, IT IS INTERESTING TO NOTE, ARE 
NATURE AND BIBLICAL ENGINEERING 
BOTH CHALLENGED IN THIS HOUSE 























(C) Asahel Curtis 


PHLOX GROWING IN VARIETY WITH OTHER MEMBERS OF THE ROCK GARDEN IN THE ROCKWORK THAT FORMS THE 
ENTRANCE TO A CITY HOME. JUDICIOUS PLANTING GIVES SECLUSION THAT IS UNUSUAL IN TOWN HOUSES. A SPACE 
APPROXIMATELY 80 X 120 FEET PROVIDES FOR THIS AND THE HOUSE AS WELL 


PHLOXES IN THE ROCK GARDEN 


Easily Grown and Profuse in Bloom, They are Unsurpassed for this Purpose 
BY ANDERSON McCULLY 


| TOR sheer profusion of bloom during their — which occurs in Siberia as well as Alaska, the to the rock garden. They are not fastidious 


season, the dwarf and alpine phloxes are —_— phloxes are native only to North America. — or fussy as to their soil and surroundings, 
not surpassed by any other rock garden Mr. Farrer speaks of them as incomparably — though they range from rampant, choking 


flowers. With the exception of Phlox sibirica, the greatest contribution America has made sheets of bloom, best naturalized in the wild 





AT THE LEFT, PHLOX DRUMMONDI. AT THE RIGHT A RATHER UNUSUAL NATURAL HYBRID THAT CAME UP IN THE ROCKWORK 
WHERE SEVERAL VARIETIES ARE GROWING. IT HAS THE ROUND, OVERLAPPING PETALS OF PHLOX DRUMMONDI, BUT THE TRAIL 
HABIT OF SOME OF THE SUBULATA GROUP. THERE ARE SOME FLOWERS AMONG THEM WITH MORE OPEN PETALS 
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rockery, to dainty little flowered cushions 
that need understanding protection from en- 
croaching neighbors. 

Like their tall border cousins of the pa- 
niculata and other groups, many of the native 
types have been happily hybridized, with the 
breeding-out of much that was questionable 
in leggy tendencies of growth, and also a 
decided leaning toward the difficult magen- 
tas. The standard hybrids seem unquestion- 
ably to be improvements upon the types, and 
I would suggest bearing this in mind when 
placing orders. The little-known ones from 
the Pacific Coast mountain ranges have been 
little hybridized, however, and | believe any- 
thing along these lines is still rather in the 
experimental stage. These types in them- 
selves, though, seem to run mostly in whites, 
or in pale pinks and lavenders that are clear 
in tone. As behooves alpines, they also grow 
compactly. 

General directions for cultivation are at 





THE PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE 

SHOWS MOSTLY PHLOX DI- 

VARICATA, GROWING IN THE 
CORNERS OF THE STEPS 


VARIOUS PHLOXES GROWING 
IN ROCKWORK TOWARD THE 
WILDER END OF THE GARDEN. 
THIS IS IN A REGION OF 
VOLCANIC FORMATION, AND 
THE BOULDERS STRIKE THE 
EYE AS NATURALLY AS DOES 
THE STRATIFIED FORMATION 
IN DISTRICTS WHERE IT OCCURS 
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first confusing; but when it is remembered 
that they come from practically every state 
in the Union — from prairies, plains, forests, 
mountains, from arctic regions of Alaska to 
sun-baked slopes of Georgia and the sandy 
lands of Florida and Louisiana — it is not 
surprising that general instructions are 
contradictory. That single sets of cultural 
notes have essayed to cover them all is a 
true tribute to their innate ability to make 
the best of things. 

Some of these have a decided preference 
for shade, others revel in a sun-drenched 
bank. Generally speaking, a well-drained 
soil and sunshine are best for them. They do 
not care for damp, shady places or a cold, 
heavy soil, and they should not have stagnant 
water around them in the winter. A loamy 
soil, with a mixture of sand or grit and leaf- 
soil to equal about one third its bulk, is 
particularly good—though by far the 
greater majority of them need no especial 
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preparation. They will flourish on limestone, 
and may be used to trail down over walls or 
rocky slopes. An east or west exposure seems 
better than one north or south, as while af- 
fording sunshine it also protects from a too 
long and ardent visitation in summer. 

To keep the plants from growing bare and 
scraggly in the centres, the growth should be 
cut back as soon as the flowers fade. It is also 
well to work a little gritty compost in among 
the shoots. Old plants may be taken up and 
divided at this time. It is better to plant the 
portions in a gritty soil in partial shade 
through the summer, before setting them in 
their permanent places in early fall. 

Cuttings may also be inserted in summer. 
Sand or gritty soil is best for this, and it is 
wiser to cover them with glass, and shade 
until they have taken root. Be sure to keep 
the sand damp, and in a few weeks these may 
be moved to loamy soil. 

The creeping and trailing phloxes are 
generally propagated by heaping 
soil at intervals over the trailing 
stems. These will root, and may 
then be cut apart and set out as 
new plants. 

Phlox subulata, the moss pink 
carpeter, is probably the most 
widely known of the rock garden 
phlox. This is a native of the 
Atlantic Coast, being found from 
New York to Florida. The type 
is frankly magenta, and | believe 
some of its varieties will, as a rule, 
be preferred; though it can be truly 
beautiful itself, clambering down 
over soft gray stone in the more 
rugged parts of the garden. 

There are numerous varieties of 
this, many (Continued on page 74) 








Plotographs by Burr A. Church 





THIS PAINTING — WITH THE TITLE ": 858. DELAWARE, COM. DAN’L. T. PATTERSON. 
OFF THE COAST OF AMERICA. HOMEWARD BOUND 1836' —— CAME INTO MY POSSES- 
SION IN A CURIOUS MANNER 


HERE is a great affinity between pic- 
T tures of ships and old houses, par- 
ticularly in seaport towns. For vears before | 
was able to go back to the historic town that 
| knew and loved as a boy, | collected ship 
pictures. And now | own a house there, a 
house built by a fine gentleman of the sea a 
century and more ago — built of great hand- 
hewn timbers, tenoned, mortised, and pegged 
together, floored with wide planks of pine, 
and paneled from floor to ceiling on the walls 
that contain the ample fireplaces. There 
hang mv ship pictures — not museum pieces, 
perhaps, although some of them are of more 
than passing interest, but pictures that | 
have grown to care for, survivals of the many 
that | have owned. 

In the library there is only one picture of 
ships, for books fill the walls on two sides, and 
windows occupy a third; but the single pic- 
ture that hangs over the fireplace against the 
white-painted panels is one that | prize most 
highly, not only for its beauty, but for its 
historic significance. L. Garneray was the 
painter; the Battle of Lake Erie is the 
spirited subject; 1822 is the date which 
follows the signature. Garneray 
distinguished marine artist, and I imagine 
there must be many examples of his work in 
his native France, but the canvases which 
commemorate his visit to America are 
limited. This is no portrait of a painted ship 
upon a painted ocean, as so many ship pic- 
tures are, but a scene of tremendous activity. 
lhe ships are in motion, a breeze fills their 
sails, smoke from the guns floats off against 
the blue sky, there is life in the water. It is a 
painting filled with light and movement; 
infinite detail is indicated, but not meticu- 


Was a 


lously traced. It is a painting that catches 
the eye with casual pleasure, and vet it is 
possible to stand before it time after time and 
study it for long minutes. 

On the bookshelves to the right are ac- 
counts of this very battle, with diagrams 
of the engagement; and in this slim little 
octavo volume, written in fading ink on 
the title-page, is the name ‘O. H. Perry’ — 
the author of that imperishable phrase, ‘We 





THE ONLY SHIP PICTURE IN THE LIBRARY IS ONE OF HISTORIC SIGNIFICANCE, FOR IT 





My SHIP PICTURES 


Some of the Survivals of the 
Many I have Owned 


BY JOSEPH HUSBAND 


have met the enemy and they are ours.’ 

That was a battle never to be forgotten in 
American naval history. But quite forgotten 
as a battle, although as a picture of almost 
equal interest, is the mellow canvas in the 
dining-room: ‘The Gallant Attack and 
Capture of the American Flotilla by the 
Boats of the Squadron under the Command 
of Capt. Nicholas Lockyer, R. N. C. B., near 
New Orleans, December 1814 — by T. L. 
Hornbrook’; the title being neatly painted 
on a gold plate on the massive frame, and 
copied from the now almost illegible title on 
the painting itself, which further adds that a 
hundred men were lost in the fight. Here the 
American vessels, light topsail sloops, lie at 
anchor in the tawny river; huge American 
flags droop from the peaks; above in the 
rifts of the clouds are patches of clear blue 
sky. In the foreground the British boats, 
flags of England flying, row forward to the 
attack. Spurts of water from falling round- 
shot surround them; smoke like fluffs of 
cotton bursts from the guns. The engagement 
is forgotten, but the old gold frame with its 
anchors and cannon and coiled rope in in- 
tricate design were done with patient care. 
Bought in London a few years ago, it perhaps 
was hung in the house of the descendant of 
some English officer in that gallant affair; for 
gallant it was, with the boats that rowed 
forward into the hail of shot, flags flying 








DEPICTS THE SPIRITED BATTLE OF LAKE ERIE 
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and officers standing in the stern sheets. 

Also in the dining-room are two little water 
colors of the period of 1840. Picked up some 
vears ago in a shop in Boston, their soft fresh 
color is as bright as on the day when thev 
were painted. One is a picture of a brig, the 
other of two full-rigged ships. All flv the 
Stars and Stripes, the gayest bit of bunting 
that any ship can fly, although the red 
tlag of England gives a fine spark to a 
merchantman. 

rhe hall presents a rather motley variety. 
Here is a full-rigged ship of two hundred 
vears ago, a grayish water color that came 
from a little shop in Seaton, Devonshire, 
where so many mariners of England were 
given birth, which means much to me par- 
ticularly because of her who made it mine. 
rhe frame must be as old as the picture; the 
descendants of the wood-borers who perhaps 
took up quarters there in Nelson’s dav still 
drill their spiral tunnels in the dry oak, and a 
tap with the fingers sends out tiny puffs of 
brown dust. 

Of a much later period is the ‘Portrait of 
an East Indiaman coming to an Anchor at 
Spithead, by R. Dodd’ — the indefatigable 
Dodd; how much he has contributed to the 
history of ships! Someone has varnished the 
engraving, and it wears a golden-yellow look 
which I would not change, for it is as | found 
it in a house in London, and | thought how 
delightfully it would grace one of my own 
walls. 

There is one other engraving in the hall, a 
memento of a pleasant week in Edinburgh. 
It is not a rare print by any means, but as it 
commemorates ‘The Memorable Engage- 
ment of Capt. Pearson of the Serapis with 
Paul Jones of the Bonhomme Richard and 
his Squadron — Sept. 23, 1799’ it is of more 
than passing interest to anvone who is con- 
cerned with the romantic historv of our 
navy. The frame is probably as old as the 
picture. As old wine seems to have a finer 
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THE COMPANION OF THE PAINTING ON THE LEFT, ENTITLED “THE SITUATION OF 
THE DELLAWARE I5 MINNETS AFTER SHE WAS FIRST STRUCK BY THE WHITE SQUALL. 


THE PAINTING OVER THE FIRE- 
PLACE IN THE DINING-ROOM HAS 
THE FOLLOWING INSCRIPTION 
NEATLY PRINTED ON A GOLD 
PLATE ON THE MASSIVE FRAME: 
“THE GALLANT ATTACK AND CAP- 
TURE OF THE AMERICAN FLOTILLA 
BY THE BOATS OF THE SQUADRON 
UNDER THE COMMAND OF CAPT. 
NICHOLAS LOCKYER, R. N. C. B., 
NEAR NEW ORLEANS, DECEMBER 
1814’ 


LOOSING ALL OUR SAILS’ 



















flavor when poured from an ancient bottle, 
so to me old prints appear to their best 
advantage in contemporary frames. The 
modern picture-framer who ts called in to 
repair and restore too often wreaks havoc 
with his gilding-brush, 

But the two pictures in the hall which | 
most admire show a far less professional 
touch than any of the (Continued on page 77) 


THE SHIP IN THE PAINTING OVER THE 

LIVING-ROOM FIREPLACE HAS SOME- 

THING OF THE BLUFF BOWS OF THE 

INDIAMAN. OVER THE COUCH IS A 

YANKEE CLIPPER AT ANCHOR IN A 
CHINESE PORT 











LOWER-CASE NATURE STUDY 
By Walter A. Dyer 


Y ‘lower-case’ nature study I mean just the difference 

between Nature Study and nature study. Perhaps 
the latter does not deserve to be called a ‘study’ at all; the 
terms are frankly used for effect. 

Those who indulge in Nature Study take their sport 
seriously. The cult is composed, | think, of constitution- 
ally serious-minded people. They dress in knickerbockers 
of both genders, and carry cameras and botany cans and 
butterfly nets and field glasses, and go off on long, arduous 
hikes. I have no doubt that they enjoy it in their own 
serious-minded way, but I don’t believe they get much fun 
out of it. | have a notion that they would consider fun and 
Nature Study fundamentally incompatible. Frivolity 
might interfere with the completion of the bird or wild- 
flower census. 

The lower-case nature student, if such he may be called, 
is an indolent-minded Philistine and, often, a flippant 
heretic. He is a lover of nature in the Epicurean rather 
than the Aristotelian sense. (I don’t believe that means 
anything, but it sounds well.) He would rather lie on his 
back under a tree and watch a soaring hawk than start off 
on ornithological excursions. (He calls them ‘exertions.’) 
He does n’t care a snap for completeness of data. He pre- 
fers to enjoy nature without subjecting her to scientific, 
analytical processes. He gets a lot of fun out of the most 


casual observations, and is shameless in his ignorance. 


OW I am quite sure that the Nature Study people 
N are right in the matter. They have dug up a lot of 
things that the rest of us like to know — at second hand. 
They know that superficial information is likely to be 
wrong, and that only first-hand knowledge is authentic. 
‘Drink 
deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.’ (Have | got that quo- 
tation correct? It’s such a bother looking things up.) 
Yes, they are quite right. But they irritate me. 

Because I am a good deal of a Philistine myself in this 





They have good authority for their attitude 


matter, — though | yield to none in my enjoyment of 
nature, — I feel impelled to say just a word in defense of 
lower-case nature study. I am only human, and I am 
conscious of a desire to retaliate for certain looks of disdain 
that I have occasionally encountered in the eyes of Nature 
Students. I want to get back at them just a little for their 
arrogant assumption of superior virtue and for their pride 
of intellect. 

I suppose | am what might be called a ‘back-yard orni- 


thologist.’ | have never in my lifeset forth on a chilly sunrise 
bird-hunt. The birds have a very accommodating and 


perhaps flattering way of coming to me if I sit still long 


enough (I don’t mind sitting still); and if I miss a few rare 
ones, that is their lookout. When the spring migration of 
the warblers takes place, and one morning finds the apple 
trees filled with busy little olive-colored birds, | am quite 
as excited as the Nature Students, though in a somewhat 
different way. I am not at all distressed if I cannot tell 
which of the twenty-odd varieties of warblers are represent- 
ed. I merely watch them pecking industriously at the buds, 
and am content. I can tell a redstart from a goldfinch, 
because both have come into my yard; but I do not find 
myself particularly eager to know all the fine points of 
their respective anatomies. | am very superficial and un- 
scientific, | grant you; but I believe I enjoy watching a 
phoebe feeding her young as well as any Nature Student. 

I] have never seen a showy ladyslipper, — the spectabile 
kind, — though I have been told where they grow and 
could doubtless find them if | were n’t so lazy. I know 
where to find fringed polygalas in May, and if | come upon 
a cardinalflower by chance I am quite as happy as if I had 
gone hunting for it. And the golden dandelions in my own 
yard are no less beautiful because they are so common — 
Emerson has pointed that out. 

] may as well admit here that I owe the Nature Students 
a debt. I possess a few books which they have written and 
in which I can usually find the means of identifying a bird 
or a flower without too much labor. | am very glad they 
have written such books, and | am equally glad that | 
have n’t got to write one myself. 

I like to watch the robins hopping about on the lawn 
after a rain, cocking their sleek heads and listening for 
worm-made sounds that would be inaudible to us. | like 
to see the starlings rise up in a flock as if at a given signal 
and go sailing off, all in the same direction. I like to see the 
winter crows go cawing homeward to their roost in the late 
afternoon. | like to listen to the lilting songs of oriole and 
catbird near the house, and to the infinitely beautiful whis- 
tle of the wood thrush in the dell. This may not be orni- 
thology, but I like it. 


‘© winter afternoon | visited a lady in town who had 
had a feeding-table built outside her dining-room 
window. It was roofed-over and painted a neat green, and 
had been built according to Nature Study specifications. 
But for some perverse reason the birds would n’t visit it, 
though the woodpeckers came sometimes to sample the 
suet nailed to a near-by tree-trunk. So she got an ordinary 
unpainted box, and placed it on its side against the piazza 
railing. She baited it with chicken feed and peanuts and 
pieces of apple, and hither the (Continued on page 78) 
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THE HOUSE IN GOOD TASTE 
Out-of-Door Sitting Places 





Mattie Edwards Hewstt 


THIS INVITING LOGGIA HAS BLUE AND TAN FURNITURE, ORANGE AWNINGS, SPANISH EMBROIDERIES OF 
BRILLIANT COLORS ON THE WALLS, AND, DRAPING THE ARCHES, THE PURPLE-TONED BOUGAINVILLEA. THE 
HOUSE OF ALFRED G. KAY, ESQ., IN PALM BEACH, FLORIDA. MRS. ALFRED G. KAY, ARCHITECT 
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- H. Gettsche ~ ; : 
THIS BRICK AND STONE PAVED TERRACE IS BUILT OVER THE GARAGE WHERE IT COM- 
MANDS A VIEW OF THE BEAUTIFUL VALLEY. IT IS ON THE ESTATE OF MORRIS L. COOKE, } 


ESQ., CENTRE BRIDGE, PENNSYLVANIA. WILLIAM LAWRENCE BOTTOMLEY, ARCHITECT 


THE NARROW PAVED TERRACE BELOW OCCUPIES ONE SIDE OF A SMALL FORMAL GARDEN 
WHICH IS ENCLOSED BY THE HOUSE AND LIVING-ROOM WING ON TWO OTHER SIDES. THE 
PERGOLA SEPARATES IT FROM A LAWN WHICH STRETCHES TO A WILD FLOWER MEADOW. 

THE HOUSE OF W. D. EDWARDS, ESQ., IN PASADENA. ROLAND E. COATE, ARCHITECT { 
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Philip B. Wallace 


THE HIGH STUCCO WALL, BOLD PERGOLA, AND MAMMOTH VINE, COMBINED WITH SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW, 
GIVE A DRAMATIC SETTING TO THIS PAVED TERRACE, OR, AS IT IS CALLED, THE ‘WISTERIA.ROOM.’ ON THE 
ESTATE OF ARTHUR E. NEWBOLD, JR., ESQ., LAVEROCK, PENNSYLVANIA. MELLOR, MEIGS & HOWE, ARCHITECTS 
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Burr A. Church 

















A CORNER OF A NARROW BRICK TERRACE IN THE VERY HEART OF THE CITY, EXCEEDINGLY SMALL IN AREA, YET 
PROVIDING AN OPPORTUNITY FOR OUT-OF-DOOR LIVING IN MIDSUMMER, WHICH THE OWNERS MUST SPEND IN 
TOWN. THE SMALL LEADED CASEMENTS AND OLD CHINTZ CURTAINS OF TOBACCO BROWN, THE GREEN CANVAS 
CURTAINS AT THE DOOR, AND THE CHECKERBOARD PATTERN OF THE BRICKS, GIVE A COTTAGE CHARACTER TO 
THIS BASEMENT FLOOR OF A FIVE-STORY HOUSE. ELEANOR RAYMOND, OF FROST @ RAYMOND, ARCHITECT 
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F ever a man labored for the benefit and 

enjoyment of future generations it was 
George Baxter. His prints, because of the 
originality of the process by which he colored 
them, stand quite apart 
from those of all other 
artists. They were little 
noticed during his life- 
time, and it was not until 
the late eighties of the 
nineteenth century that 
Baxter prints were really 
appreciated by collectors. 
Since then, there has 
been an ever-increasing 
interest in, and a conse- 
quent demand for, any- 
thing by him that was 
real and in good condition. 

His father, John Baxter, 
a printer and publisher of some note, lived in 
Lewes, Sussex, where George was born in 1804; 
when very young the son showed re- 
markable talent for drawing, and illustrated 
several books which his father published. 
His fondness for drawing in miniature fol- 
lowed him through life, although in size his 
prints vary, some being about three feet 
wide, while others cover a space no larger 
than two square inches. 

After leaving school he was immediately 
apprenticed to a wood carver, but he re- 
mained with him only a short while before 
coming up to London to perfect himself in the 
art. Here we find him a lad scarcely twenty 
years old, of medium height, with ruddy 
complexion and short curly hair. His spirit 
was unconquerable, and his will power, 
which grew stronger as difficulties beset him, 
was largely responsible for his having pro- 





(GEORGE BAXTER 
The Man and His Work 
BY STEWART F. CAMPBELL 


duced a process of color-printing so compli- 
cated that it would have staggered many a 
man of less courage. Of this man, who con- 
tributed so generously to the art of picture- 





making, no substantial biography has yet 
been written; and one must needs gather im- 
pressions of him and his work from frag- 
mentary notes, here and there, and so put 
together a composite picture of this color 
genius of the nineteenth century. But he has 
lived in the public mind, because his art has 
survived him, and that art he brought to a 
state which was well-nigh perfection. 

It was sometime between 1824-27 when 
Baxter, then only about twenty years old, 
illustrated Harsfield’s History of Lewes, which 
his father was about to publish. It was in two 
volumes, and for the first he produced a 
series of lithographs which show that he had 
a fair understanding of lithography; the 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS ON THIS PAGE ARE 
FROM PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN BY THE 
REV. VERE E. HOBART OF THE BAXTER 
PRINTS IN THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
MUSEUM, LONDON. THEY SHOW THE 
RANGE OF BAXTER’S SUBJECTS 
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second he illustrated throughout with cop- 
perplate engravings which he made from 
his own drawings. His originality far exceeded 
that of his predecessors, for they, almost 
without an exception, 
copied pictures. Baxter 
also copied, but he was the 
creator of a large number 
of his subjects, as well as be- 
ing the engraver, printer, 
and publisher. He was 
the very personification 
of his art from its earliest 
conception to its latest 
and most finished form. 

In glancing through 
the preface of Mudie’s 
British Birds (1834), one 
finds the first record of 
Baxter’s work in colors. 
Here we see the editor in a burst of enthusi- 
asm announcing the advent of a new-found 
art. ‘I should mention,’ he says, ‘that the 
vignettes on the title pages are novelties, 
being the first successful specimens of what 
may be termed polychromatic printing, or 
printing in many colors from wooden blocks. 
By this method every shade of color, every 
breath of tint, every delicacy of hatching, and 
every degree of evanescence in the outline can 
be obtained.’ Fine as these bird prints were, 
they were only stepping-stones to a wider 
sphere of exploration in the field of color- 
printing. 

Each year he introduced some new element 
into his process which brought it nearer 
perfection; and in 1840 he produced his 
famous Missionary Prints, ‘The Reception,’ 
‘The Massacre of Williams’ (who was a per- 
sonal friend of (Continued on page 79) 
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EXOTIC PLANTS CAN NEVER GIVE TO A HOUSE AT THE SEASHORE SUCH A SATISFYING EFFECT AND CHARMING 
CHARACTER AS CAN BE OBTAINED BY THE USE OF THE NATIVE GROWTH 


PLANT ECOLOGY 
Il. Seaside Planting 


BY EDITH A. ROBERTS AND ELSA REHMANN 


LONG our North Atlantic coast with its 

far look to sea, its everchanging waters 

and great sweep of sky, with its shelving 

rocks, undulating dunes, and sandy flats, a 

small group of trees, shrubs, and flowers grow 
with rugged vigor. 

Here, pitch pines are the stalwart trees. 
Their stout trunks, their rough bark, angular 
branches, and short needles, make it possible 
for them to hold their own valiantly on the 
windswept open. The early settlers found 
them in great numbers, on the high cliffs of 
Maine, on the shores of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Long Island, New Jersey — in 
fact, all along the coast as far south as 
Georgia. In some places, forests of pitch pine 
still make the evergreen background for the 
seaside that contrasts with the blue of the 
sea, the grays and browns of the rocks, and 
with the sands. In other places, only a few 
scraggly trees remain to give character to the 
landscape. They are so noticeable, however, 
that the whole region is known as the ‘Pine 
Barrens.” 

The oaks are hardly less prominent. They 
grow up in the pitch pine woods and form the 
principal undergrowth. Where the pines 
have been destroyed the oaks become the 
important trees of the seaside landscape. 
They are never the great trees we find in the 
oak woodlands on inland ridges. Most of 
them are medium-sized trees of picturesque 
habit and rough branching, and some are 


only low and scrubby bushes character- 
istic of wind-blown situations. Several va- 
rieties distribute themselves along the coast. 
There are the scrub oaks — Quercus ilicifolia 
—that thrive along the bleak rocks in 
Maine. There are the post oaks — Quercus 
stellata —that brave the Massachusetts 
shore but grow better farther south where 
they mingle with the blackjack oaks — 
Quercus marilandica — and with the willow 
oaks, Quercus phellos. Besides, there are the 
dwarf chinquapin oaks — Quercus prinoides 
— that grow with all these other varieties in 
Long Island and in New Jersey and farther 
south. 

In addition to the pines and oaks there are 
other trees and shrubs that grow on the 
Eastern coast. There are hollies and cedars, 
sassafras and Amelanchiers, wild thorns, wild 
crabs, and wild cherries. There are dwarf 
willows and hazels,- chokeberries and beach 
plums. There are Rhus copallina, one of the 
sumacs, and occasional viburnums such as 
Viburnum venosum. Then, too, there are bay- 
berries and inkberries, and a great variety of 
blueberries, tangleberries, and huckleberries. 
There are wild roses — Rosa humilis, Rosa 
blanda, Rosa lucida. There are New Jersey 
teas and sweetferns; Juniperus horizontalis, 
that is one of the low-lying prostrate junipers, 
and the less-known Pyrus arbutifolia atro- 
purpurea, which is an altogether delightful 
small shrub with rose-pink flowers. Besides 
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these trees and shrubs, there are woody 
ground-covers like coremas and Hudsonias, 
bearberries, and sandmyrtles, and a vigorous 
group of herbaceous plants. 

These, then, constitute the vegetation that 
thrives on the seashore. It has the power to 
cope with rigorous conditions. It rejoices in 
overcoming difficulties. It is triumphant in 
the struggle for existence. It accepts the 
barren soil in which it has to grow, and en- 
dures, too, excessive dryness, for the rain 
seeps down through the porous sands and 
drains quickly off the thin layers of soil on 
the rocks. 

This vegetation braves the harshness of 
the winds that blow over it from the ocean. 
The storm-tossed, gale-bent, weather-gnarled 
trees and shrubs are a part of this unsheltered 
coastal country. Exposure is the source of 
their significant beauty. Even their foliage 
is proof against the drying winds, and some 
leaves, like those of the inkberries, have thick 
leathery surfaces; some, like those of the bay- 
berries, have waxy blooms; while others, like 
the low willows’, have hairy coverings. These 
protective coatings give the foliage its as- 
tonishing variation of tone, which is seen in 
the deep green of the pines, the glossy green 
of the oaks, and all the gray-greens of Ame- 
lanchiers and bayberries, roses and beach 
plums, and even in the more noticeable gray- 
ness of corema and sandmyrtle. It is this 
coloring that is so (Continued on page 81) 
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‘GENERAL NAPO- 
LEON BONAPARTE, 
DONE IN NEEDLE- 
WORK ANDSIGNED 
AND DATED 1825 


By Courtesy of Albert & Vitoria Museum 


Miss LINWOOD 


cA Dauntless Character of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries 
and a High Priestess of Needlework 


BY LOUISE KARR 


ARY LINWOOD, who was born in 
1755 in the reign of King George the 
Second, and who lived for ninety years, well 
into that of Queen Victoria, deserves to be 
remembered by reason of her personality, 
charming and influential, as well as for her 
industry, initiative, and unlimited belief in 
herself and the importance of what she elected 
to accomplish. She was a woman of marvelous 
executive power, though, to our mind, mis- 
taken in her estimate of her life work. 
This life work was the making of worsted 
copies, in a free stitch, of a large number of 
masterpieces of painting, English and Italian 


— these copies being the size of the paintings 
and in solid embroidery. 

Her work was exhibited for nearly sixty 
years, from 1787 to 1846, and was, we read, 
‘the rage of fashionable London.’ It seems 
strange to think of Fox and Byron, Horace 
Walpole and the Berry sisters, the lovely 
Gunnings, William Pitt, George Selwyn, the 
Duchess of Devonshire, the Regent himself, 
Beau Brummell, and others whose names are 
writ large on the pages of Memoir and 
History gathering to view such a collection; 
but we must infer that they did so. The 
Morning Post of May 12, 1787, adding to 








By Courtesy of Boston Public Library 


what we should call to-day a ‘cordial blurb,’ 
states: — 

The great number of Noblemen and Gentlemen 
who go to Miss Linwood’s Exhibition, do them 
credit as friends to female merit, which should ever 
find attention from the men as from the ladies, who, 
to their praise, visit the exhibition in numerous and 
respectable parties. 

Miss Linwood was a gentlewoman ‘of 
some fortune.’ She lived in Leicester, Eng- 
land, from early youth, where her mother had 
established a school for young ladies. She 
succeeded to the school at her mother’s death, 
and conducted it in addition to many other 
occupations; among the latter was a practical 
knowledge of music —she composed and 
published some songs and an oratorio, and is 
listed in the National Biography as a com- 
poser. 

But the great thing was the needlework 
pictures. These she began doing when she 
was thirteen years old, and by the time she 
was twenty she had a respectable number to 
her credit. 

She was not the first to copy masterpieces, 
full size, in needlework. Several ladies in the 
eighteenth century had supplanted the de- 
cadent Stuart embroideries in this manner, 
some of them, it is said, doing better work 
than Miss Linwood — but she stands alone 
in making, as one may say, her work a pro- 
fession, and in exhibiting it as in a sense equal 
to painting or to sculpture. Furthermore, 
who among painters or sculptors has ex- 
hibited for sixty years, taking from the public 
a substantial entrance fee the while? I do not 
recall an instance. 

In considering her career, it would appear 
that she must have received a great deal 
of private praise and encouragement before 
taking the step of (Continued on page 85) 





‘THE NATIVITY, AFTER CARLO MARATTI, 
ONE OF THE MANY COPIES OF FAMOUS 
PAINTINGS DONE BY MISS LINWOOD 


MISS LINWOOD’S EXHIBITION GALLER- 
IES IN LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, 
1806-1846 








Photographs by Sigurd Fischer 
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FIRST AND SECOND FLOOR PLANS 
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THE HOUSE 
OF 


Dr. C. L. LARKIN 


Middlebury, Connecticut 


GREVILLE RICKARD 
ARCHITECT 





THIS HOUSE WAS DESIGNED FOR SUMMER 
OCCUPANCY BUT IS EQUIPPED SO THAT IT 
CAN BE USED AT ANY TIME DURING THE 
WINTER. IT IS OF FRAME CONSTRUCTION 
WITH OUTSIDE WALLS OF SHINGLES LAID 
103’ TO THE WEATHER AND PAINTED AN 
IVORY WHITE. THE BLINDS ARE A BLUISH 
GREEN; THE ROOF IS OF DARK SHINGLES. 
THE ILLUSTRATION ABOVE SHOWS THE GAR- 
DEN SIDE OF THE HOUSE WITH CENTRAL 
DOOR WHICH OPENS DIRECTLY FROM THE 
LIVING-ROOM. THE BOWED WINDOWS IN 
THE LIVING-ROOM AND DINING-ROOM ARE 
AN ATTRACTIVE FEATURE OF THIS FACADE, 
AND THE ENCLOSED DINING-PORCH WITH 
THE CHILDREN’S SLEEPING-PORCH ABOVE 
IS WELL PLACED 
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THE GRACEFUL SEMICIRCULAR 
STAIRWAY OCCUPIES ONE SIDE 
OF THE HALL, WHICH IS SQUARE 
IN SHAPE AND IS CONFINED TO 
THE FRONT OF THE HOUSE 
RATHER THAN EXTENDING 
THROUGH TO THE REAR. THIS 
ARRANGEMENT ALLOWS A LIV- 
ING-ROOM WITH ITS LONG 
SIDE ON THE GARDEN, AND 
A SMALL LIBRARY IN THE 
CORNER 



























Two HUNDRED YEARS OF MORVEN 


I RECORD 


House of History and Romance, the Revolutionary Home of ‘Richard 
the Signer, Has Served Seven Generations of Stocktons 


BY KATHERINE GAUSS 


T was in accordance with a time-honored 
tradition that two slim new tulip trees, 
one on either side of the broad driveway, had 
been planted on the day that Richard Stock- 
ton IV brought his charming French bride to 
be mistress of the family homestead in 





Princeton, Province of Jersey. The quaint 
bridal tradition has long since passed out of 
existence; the names of Richard Stockton 
‘the Signer’ and Annice Boudinot his wife 
have passed into history; but the two trees, 
tall now, and gnarled and old, still stand, 





IN THE SPRING, SHOWING THE WIS- 
TERIA-HUNG VERANDAH 


after one hundred and sixty-nine years, like 
two weary sentinels looking down on 
‘Morven.’ 

They are not alone, for there are many 
trees on the wide lawn, — some of them older 
than the twin pair, — which screen the house 
so that it is only partly visible from the road. 
Nor does the driveway to the house still pass 
between the two, but from one corner of the 
grounds winds a semicircular way behind the 
trees to the low white-pillared verandah of 
the rambling Stockton homestead. Coming 
up this drive, one cannot help noticing how 
much the trees and shrubbery and flowers 
seem to belong to the house — leading one 
to believe, and quite rightly too, that the 
seven generations of the Stockton family who 
have lived there have cared a great deal for 
these grounds of theirs and made them as 
much a part of their lives as the house itself. 

There are the catalpa trees, a row of them 
along the Lincoln Highway, whose wisdom 
must be exceeding great, for they have seen 
the road below them, once a narrow Indian 
trail winding in and out between the low New 
Jersey hills, change first to the King’s High- 
way of Revolutionary days, and then finally 
become this broad and busy Lincoln High- 
way which in spite of modern improvements 
still winds the tortuous way that the Indians 
led it between Princeton and Trenton. And 
once in full blossom on a July day they saw 
Richard Stockton the Signer pass beneath 
them on his way to sign, with other patriots, 
the Declaration of Independence. Since then 
they have been called the ‘Independence 
trees,’ and are always in bloom on the Fourth 
of July. 

Back of the house, on the north side, is a 
great ivy-covered stump, all that is left of a 
giant horse-chestnut tree, the spread of 
whose branches once measured one hundred 
feet. The chestnuts from which it sprang 
were brought from the famous tree in the 
courtyard of the fortress chateau of Loches 
sur Indre in 1770 by two French Huguenot 
emigrés. Captain Lewis and Samuel Pintard 
were their names, and they came seeking the 
hands in marriage of Susannah and Abigail 
Stockton, sisters of Richard the Signer. 
Whether it was this gift to him that won their 
suit the story does not say; but Susannah and 
Abigail married their French suitors, and the 
horse-chestnut tree continued to grow and 
spread its friendly branches over Morven. 
Mrs. Bayard Stockton, the present mistress 
of the Stockton homestead, tells that three 
winters ago, during a terrific hailstorm, while 
the family were warming themselves at the 
library fireplace, they heard a loud, continued 
cracking sound, a sudden crash, and then 
silence. In the morning they found the old 


MORVEN AS IT IS TO-DAY. AT THE EX- 

TREME LEFT IN THE REAR OF THE HOUSE 

A CORNER OF THE OLD SLAVE QUAR- 
TERS IS VISIBLE 
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A VIEW OF THE GARDEN FROM THE SUN 
PORCH. IN THE BACKGROUND BEHIND 
THE CYPRESS TREE IS AN ARBOR WHICH 
OPENS INTO ANOTHER GARDEN, CARRY- 
ING OUT POPE'S IDEA THAT A GARDEN 
SHOULD HAVE CONTINUAL SURPRISES, 
AN OPEN SPACE; A THICK GROVE OF 
TREES; AND THEN ANOTHER OPEN SPACE 


tree fallen full length, away from the house 
— thoughtful to the last of the roof which it 
had sheltered for more than a hundred and 
fifty years. 

Here, too, at the back of the house, is the 
garden which was the pride and delight of 
Annice Stockton, and in which many of the 
flowers that she planted still thrive. There is 
a strange story told about one flower that she 
grew — her favorite white myrtle, which she 
cultivated with little trouble. But though 
every other mistress of Morven, including the 
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present Mrs. Stockton, has tried to encourage 
it, it has never bloomed at Morven since her 
death. Yet other flowers that she planted 
still grow in profusion, and it is after a plan 
which her husband brought her from Pope’s 
garden in England that the Morven garden is 
laid out to-day. 

In some of the letters which Richard IV 
sent during this trip to England we hear 
much about the garden and learn, incident- 
ally, how trying for him was the sixteen- 
month separation from his young wife. 
Charming, gallant letters they are — and 
very real, so that one easily understands why 
the story of their life reads like an old ro- 
mance, lacking none of the trials and sorrows, 
yet blessed throughout by a very lovely 





A VIEW OF THE MORNING-ROOM FROM 
THE FRONT ROOM. ON THE MANTEL IN 
THE FOREGROUND IS A WATERFORD 
GLASS CANDELABRUM, AND TO THE LEFT 
A CABINET AND CHAIR WHICH ONCE 
BELONGED TO CITIZEN GENET, FIRST 
MINISTER FROM THE FRENCH REPUBLIC 
TO THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC 




















THE WIDE HALLWAY SHOW- 
ING FIVE OF THE ARCHES 
AND ARCHED DOORWAYS 
AND THE ENTRANCE TO THE 
MORNING-ROOM WHERE 
JULIA STOCKTON WAS MAR- 


RIED TO BENJAMIN 
IN 1776 


RUSH 





devotion. From England, in the midst of din- 
ners and balls in his honor, he writes to her: — 


I am entertained with the grandeur and vanity 
of these kingdoms, as you wished me to be, and as 
you know I am curious, new objects are continu- 
ally striking my attention and engaging my fancy, 
but 
“One thought of thee puts all the pomp to flight; 

Priests, tapers, temples, swim before my sight.’ 

Let me tell you that all the grandeur and ele- 
gance that I have yet seen in these kingdoms, in 
different families where I have been received 
with great politeness, serves but to increase the 
pleasure I have, for some years, entertained in 
your society. I see not a sensible obliging tender 
wife, but the image of my dear Emilia [his own 
name for her] is in full view. I see not a haughty 
imperious dame, but | (Continued on page 87) 














EXCELLENT FOR THE WARM CON- 
SERVATORY IS THE AMAZONLILY, 
EUCHARIS GRANDIFLORA, WITH 
FRAGRANT, STAR-SHAPED FLOWERS 
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MorE LILIES 


IT. Lily Allies and Some Special Kinds of Lily Gardens 
BY ELIZABETH LEONARD STRANG 


are their uses. Lovely appears the 
trail to those who seek to grow them under- 
standingly. We have seen in a previous 
article how they may be enhanced in the 
perennial garden by an appreciative group- 
ing with other plant-forms and colors. Let 
us now consider some of the special ways in 
which one may revel in lilies. 

There are fascinating combinations of 
lilies and glossy evergreen plantings; for 
instance, they may be used with Carolina 
hemlock, rhododendrons, laurel, [lex glabra, 
waxmyrtle, ‘lily-of-the-valley shrub (Pieris),’ 
drooping leucothoes; and, as fillers between 
the larger shrubs, daphne, dwarf heather, 
Vaccinium, bearberry, pachysandra, trailing 
myrtle, rosemary, creeping thyme, and a 
number of dark-green dwarf Sedums. 

Such a planting, next year, I shall develop 
into a midsummer town garden, to be en- 
joyed principally in the evening. Here will 
be row upon row of lilies. A few candidum 
in sunny places, auratum for August, and 
pure white speciosum for the warm Septem- 
ber. In June there will be the Eremurus or 
‘fox-tail lily,’ with its tall stems supporting 
candlelike clusters of pale salmon flowers; 
there will be foxgloves and white peachbells, 
lacy meadowrue and meadowsweet, tassels 
of Cimicifuga and, spreading clusters of 
snow, thoroughwort (Eupatorium urticae- 
folium). \n the fall there will be waxy white 


N | ANY are the kinds of lilies, and many 


Japanese anemones and the late Cimicifuga 
(foetida simplex); and all summer long there 
will be sweet-scented annuals, groups of 
single Mexican tuberoses and Nicotiana, 
night-scented stock, Peruvian daffodils, 
lemon-verbenas and rose geraniums and 
mignonette, sweet woodruff and white sweet- 
clover (Melilotus alba), and the stately bells 
of the summer-hyacinth (Galtonia candicans). 

I have seen a garden designed for lilies 
alone, wherein they stand arrayed against 
a dark green hedge. This is a simple garden 
with an ancient rose-twined wellhead and a 
gnarled apple tree and its encircling seat. 
There is no suggestion of botanical interest 
or collecting, but sweetly simple effects: 
quantities of lilies with underplantings of 
sentimental plants — lily-of-the-valley, love- 
in-a-mist, lemon-verbena, and mignonette. 

| have naturalized orange lilies by the 
thousand in a woodland glade — the vivid 
Lilium grayi, the erect and solitary L. 
philadelphicum, the nodding Lilium cana- 
dense, and the taller Turkscap (L. superbum), 
rising above beds of ferns and solomonseal. 

I could enjoy a corner of the rock garden 
devoted only to lilies—the tiny deep 
scarlet Lilium tenuifolium and its variety 
Golden Gleam, rising above mats of creeping 
thyme. | would try the dainty little pink 
Lilium rubellum and the rare pink L. japon- 
icum (Krameri), both of which need special 
care. I would also collect the different 








NERINE 

HAS CLUSTERS OF 

COLOR 

FROM DARK RED TO ROSE, SALMON 
PINK, AND WHITE 


THE GUERNSEY-LILY, 
SARNIENSIS, 
FLOWERS RANGING IN 








THE BLACKBERRY-LILY, BELAMCANDA 
CHINENSIS, HAS ORANGE, CRIMSON- 
SPOTTED FLOWERS WHICH ARE FOLLOW- 
ED BY BLACK SEEDS 
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THE SPIDERLILY OR PERUVIAN 


DAFFODIL, HYMENOCALLIS COR 
ISMENE) CALATHINA, MAY BE 
GROWN OUT OF DOORS BY THE 

MARGIN OF A POOL 
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varieties of Lilium elegans, varying from 
deep blood-red and vermilion to the pale 
tints of orange ice, and the different varieties 
of Lilium umbellatum, the Western orange- 
cup lily — apricot orange and crimson. 

I should like to go still further, and start a 
collector’s garden wherein to grow those 
choice treasures of which one can afford but 
a single bulb, under exactly the right con- 
ditions; but this | fear is beyond my skill or 
purse. Some of these lilies would be L. 
sargentiae, milk-white, recurved, with orange 
throat; L. Willmotiae, new, floriferous, with 
as many as sixty red recurved 
flowers on its slender stalk; L. festaceum, the 
lovely nankeen lily, of dull apricot; L. mona- 
delphum of waxy citron vellow, and _ its 
variety scovitzianum, said to be easy to 
grow, and but two dollars each. L. martagon, 
the turban lily of deep claret purple; L. 
Philippenense from the Philippines, offered 
as hardy by an Eastern grower. 

I should include my favorite Lilium 
browni, an old-fashioned one, which | found 
very permanent in my first garden — canary 
inside with chocolate throat, now become 
unaccountably expensive; and | should try 
some of the California lilies, carefully study- 
ing their catalogued requirements; L. bum- 
boldti of orange red, sometimes ten feet high; 
L. washingtonianum, varying from white to 
wine color, and L. pardalinum, leopard or 
panther lily, orange-crimson with many 
spots. 

Lastly, against a dark green background, 
I should have the Lilium giganteum so thrill- 
ingly described by Miss Jekyll. 

Just as we have rock roses and Christmas 
roses, which, botanically speaking, are not 
roses at all, so we have a host of so-called 


orange, 
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lilies which do not belong to the genus 
Lilium — although they come under the 
order of Liliales, and some, of closer rela- 
tionship, belong to the family Liliaceae. 

One bulb firm advertises ‘lilies of the field,’ 
which, it asserts, are the identical flowers 
mentioned in the Bible. They are described 
as crocus-like yellow blossoms, hardy out 
of doors with slight protection, which may 
in water in the heir 
botanical name is Sternbergia lutea. 

Lily-of-the-valley (Convallaria 
suggests the lily-of-the-valley shrub (Pieris 
floribunda) and the silver bell or snowdrop 
tree (Halesia tetraptera). 

The troutlilies (Erythronium) or 
tooth violets now include, in addition to the 


be grown house. 
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dog- 


clear yellow we used to gather, varied blooms 
of cream, pink, and rose. 

Wood lilies or trillium; checkered lilies or 
Fritillaria; blueflag iris, or Jris versicolor, of 
wild meadows, we all know. 

Familiar in old gardens are the lemon 
lilies (Hemerocallis), providing a succession 
of agreeable yellow for the border. The tall 
August-flowering variety Florham is a par- 
ticularly lovely shade of soft orange, and may 
be grown in pots for the terrace. 

Equally familiar are the plantain- or day- 
lilies. Of Hosta caerulea and H. 
fortunei contribute lavender in early summer, 
and H. lancifolia gives blue in August. The 
big fragrant white Hosta plantaginea grandi- 
flora is the most lilylike of them all. 

Not so well-known in the garden are the 
‘fox-tail lilies’ or Eremurus. They 
brittle octopus-like roots, which arrive care- 
fully packed in peat, and are planted only 
in the fall. In spring the enormous shoots 
push rapidly out of (Continued on page 91) 
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THE ‘CORN LILY,’ IXIA, IS ASMALL 
BUT SHOWY BULBOUS PLANT WITH 
A WIDE RANGE OF COLORS 








HAS 
TINTS ON 


THE FOX-TAIL LILY, EREMURUS, 
CLUSTERED BLOOMS OF PALE 


STALKS EIGHT FEET HIGH 
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ST. BRUNOLILY, PARADISEA LILI- 

ASTRUM, HAS FLOWERS FORMED 

LIKE A HEMEROCALLIS, AND GRASS- 
LIKE LEAVES 














PORCH FURNITURE AND GARDEN OBJECTS 


THESE TWO HEADS, A LION’S 

z ON THE LEFT AND A SATYR’S 
ON THE RIGHT, ARE 
CARVED FROM COMPOSITION 

STONE AND ARE EXCELLENT 
REPRESENTATIONS. THEY 

- WOULD MAKE EFFECTIVE 
ORNAMENTS FOR THE GAR- 

DEN WALL, OR COULD BE 

USED AS FOUNTAINHEADS. 

ALL THE OBJECTS ON THIS 

PAGE, EXCEPT THE CHAIR, 

ARE SHOWN BY COURTESY 

OF ARDEN STUDIOS ine 
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Dana B. Merriii 


THE DELIGHTFUL FIGURE BE- 
LOW, 30 INCHES TALL, WAS 
CARVED FROM PINE BY THE 
RUSSIAN ARTIST, SERGEI 
KONENKOV. THE FACE AND 
GARMENTS ARE LIGHTLY 
TOUCHED WITH COLOR, AND 
ALTOGETHER IT WOULD MAKE 
A CHARMING GARDEN FIGURE 


Jessie Tarbox Beals 


THIS CHAIR FROM THE PHILIPPINES, WITH 
INTRICATE WEAVINGS OF BLACK AGAINST THE 
NATURAL COLOR OF THE CANE, IS ONE OF THE 
MOST DECORATIVE AND COMFORTABLE OF 
PORCH CHAIRS. COURTESY OF THE REED SHOP 





Dana B. Merrill 


SMALL ANIMALS LIKE THE RABBIT AND TURTLE ABOVE 
ADD QUAINT TOUCHES TO THE GARDEN. THEY ARE OF 
CONCRETE, AS IS THE BIRD BATH, WHICH Is 14’’ TALL 





Dana B. Merril! 
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THE AMORINO BELOW OF 
CARVED ARTIFICIAL STONE, 
CALLED ‘THE FLOWER BEAR- 
ER,’ IS THE WORK OF VICTOR 
FRISCH. IT STANDS 28’’ HIGH 
ON A BASE 10’’ SQUARE 





Dana B. Merrill 
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A GRACEFUL SIDE 
CHAIR OF WOOD AND 
IRON PAINTED APPLE 
GREEN. COURTESY OF 
Jj. A. LEHMAN, INC. 








THIS EERIE OWL, 20/" HIGH, AND THE LORDLY BIRD ON THE RIGHT, 14” HIGH, WERE CARVED FROM PINE 
BY SERGEI KONENKOV. THEY ARE IN THE NATURAL LIGHT COLOR. COURTESY OF THE ARDEN STUDIOS 
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AN EXCELLENT ARMCHAIR OF APPLE-GREEN - a THE PRACTICAL AND ATTRACTIVE HAND- 
WOOD AND IRON; A COFFEE TABLE OF CARVED SETTEE WITH WOVEN SEAT COMES 
WROUGHT IRON WITH TOP OF IMPORTED IN TWO SIZES, TO SEAT TWO OR THREE; THE 
TILES RICH IN COLOR, AND A FLOWER STAND TABLE IS OF CARVED STONE; THE CUSHIONS 


FINISHED IN BLACK AND GOLD. COURTESY ARE OF SUNFAST IN’ BRIGHT STRIPES. 
OF J. A. LEHMAN, INC. COURTESY OF ARDEN STUDIOS 





AND GREEN. DOWN 
CUSHIONS MAY BE 
ANY COLOR. COUR- 
TESY OF EDWARD R. 
BARTO 


A LOW, COMFORT- 
ABLE CHAIR IN WAND 
WILLOW IN PARCH- 
MENT COLOR TRIM- 
MED WITH ORANGE 





q 





A REPRODUCTION OF AN AT RIGHT, A BOAT CHAIR 
ENGLISH ARMY OFFICER'S OF WAND WILLOW WITH 
CHAIR. IT HAS SUBSTANTIAL BLACK TRIM. THE CUSHIONS 
WOODEN FRAME, CANVAS ARE OF WATERPROOF 
SEAT, AND LEATHER ARMS. GLAZED CHINTZ. COURTESY 
COURTESY OF ARDEN STUDIOS OF EDWARD R. BARTO 
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Dana B. Merril! 
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AN AMUSING FIGURE 
OF A SQUIRREL IN 
CARVED COMPOSITION 
STONE 10% INCHES 
TALL. COURTESY OF 
ARDEN STUDIOS 








Dane B. Merrill 
AN INEXPENSIVE FOLDING METAL TABLE AND CHAIR, 
A CHILD'S CHAIR OF UNIQUE DESIGN, A COTTON SUN 
UMBRELLA IN RED, AND A GAY STRAW FLOWER- 
BASKET FOR THE PICKING GARDEN. ALL SHOWN 

BY COURTESY OF MITTELDORFER STRAUS 


Antosnette Perret 
AN EXOTIC COFFEE TABLE IN SCARLET LACQUER WITH 
BRASS SUPPORTS; A TEA SET OF BRILLIANT SWEDISH 
POTTERY, AND PILLOWS OF SILK AND COTTON IN 
COMPOSE TONES OF GREENS, AND GRAYS AND BLACK. 
COURTESY OF RENA ROSENTHAL 





AN EXCEEDINGLY COM- 
FORTABLE CHAIR MADE 
IN CHINA WITH SEAT 133” 
HIGH. COURTESY OF BEN- 


JAMIN E. PALMER 





\ HONG KONG LOUNGING CHAIR WHICH 
MAY BE EXTENDED TO 47”’. IT IS SIMPLY 
MADE, WITH AN EFFECTIVE DECORATION IN 
BLACK. THERE IS A POCKET ON ONE SIDE 
FOR A GLASS, ON THE OTHER FOR MAGA- 
ZINES. COURTESY OF BENJAMIN E. PALMER 


4 DEEP, LUXURIOUS CHAIR IN REED WITH 

A LOW OVAL TABLE TO MATCH. SEE ILLUS- 

TRATION BELOW. COURTESY OF THE REED 
SHOP 

Dana B. Merrill 





Dana B. Merrill Dana B. Merril! 























AN EXEMPLAR OF OLD AND NEW COLONIAL DETAILS 


VIL. 


T was the custom of-the designers of 

Colonial dwellings to focus archi- 
tectural interest upon two exterior 
features, — the entrance doorway and 
the main cornice, — and to leave, in the 
great majority of cases, the remainder of 
the facade extremely simple — even 
poor, from the point of view of orna- 
mentation. 

A great variety of cornices are found 


Exterior Cornices and Their Prototypes 


BY VERNA COOK SALOMONSKY 





Carved and moulded cornices were 
executed on wood, as were the majorit 
of ornamental details, regardless of the 
material employed in the house. So we 
find brick and stone houses topped with 
wooden cornices, frequently of elaborate 
designs. 

It is not to be understood that all 
cornices of Colonial times were built- 
up, moulded, and decorated. In the 


¥ 


Kenneth Clark 


THE CORNICE OF THE CABOT-CHURCHILL HOUSE 
AT BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND (BUILT IN 1803) Is 
OF A TYPE WHICH BECAME VERY POPULAR AT Cage Van dts 
THIS TIME. CURVED CORBELS SUPPORT THE ABOVE IS A PORTION OF ONE OF 
CROWNING MEMBER THE CORNICES FROM THE SOLO- 
MON ROCKWELL HOUSE AT WIN- 
STED, CONNECTICUT, WHICH WAS 
BUILT UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF 
THE GREEK REVIVAL 





BURN 





SHOWN IN THE PHOTOGRAPH 
ABOVE AND DRAWING BELOW IS 
THE RATHER ORNATE CORNICE 
FROM HOMEWOOD, BALTIMORE, 
MARYLAND, WHICH TYPIFIES 
SOUTHERN TREATMENT 


amples illustrated in the many books ap- 
pearing in England in the eighteenth century; 
books which showed, for the most part, 
English adaptations of classical motifs, and 
which were published for the purpose — as 
one author explains — of being of ‘assistance 
to such Gentlemen as might be concerned in 
building, especially in remote parts of the 
Country, where little assistance in design is 


earlier examples, before the assimilation of 
classic types, and when the form of cornice 
was derived from the early English style, 
the eaves were treated very simply. This 
method continued in the least expensive 
types of homes during Colonial times, and 


crowning our early American houses. Their 
classic origin is always indisputable, at times 
proportions and details being directly 
traceable to the work of architects of the 


Renaissance, or inspired by specific ex- to be secured.’ 


oy" | AT THE RIGHT Is 
= = A MEASURED DE- to 
CORNICE OF A RESI- | 
. 
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Jobn Wallace Gsiises 
still persists where the nature and inexpensive 
character of the architecture requires it. 

Up to the last years of the eighteenth 
century, the Colonial cornice was built upon 
strictly classic lines such as were derived 
from the works of Vignola, an architect of 
the Italian Renaissance, who, from his study 
of the architecture of Greece and Rome, laid 
down certain rules and guides for work fol- 
lowing this style. 


George Van Anda 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
A VERY INTERESTING 
MODERN ADAPTATION 
(LEFT) OF A COLONIAL 
CORNICE WITH MUTULES 
AND DENTIL COURSE — 
THE LATTER HAS BEEN 
TRANSLATED INTO ONE 
OF SAW-TOOTH DESIGN. 
DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, 
ARCHITECT. CORNICE 
FROM THE RESIDENCE 
OF EDWARD P. SCHELL 
AT RIVERDALE, NEW 
YORK 


A RATHER FREE VERSION 
(RIGHT) OF THE COLON- 
IAL CORNICE IS_ THIS 
EXAMPLE. THE SAW- 
TOOTH DENTIL COURSE 
DOES NOT SURMOUNT A 
BED MOULD BUT RESTS 
UPON THE FRIEZE. ED- 
GAR @& VERNA COOK 
SALOMONSKY, ARCHI- 
TECTS 


Strict adherence to classic proportions 
and details waned in the nineteenth century, 
and considerable license was taken in the 
treatment of motifs as well as proportions. 

The cornice following the rake of the roof 
of the Camp residence, a photograph of 
which appears on page 59, which dates from 
Colonial times and which has recently been 
restored by H. M. Woolsey, architect, gives 
an example of the latitude taken in executing 
classic detail. Here the mutules 
(projecting blocks on soffit or 
underside of one of the cornice 
members) are changed in size and 
spacing from their classic proto- 
types, and are decorated on the 
underside with auger holes, which 
supposedly represent classic guttz. 
The dentil course beneath takes the 
form of the Greek fret, one of the 


IN THE BEARD 
RESIDENCE AT 
FLUSHING, 
LONG ISLAND, 
DESIGNED BY 


SECTION 


*SWINGLES 





George Van Anda 










many adaptations of this popular ornamental 
band, the use of which was very common. 
In the example shown on this page, designed 
by Dwight James Baum, architect, and in- 
spired by Colonial precedent, the mutules 
follow more academic lines, but the dentil 
course shows an interesting adaptation, which, 
in this case, is one ornamented with a band 
of saw-tooth design. 

Another modern example and one which 
is quite free in its translation of the Colonial 
example is shown in a photograph as well as 
in the measured drawing on this page. The 
saw-tooth ornament has, in this case, a 
splayed face, and does not rest upon a bed 
mould, but is applied directly to the frieze. 

The recurring motif of the triglyph was 
adapted in an amazing number of ways. On 
page 59 are shown two examples of a deco- 
rated frieze based upon the triglvph idea but 
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MEASURED DRAWING OF THE CORNICE SHOWN ABOVE 


AT THE RIGHT 






























































































































































CORNICE FROM OFFICE OF W. C. MUDGETT, M.D., AT SOUTHERN PINES, NORTH CAROLINA. AYMAR EMBURY II, 
ARCHITECT. IN THIS EXAMPLE THE TREATMENT OF THE FRIEZE IS UNUSUALLY INTERESTING 


essentially different from each other. In the 
upper photograph, the triglyphs are repre- 
sented by four parallel grooves linked to 
each other by a swag of auger holes, which 
are repeated above each groove. In the 
cornice of the frame house in the photograph 
below, however, the triglyphs appear more 
according to precedent, but with a lozenge- 
shaped motif in the space that in classic 
design is devoted to the metope. 





George Van Ande 


Another type of cornice ornamentation, 
and one frequently found in work of this time, 


doubtful, it being supposed to be a trans- 
formation from a motif used on cornices 


designed for furniture. Prior to the nine- 
teenth century (Continued on page 92) 


is that of the Cabot-Churchill house, at 
Bristol, R. I., a picture of which is shown on 
page 57- A row of curved corbels support 
the crowning member. A modern adapta- 
tion of this particular type of cornice 

one designed by Eugene J. Lang, architect 
— is shown in measured drawing on the same 
page. The origin of this corbel treatment is 


AN ORIGINAL 
ott EXAMPLE \LEFT 
RECENTLY RE- 
STORED BY H. 
M. WOOLSEY, 
ARCHITECT, IS 
THAT OF THE 
CAMP RESI- 
DENCE AT 
LITCHFIELD, 
CONNECTICUT 






George Van Anda 
THE TRIGLYPH MOTIF OF CLASSICAL 
ORIGIN IS TRANSFORMED INTO A DE- 
SIGN OF GROOVES AND AUGER HOLES. 
CORNICE FROM AN OLD HOUSE IN 

DOWNINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 








.a 
George Van Anda 


\NOTHER OF THE MANY VERSIONS OF FRIEZE ORNA- 
MENTATION INSPIRED BY THE CLASSIC TRIGLYPH. AN 
OLD EXAMPLE FROM PENNSYLVANIA 

















MONTH BY MONTH 


BY MARY P. CUNNINGHAM 


IN THE GARDEN 











To Do in July 


During July, keep the ground in the garden constantly cultivated, 
supniy extra water during dry spells, and keep dead flowers picked off. 

. Plant seeds of perennials for next year’s bloom. Plant a little deeper 
dear in the spring, and keep the ground moist. Shade the seedlings for 
a few days by lath screens. 

3. Plant biennials for next year, such as foxglove, forget-me-not, 
wallflower, English daisy, sweet-william, Canterbury-bells, and hollyhocks. 

4. Plant annual babysbreath, mignonette, and Shirley poppy for 
succession. Babysbreath should be staked early. 

5. In dry periods, set the hose in the garden and let the water trickle 
for an hour or so in one place, and then move it elsewhere. This is better 
than sprinkling. 

6. Water Japanese iris during its blooming period. 

7. Cut larkspur down after blooming, and feed with bone meal. Stir 
up the soil around each plant. Phlox should be planted in front to be 
filling in the void left by the larkspur. 

8. Pinch out the terminal buds of pink boltonia to keep it bushy, so 
that its foliage will not giow too tall, especially in rich soil. Its gray 
foliage is a harmonizing element with phlox. 

9. Cut down bulb stems and leaves when they turn brown. Tulips and 
narcissus may be lifted and stored for fall planting, or left in the ground. 
If they are left, shallow-rooted annuals may be planted over and among 
them. It is better to lift early tulips every year. 

10. Be sure that sweet peas are well watered and the flowers picked 
daily. 

11. Clip Viola cornuta, forget-me-not, and Helianthemum after their 
first bloom, to induce a good fall show. 

12. Keep phlox foliage sprayed with Bordeaux mixture every ten days, 
to avoid mildew. Soak the roots with water once a week, to make tall 
stalks and good blooms. 

13. Begin a phlox notebook, for no flower needs so many field notes as 
to varieties, height, color, and season of bloom. 

14. Replace Canterbury-bells by annuals after the first bloom. Second 
and third blooms are not worth while, for the foliage is so unkempt. 

15. For sure bedding plants to fill in weak places, use tall or short 
ageratum, pale salmon geraniums, and pale yellow African marigolds. 
These can be bought anywhere. 

16. More and more nurseries are carrying potted perennials. If your 
garden looks thin, the proper perennials can be planted now, instead of 
substituting annuals or waiting until the fall planting. The time is com- 
ing when we shall be able to plant any plant at almost any time. 

7. Prune rambler roses after they bloom. Cut flowering stalks to the 
ground. Sprinkle flowers of sulphur on the foliage if there is mildew. 

18. Prune privet hedges every two weeks. 

19. For box thrip, which curls up in the leaves of boxwood, use whale-oil 
soap. 

20. Let rhubarb plants go to seed. The fruit is delicious cooked as 
cauliflower. 

21. When radishes get old and tough, cook the stems for greens. 
Trillium leaves and young burdock stems also make good greens. 

22. Vegetables which will mature in approximately fifty days after 
planting include carrots, radish, beets, endive, lettuce, turnip, New 
Zealand spinach, Swiss chard, kohl-rabi. Remember to water well this 
month and next. 

23. String bean seeds, and plants of celery, cauliflower, and Brussels 
sprouts, may still be set out. 

24. Collect perennial seed when ripe. 

25. English daisies which have sown themselves are now big enough to 
transplant. 


‘The formal garden might be likened to poetry. Each line has just so many 
parts; each part ts formally balanced by another exactly corresponding part.’ 


Staking 


Put stakes close to the stems and be sure that they are firm. Hide the 
top end in the leaves, or if the stakes are too tall frankly let them show. 
They are often decorative in a garden because they add tall vertical 
accents until the tall plants have grown up. Never fasten several shoots 
by one raffia, for they will always look clumsy that way. 


The Sugar-Maple Bore 


The sugar-maple borer, in the form of a two-inch white grub, burrows 
into the inner bark and sapwood of maples and girdles parts of the trees. 
Infested trees show dead limbs among the leafy branches, and dead areas 
on branches and trunks. 

The grub comes from the egg laid by the adult beetle in July and 
August in the bark. The beetle is one inch long, and yellow with black 

markings. Its eggs hatch, in about a week, into small grubs which feed 
on the bark, making small cylindrical passages. The grubs grow slowly and 
stay quietly in the outer bark for the first fall. Next spring they go — as 
large white grubs — into the more solid wood, and burrow in all direc- 
tions. This white grub turns to a chrysalis on the outer part of the trunk 
eventually, and then into a beetle. 

Trees should be examined in September and the small grubs cut out 
before they go into the inner wood. Their presence is evident by the 
brown castings they push through the bark in the fall and winter. The 
adult beetles may also be caught in June and July before they lay their 
eggs. 


A Garden Toolroom 


If you have no toolhouse on the place, some corner of the cellar or 
garage can be transformed into a combined toolhouse and potting shed. 
Choose a spot convenient to the garden, and near a window if possible. If 
there is a sink and running water, so much the better. A cupboard will 
also be an advantage, but shelves may take the place of this. Build a 
potting bench along one wall about as high as the kitchen sink, and a 
little wider. Below this, as in a potting shed, arrange three separate bins 
to hold potting soil, sand, and leaf mould. 

Above the bench hang the ordinary small tools which are constantly 
in use, each on its own hook. Here you will need a good knife, shears, 
trowels, large and small secateurs, mason’s trowel, labels, crayon, wire, 
six-inch rule and tape, and a small brush. 

The larger tools may be hung on another wall, and these will include a 
rake, hoe, Dutch hoe, spade, pick, shovel, fork, long shears, small saw, 
axe, bellows, watering pot, and raffia roll. There should be also place for 
lawn mower, roller, sprayer, small mesh screen, stakes, line and reel, 
sod-cutter, flower basket, seed flats, and a broom. 

A well-equipped toolroom will have, besides a supply of grass seed, 
remedies for common garden pests, and artificial fertilizers. Among these 
are hellebore, Black Leaf No. 40, ammonium sulphate, flowers of sulphur, 
Bordeaux mixture, lead arsenate, red lead, whale-oil soap, nitrate of soda, 
Clay’s fertilizer and other house-plant fertilizers, lead paint for tree 
wounds, and bone meal. Such an equipment, in a convenient and orderly 
arrangement, would rejoice the heart of any gardener. 


July Combinations for Cutting 


1. Clove pinks with annual babysbreath. 

2. Pink and white early cosmos in a biue Canton jar. 

3. Queen Anne’s lace with pink Lobelta cardinalis. 

4. Tall sprays of coreopsis with yellow daylilies or tawny day- 
lilies. 

5. An easy combination to grow or to arrange is Veronica longifolia 
with coreopsis, and both bloom all summer. 

6. Blue chicory is a heavenly blue in the fields all through July, but 
does any reader know how to make it last indoors? 


Narcissus Bulb Restriction for 1927 


‘Beginning July 1, narcissus importations will be restricted to new 
varieties and to those not already available for propagation in the United 
States. The quantity of these varieties will be limited. All narcissus 
bulbs brought in must also be graded as to size and type before being 
brought in. 

“Applications for permits must indicate the number of bulbs, the sizes, 
and the type (that is, whether they are “‘round,” “‘splits,” ‘‘double-nosed,” 
or “mother” bulbs), for ungraded bulbs will not be allowed entry.’ 








— Unitrep STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


If you have questions about plants or planting that you do not find answered on this page, write | 
to Miss Cunningham at 8 Arlington Street, Boston, enclosing a self-addressed stamped envelope 
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IN THE CURTAINS AGAINST THE GLASS 


A charming note in the new decoration... 


NTIL recently, though furniture, dra- 

peries, rugs and various accessories all 
tended toward a definite presentation of 
color, little thought was given to the color 
possibilities of the glass curtains or to their 
contribution to the decorative scheme. 

At last it has been realized that the cur- 
tain hung against the glass may carry out 
the general color plan and add much to 
the beauty of the window and of the room. 
It may take its color note from the furni- 
ture, draperies, or other source — repeating 
an important color or emphasizing some 
delicate and illusive tone 


Today the decorator has a wealth of ma- 





The bold and effective weave of 


Alcazar Net makes an interest- 


ing pattern against the light oP 5 C H ll M A i H e R, &P & 0 


terials from which to choose and a wide 
color selection—shimmering gauzes, rayons, 
transparent nets and casement cloths in soft 
gold, champagne, magenta, fuchsia, flame 
—in any number of lovely colors... And 
as fascinating as the fabrics themselves are 
their names — Tanjore Gauze, Alcazar Net, 
Agra Silk. Toile Tourraine. 

Schumacher offers the newest in curtain 
fabrics as well as a distinguished collection 
of drapery and upholstery materials— 
damasks, brocades, brocatelles, velvets, 





A sunfast net with a small crisscross 
pattern comes in soft pink, cham- 
pagne, paon and other interesting 
colors. With the sunlight filtering 
through the transparent folds, it is 
effective alone or in combination with 
draw curtains and over-draperies 


tapestries, satins, taffetas and prints. Your 
decorator, upholsterer, or the decorating 
service of your department store will be 
glad to show these to you. Samples specially 
selected to fit your decorative require- 
ments can be promptly secured by them. 


“Your Home and the Interior Decorator” 


How you can, without additional expense, have the 
professional services of an interior decorator is ex- 
plained in our free booklet, “Your Home and the 
Interior Decorator.” 

Richly illustrated in full color, it will be sent 
to you upon request without charge. Write to F. 
Schumacher & Co., Dept. F-7, 60 West 40th Street. 
New York. Importers, Manufacturers and Distrib- 
utors to the trade only, of Decorative Drapery and 
Upholstery Fabrics. Offices also in Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, and Paris. 





Both smart and practical are 
these double sash curtains of 
Agra Silk Casement Cloth 











THE HoOusE BEAUTIFUL 


HOME BUILDERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
The Prixe-Winning Plan for the Greens’ Kitchen Submitted by Mrs. J. S. Brutsché 1 






feature in the kitchen close 
Suppl to the worktable. And even 
obey Cupboard if ice is used, it is better 
Bs placed here, for the effective 
insulation of the modern 
chest makes it practicable, 
and as here shown it can be 
iced trom outside. The entry 
on the revised Green plans 





N the April issue we of- 

fered a prize of $25.00 
tor the best arrangement ot 
the equipment for the 
Greens’ kitchen. Many read- 
ers entered the contest, but 
unfortunately several did 
not understand that it was 
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the kitchen in the Greens’ 5 
house that was to be 4 o was of the size and shape 
equipped, and sent us instead — KITCHEN ig oT Supply shown on the plan submitted 
their conception of:an ideal ha Lake q~6" x [4'~6" iy Fe A Cupboard by Mrs. Mortimer, although 
kitchen. we s Hg 7 a she has interchanged the 
Of those considered, the } Sami <= ae coral Py Ice location of broom closet and 

best plans fell into two | { oe ed ice box. aa 
groups: those that placed , Range { Le. The prize-winning plan 
the sink on the rear wall { { e st ™ has been caretully worked 
< out and will repay study. 

















and those that placed it on Hood over van 
the right wall. Although 

there are excellent reasons 

for the latter location, chiet 

of which are its greater near- HALL Broom 
ness to the dining-room and reset 
its correct position in the 

logical relation of work from 

mixing to cooking to serving, 

yet the plan submitted by BREAKFAST ALCOvE 
Mrs. J. S. Brutsché was 

awarded the prize because 

of her excellent rearrange- 


The china cabinets are con- 
veniently placed on each side 
of the sink. Although there 
is storage space for china 
in the breakfast-room, that 
in common use is, we believe, 
best kept near the sink. The 
small cabinets each side of 
the table, opening directly 
over It, are excellently placed. 
At each end of this table 
there are, as will be noticed 




























ment of the entry to make THE PRIZE PLAN SUBMITTED BY MRS. BRUTSCHE. IN THIS AR- in the plan, extension shelves 
possible the placing of the RANGEMENT, ALTHOUGH THE SINK IS PUT ON THE WALL which increase the counter 
refrigerator in the kitchen. FARTHEST FROM THE DINING-ROOM, THE SUGGESTED USE Of space, and at the left carry 
As Mrs. Brutsché rightly THE WHEELED TABLE MAKES THE FEW EXTRA STEPS OF NO IMPOR- the counter around the cor- 
says, the increasing use of TANCE; AND THIS PLACING IS FULLY JUSTIFIED BY THE EXCELLENT ner, while the lower cup- 
the electric ice-chest war- RELATION OF THE WORKING UNITS AND THE INCLUSION OF THE boards are still left easily 
rants a position for this ICE BOX WITHIN THE KITCHEN accessible. f 
: : yc 
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THIS PLAN, ALTHOUGH NOT WINNING A PRIZE, 
IS SHOWN AS A GOOD SOLUTION OF THE ALTER- 
NATE ARRANGEMENT OF PLACING THE SINK ON ; 
THE RIGHT WALL AND THE WORKING-TABLE AND in 
STORAGE CABINETS ON THE OTHER WALL. fil 
NOTICE THAT THE LEVEL OF THE MIXING-TABLE th 
IS CONVENIENTLY DROPPED BELOW THAT OF THE m: 
SINK. SUBMITTED BY CARINA  EAGLESFIELD an 
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| never believed that 
making Movies could be so simple 
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Today, Home Movies are as easy to 
make as ordinary Kodak pictures. 
“You press the button—we do the rest” 








NYONE can make good movies with a 

Ciné-Kodak. It is all as easy as this: In 

your hand is your Ciné-Kodak. Before you 
is your moving subject. 

You sight your camera. As you press a 
button, a shutter whirls inside, and the 
film slides swiftly behind the ever-focused 
lens. 

Instantly and continuously every action 
within the scene before you, every changing 
sequence of light and shadow, every expres- 
sion of individuality, is registered for all 
time on your film. You are taking your first 
movie! 

Another touch of your finger, and the 
shutter stops. Your movie is made. You are 
ready for your next one. 


“‘You press the button... 
we do the rest”’ 


Then, no troublesome develop- 
ing. No mistakes. We finish your 
films at no extra cost, and return 
them to you. And you are ready to 
make romance, adventure, affection, sports 
and humor live again on your screen. 

Your audience gathers. Your film is in 
your Kodascope. You darken the room. You 
press another button. 

Crisp and clear the scene flashes itself in 
swift light and shade upon your silver 
screen. The amateur actors re-act their parts. 







Home inci- 
dents happen 
over again. 
“Your own 
movies!" It 
is aS easy as 





travel, cartoons, are 
now available at your 
dealer's. Price $7.50 
per reel—and the reel 
becomes a permanent 
feature of your film 





that. A click of the switch on your Kodascope projector, and 


the picture you've made ss in action on your screen. 





For the day 





library. 
Full length films, 








of the new 

sport, the new art, the new personal ability, 
is here. The months and years of experiment 
are past. The Ciné-Kodak is not a toy. It is 
an efficient, compact and simplified device 
for making motion pictures. Thousands are 
using it with professional results. 


Kodak Cinegraphs— 
Something New 
To supplement your program of personal 
movies, Kodak Cinegraphs, 100- 
foot reels covering a wide variety 
of subjects, comedy, drama, 


Ciné-Kodat weighs only 


5 lbs sn daylight 





with amateur standard 
(a6 m/m) Cin&Kodak 
safety film, in the yel- 


low box 


Ciné-Rodak 


If it isn’i an Eastman, it isn'ta Ciné-Kodak 








which constitute a 
complete entertainment in themselves and 
include the biggest screen successes of famous 
stars, may be secured at a modest rental from 
the nearest Kodascope Library. 


A complete outfit, for movie 

taking and projection, may 

be had for as little as $140 
Thousands of Kodak dealers are now pre- 
pared to show and explain the Ciné-Kodak 
to you. If your dealer is not yet ready, write 
us for the new Ciné-Kodak booklet, which 
tells how you can use the Ciné-Kodak artis- 
tically, swiftly, accurately and economi- 
cally. Your copy will come to you, without 
charge, when you sign and mail this coupon. 


vy i ys 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., Dept. G2, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me, FREE and without obligation, the booklet relling me 
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“ASK ME ANOTHER’ ABOUT REFRIGERATION 


1. What are the three virtues a good refrig- 
erator should have? 

2. What are the three methods of refrigera- 
tion in common use? 

3. What are some of the refrigerants used in 
home systems? 

4. What is insulation and how is it used in 
refrigerators? 

5. Why should I not buy a cheap ice-chest? 

6. How can I test the refrigerator I now 
have for efficiency? 

7. How should various sorts of food be ar- 
ranged in the refrigerator? 

8. Where should the refrigerator be placed? 

9. What type shall I buy? 


ties Which surround the household equip- 
ment problems of those of us who want the best 
for the home. We find ourselves as helpless 
before this set of questions as before a set 
inquiring about the number of toes on the 
pterodactyl. The remote past makes the one 
unfamiliar, while the too recent present pre- 
vents us from getting thoroughly conversant 
with the other. 

In the handicraft era, when we got our 
standard as to the thing we used either by 
making it ourselves or by seeing someone else 
make it, our reliance on personal judgment was 
tirmly fixed on a safe basis. Now that almost 
our only ground for choice has come to be 
contacts with trained salesmen, we feel less 
certain of our own decisions. Householders 
nowadays rarely make refrigerators, and few 
homemakers have ever seen them made. We 
merely buy them in a store. We must there- 
fore substitute study for first-hand knowledge. 

Here are the answers that might appear in 
the back of the book, if we pursued the method 
of the familiar volume which our title quotes. 


i 1E refrigerator is typical of the complexi- 


1. The first of the three virtues 1s a storage 
chamber with an evenly maintained temperature 
mm a range of five or ten degrees below 50° F. (48° 
I. should be the maximum). The second virtue 1s 
alow humidity, and the third 1s a good circulation 
of air throughout the interior of the chest. 

Since virtues have been defined as ‘pros- 
perity policies’ there must be definite reasons 
which explain the necessity for each of the three 
specifications. Bacterial action is the reason 
for the first. At a temperature of 45° F., bac- 
terla begin to have a languid life and growth. 
\bove that point their enthusiasm picks up 
jast. At 50° F. they follow the old Hebrew 
admonition to Adam with fatal zeal. No re- 
frigerator which cannot constantly maintain 
a temperature within the range below 45° F. is 
efficient. 

Low humidity is required because of the 
rapid development of fungus growths in damp 
air. Most of us have been plagued by the mould, 
which seemed inexplicable when we knew our 
food was in a cold place. Mould is a symptom 
of poor refrigeration, and an index of a tem- 
perature above 45° combined with damp air. 


BY ELIZABETH MACDONALD 


Cold air is heavier than warm air. In a 
refrigerator an average difference of ten de- 
grees will prevail between the coldest part and 
the warmest place in the storage chambers. 
This difference ensures a good circulation of 
air currents. By this means, heat is trans- 
ferred from the food, where it is not desirable, 
to the refrigerating unit, which absorbs it, 
or should take it in, as blotting paper draws 
up ink. It is precisely this drawing away of 
heat that we mean when we speak of ‘icing’ 
the contents of our refrigerator. 


2. Natural ice, manufactured ice supplied bv a 
large-scale production plant, and the compact and 
efficient domestic refrigerating machine are the 
three common methods used to preserve stored 


food in the home. 


The first held the field undisputed until quite 
recently. Among my own memories of a child- 
hood on the farm is that of going to the ice- 
house down the road and pushing away the 
damp pinky-brown sawdust until the watery, 
gray gleam of a cake of ice was revealed. The 
iceman in urban communities has been a 
figure followed with mingled blessing and 
anathema. Most ice is still harvested on out- 
door ponds, carefully freed from fungus growths 
and safeguarded from pollution by dangerous 
disease-bearing organisms. In some commu- 
nities artificial ice alone is safe, and is delivered 
to the home in the same way as the natural 
product. Florida has chosen to place in the 
National Hall of Fame Dr. Gorrie, who took 
out the first patent for a process of manu- 
facturing ice which was really practicable. 

Progress comes through adversity. In 1890 
there was a record shortage in the ice crop. 
Invention of means to adapt nature more fully 
to men’s needs in this regard was stimulated 
by the discomfort we experienced in keeping 
ourselves cool when Arctic temperatures failed 
to operate through providential channels. Out 
of this stimuluscame the efficient modern house- 
hold refrigerating plant. 


3. Ammonia is used in commercial plants and 
in large units like hotel refrigeration systems. It 
requires skilled supervision to make its employ- 
ment relatively free from danger. In domestic 
systems other and harmless chemical compounds 
are used. 

The agent chosen as a refrigerant must be 
one that has the power of absorbing heat — 
to use the figure that we have already referred 
to — as blotting paper soaks up ink. Heat is 
always passing to cold things from warm ones, 
but the rate at which it passes varies according 
to the qualities of the warm substances known 
as ‘latent’ and ‘specific’ heat. To make do- 
mestic refrigeration economical in operation, 
the refrigerant must be one which will draw in 
the largest amount of heat to each cycle of 
operation of the plant. 


4. Insulation is a fence raised between a cool 
temperature and a warm one to keep them from 
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uniting. The average difference between the inside 
of the refrigerator and the room in which it stands 
ts twenty to twenty-five degrees. The walls of the 
chest should be most carefully insulated in order 
that this extra heat shall not be taken up by our 
refrigeration plant, in addition to its special job 
of absorbing the warmth on the inside of the con- 
tainer. 

Cork covered with asphaltum is, on the 
whole, about the most satisfactory insulator 
thus far developed. Mineral wool is less satis- 
factory, as it has a tendency to settle and to 
disintegrate. Dead air space is of compara- 
tively little value. It has no value at all unless 
imbedded between walls of heavy insulating 
substance. Fibre board is also less satisfactory 
than cork. 


5. A refrigerator which is economical to operate 
and efficient in service cannot, under present cost 
of labor and materials, be produced at bargain 
prices. Quantity production of some efficient 
types makes relative economy possible, however. 


6. With an ordinary thermometer we may 
make a valuable practical test of efficiency on the 
refrigerator we own at present. 

Lay the thermometer on the coldest part of 
the storage compartment, the middle of the 
floor of the chest. Read the temperatures 
registered at this point for a week. Do this as 
a nurse takes the temperature of a patient, at 
corresponding hours on each day. Ideally, it 
should be done the first thing in the morning 
and the last thing at night. Most of us will 
be distressed to find how high our average runs 
above forty to forty-five degrees, where it 
should stay. 


7. At the top of the chest the foods having a 
decided odor which may be imparted to other 
contents are best placed. Vegetables of bland 
flavor, cooked meats, jellies, and custards may 
occupy the intermediate position in the chest. 
Milk and uncooked meat and fish should occupy 
the coldest place at the bottom. 

All foods in the storage chamber are best 
kept covered. There are sets of most efficient 
enameled dishes on the market, designed for 
this special purpose. Pitchers with nicely 
fitted covers are also a joy to the competent 
homemaker. 


8. Preferably in the kitchen near the door at 
which food 1s delivered to the house, and not far 


from the sink, where the dishes are washed and, 


therefore, where the after-meal planning as to the 
disposition of the food 1s done. 

A refrigerator, like the piano which it re- 
sembles in fineness of construction, should have 
protection from draughts and sudden changes 
of temperature. 

A back porch or entry, and above all a 
cellar, are most undesirable locations if the 
life of the chest and its proper functioning 
are to be taken into account by the owner. 

(Continued on page 93) 
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"hoe home in “‘Amer- 
ica’s Tropics” is ade- 
quately protected from 
the Sun’s heat with 
Armstrong’s Corkboard 


ina ed fully exposed to the 
blaze of the sun, this home in 
St. Petersburg is comfortable, even on 
the hot days of a Florida summer. 
A lining of Armstrong's Corkboard 
keeps out the heat that makes the 
ordinary house so uncomfortable. 

After living in his cork-lined home 
for a year, Mr. John Wallace, the 
owner, writes: 

‘T have found it most satis- 
factory this summer, the 
second floor being at all 
times as comfortable as the 
first floor. 

“T am frank to say that I 
consider this one of the best 
investments in the house.”’ 

You know how most houses are in 
summer—hot upstairs, day and 
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Contonaiie in the heat of Florida's Summer 


night. Think of the comfort of 
having your bedrooms—like Mr. 
Wallace’s—as cool as the 
downstairs. You can make them that 
way, as he did his, by insulating 
your home with Armstrong’s Cork- 
board and shutting out the heat that 
goes right through uninsulated walls 


rooms 


and roofs. 


Owners of cork-lined houses know 
from experience that Armstrong's 
Corkboard is a year-round invest- 
ment. Not only does it assure them 
comfort summer and winter, but fuel 
saving as well. For Armstrong's 
Corkboard is just as effective in 
keeping in heat in winter-time as it 
is in keeping it out in summer, and a 
cork-insulated home can be kept uni- 
formly and comfortably warm in the 
coldest weather with a smaller heat- 
ing plant and with less fuel. 


Insulate your home with Arm- 
strong’s Corkboard, 113 inches thick 
on the exterior walls and 2 inches 
on the roof or second-floor ceiling. 
Experience has shown that these 


Armstrong's 
Corkboard Insulation 


A Heatproof Lining for Walls and Roof 


thicknesses give the greatest return 
per dollar of cost in year-round com- 
fort and fuel saving. 

S 


A 32-page book, published espe- 
cially for home builders, tells the 
complete story of Armstrong's Cork- 
board. It is free. Use the coupon be- 
low. Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
Company, 163 Twenty-fourth Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Branches in Princi- 
pal Cities. 


Armstrong's Cork- 
board is just pure 
cork, Nature's own 
heat insulator. Fur- 
nished in boards 12 
by 36 inches, from 
1 ta 3 inches thick. 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off, 


ff Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company, 
163 TWENTY-FOURTH ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
or MCGILL BLDG., MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


GENTLEMEN —You may send me your 32-p 


Name 


Address 
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MAKE COMFORTABLE H 




















T booklet containing complete information about the 
insulation of dwellings with Armstrong's Corkboard. 


Home of Mr. John Wallace 
St. Petersburg, Fla 
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lated with Armstrong's 
Corkboard on the walls and 
the second-floor ceiling. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


UPPER HOUSE AT THE 
RIGHT WITH PLANS SHOWN 
ABOVE, SUBMITTED BY RICH- 
ARD F. KING, WAS AWARDED +¢ 
FIRST PRIZE BY A JURY CON- 
SISTING OF FIVE PROMINENT + 
ARCHITECTS. THIS HOUSE WAS 
COMMENDED BECAUSE OF ITS 
STRAIGHTFORWARD EXPRES- 
SION OF THE PLAN, FOR ITS 
FRANK ‘WOODY’ APPEAR- 
ANCE, ORIGINALITY OF 
DESIGN, AND EXCELLENT 
HANDLING OF THE PROBLEM 
CF THE SLEEPING-PORCH. THE 
INGLENOOK, THE LONG SEC- 
OND FLOOR HALL, AND THE 
DESIGN OF THE COVERED 
PORCH ‘WHICH IS NOT SHOWN 
HERE) WERE THE FEATURES 
MOST CRITICIZED 


THE 





Second Prize 


Design 








FIRST 
FLOOR 
PLAN 











HOUSES 


FOUR PRIZE-WINNING 


In a Contes Held by “Pencil Points’ and the w= 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 





THE PROGRAMME FOR THE COMPETI- 
TION CALLED FOR A HOUSE TO BE 
BUILT OF ARKANSAS SOFT PINE FOR A 
FAMILY OF FATHER, MOTHER, AND 
TWO CHILDREN. THE HOUSE TO 
HAVE SEVEN ROOMS, TWO BATHS, A 
FIRST FLOOR LAVATORY, SLEEPING- 
PORCH, ONE COVERED PORCH, AND 
GARAGE. ALL TO BE INCLUDED IN 
A TOTAL CUBAGE NOT TO EXCEED 
FEET AND TO BE PLANNED 
FOR A LOT 50’ X 150’ FACING A 
STREET RUNNING NORTH AND SOUTH 
THIS COMPETITION WAS HELD BY 
‘PENCIL POINTS’ AND SPONSORED 
BY THE ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 


28,000 
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First Prize 




























SECOND 
FLOOR 
PLAN 








SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


THE HOUSE BELOW AT THE 
LEFT WITH PLANS SHOWN IN 
THE LOWER CORNERS WAS 
AWARDED SECOND PRIZE. IT 
WAS SUBMITTED BY JOHN DON- 
ALD TUTTLE AND WAS ESPE- 
CIALLY COMMENDED BECAUSE 
THE DESIGNER, IN ADDITION 
TO THE BATH ON THE FIRST 
FLOOR FOR MAID OR GUEST, 
WAS ABLE TO INCLUDE TWO 
BATHS ON THE SECOND FLOOR 
FOR THE FAMILY PROPER — 
AN ESSENTIAL CONVENIENCE 
FOR A FAMILY AS LARGE AS 
FOUR. THE HOUSE IS ATTRAC- 
TIVE IN APPEARANCE AND HAS 
ITS CHIMNEY ESPECIALLY HAP- 
PILY PLACED. STRANGELY 
ENOUGH, IT TOO HAS AN INGLE- 
NOOK, WHICH IT HAD BEEN 


SUPPOSED HAD DISAPPEARED 
FROM ARCHITECTS’ PLANS 


MANY YEARS AGO 
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Now—before 


—/let our oil heating engi- 
neers help you to settle your 


heating troubles for good. 
Let us tell you— 


1. Whether quiet, dependable, effort- 
less oil heat is practical with your 
present heating equipment. 

2.Which type of oil burner you 
should choose, if any. 

3. How much it would cost you to 
install and operate. 


YOUR coal-bin is empty. You have 
no ashes to carry out—no furnace 
man to worry with. You are 
through with a winter of furnace 
drudgery and uncertainty. 


But cold weather will be here 
again almost before you realize it. 
And now—while it will inconve- 
nience you least—make certain that your 
home will be heated next winter and all 
the other winters as it should be heated. 
With the least possible work and trouble 
for you. With the greatest possible com- 
fort and efficiency. 


The problem of how your home can best 
be heated is an engineering problem. Only 
heating engineers—men with years of ex- 
perience—can give you the definite, au- 
thoritative facts that will determine the 
ideal heating method for your home. 


We offer you the advice of such engi- 
neers in our organization. Because of our 
position of recognized leadership in the 
industry, we are pre-eminently fitted to give 
you this advice. And we are glad to give 
itto you. We want you to know the facts 
about oil heat. 


Simply fill out the coupon at the bottom 
of this advertisement and mail it to us. 
Our engineers will take into consideration 
all the unusual features of your home—its 
construction, its present heating equipment, 
its location. With this information in their 
hands, they will explain to you all the tech- 
nical features that guarantee oil heating 
satisfaction — quiet, safety, dependability, 
service, cost of operation. 

Remember—we offer you authoritative 
information, not about oil heating in gen- 
eral—but about oil heating as applied to 
the special requirements of your home. Fill 
out the coupon and mail it today! 


MAY OIL BURNER CORPORATION 
Baltimore, Md. 
Also makers of the May Commercial Oil Burner 
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Now —at the end of one winter — make 

sure of heating comfort during the next. 

Install the Quiet May this summer... . 

Take advantage of our unique deferred- 

payment plan. Read the facts of the 
Quiet May. 


Quiet: Because of its improved principle of 
operation this oil burner is really quiet. The 
sound of its combustion cannot intrude into 
the rooms of your home—cannot disturb you. 
Ask any one of the thousands of enthusiastic 
Quiet May owners. 


Safety: Every mechanical feature of the Quiet 
May has been tested searchingly for efficiency 
and safety. This burner is listed as standard 
by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Adaptability: The Quiet May is suitable for use 


in any type of heating system—hot air, steam, 














OQuIET MAY 


AUTOMATIC OTT, BURNER 


07 


winter is upon you 








hot water, vapor. It burns all grades of home- 
heating fuel oils—even the cheapest. It is used 
with equal success in large and small homes. 


Simplicity: Quiet May design and construction 
carry the promise of freedom from operating 
trouble. It is simple and sturdy—with only 
two moving parts. 


Ease of Installations: Without annoyance to 
you, the Quiet May can be quickly and easily 
installed in your present heating system, whether 
you live in city or suburb. 


Integrity: The Quiet May is manufactured by a 
firm of unquestioned integrity and national 
standing. They are ready to stand back of the 
burner. 


Cost and Terms: Naturally the cost of installing 
the Quiet May varies with locality, size of tank 
and soil conditions. Complete installations 
cost a nominal sum when measured in comfort, 
family health, freedom from trouble and in- 
crease in value of your property. . . . Pay for 
it while you enjoy its comfort—a small down 
payment, the balance in easy payments during 
next fall and winter. 





—— : —___________ 


MAY OIL BURNER CORPORATION 
Baltimore, Maryland 
_ Gentlemen: Please furnish me complete informa- 
tion about oil heat or any other heating method 
that would best meet the needs of my home. 


1. My name- ~ 
Street 
a State 
2. My home is heated by hot air “7 steam hot 
water |} vapor. 
3. Type of furnace or boiler square _} round. 
4. My house is wood [] stucco brick [) stone. 
5. It is wired for electricity. Yes No. 
It is my understanding that this request in no 


way obligates me. 
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THE HOUSE AT THE RIGHT, TO WHICH WAS AWARDED 
THE THIRD PRIZE, WAS ENTERED BY DANIEL NEIL- 
INGER AND HENRY M. BARONE. THE CONSIDERA- 
TIONS THAT GAVE THIS THIRD PLACE IN THE EYES OF 
THE JUDGES ARE ITS “EXTREME SIMPLICITY AND 
HUMILITY,’ ALTHOUGH THE TREATMENT OF THE 
REAR IS NOT SO HAPPY. THIS PLAN HAS THE WEAK- 
NESS THAT THE SECOND PRIZE PLAN AVOIDED: THAT 
IS, IT HAS ONLY ONE BATH ON THE SECOND FLOOR — 
IN OTHER WORDS, THE MAID IS BETTER PROVIDED- 
FOR THAN THE MASTER 
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THE FOURTH PRIZE DESIGN ABOVE WAS SUBMITTED 
BY OWEN LAU GOWMAN. THIS HOUSE LACKS, PER- 
HAPS, THE ORIGINALITY OF THE OTHERS, BUT IT IS 
DECIDEDLY PLEASING IN APPEARANCE. THE COM- 
BINATION OF MATCHED AND BEVELED SIDING IN 
THIS HOUSE AND THE PRECEDING ONE IS AN INTER- 
ESTING SUGGESTION. IT SHOULD BE NOTICED THAT 
IN EACH ONE OF THESE PLANS THE LIVING-ROOM AND 
DINING-ROOM HAVE BEEN PLACED WHERE THEY 
WOULD HAVE A VIEW OF THE REAR, WHERE ANY 
GARDENS WOULD NECESSARILY BE PLACED 
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Does your Summer start 
with red, rusty water? 


ee you open up your summer home, if the 
water runs red and rusty, there’s no use argu- 


ing about it. You can’t argue rust out of water pipes! 

Just make up your mind that rust never gets any 
better, and that what you need is brass water pipes 
that can’t rust. And when you do put in brass pipe 
—whether you are replacing old rusty iron or steel 
pipe, or water-piping a brand new house—there is 
something important for you to know about brass 
and pipes. 

It is this: Brass is made by melting copper and 
zinc together. Most brass pipe is made with 60% 
copper and 40% zinc. Some years ago our research 


@ALPHA 


ak If you would like to know more about brass pipe, write for a copy of our booklet, ‘“Alpha—The Story of a Water Guide.” 


men found that by changing the mixture a little 
{using 66% copper} a different kind of brass was 
produced, lighter in color, easier to bend and 
thread, and more resistant to corrosion. 

Under the microscope this brass was recognized 
to be what is known to metallurgists as “alpha” 
brass because of its metal structure. 

To make this longer-lasting Alpha Brass into 
pipes required a special process and expensive 
equipment. But we now make Alpha Brass Pipe 
in such volume that we can sell it as cheaply as 
ordinary brass pipe. It can be easily identified for 
the name “Alpha” is stamped every 12 inches. 


Brass Pipe 


POSITIVELY WON’T RUST 


Address: The Chase Companies, Incorporated, Waterbury, Conn. 
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AN AMERICAN GARDENER’S NOTES 
IV. French Vegetable Gardens 
BY FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


Mav 29. Normandy 
RANCE is often spoken of as a vast and beautiful flower garden. 
The combination of this beauty with utility impressed us immedi- 
ately, as we started southward. ‘Crimson clover,’ blossoming in long 
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A TYPICAL LATTICED WALL WITH ESPALIERED VINES AND TREES 


spiked heads, grown extensively; this, combined with cornflowers and 
daisies, certainly gives a lovely flower-garden effect to the fields. Some of 
this imported clover seed, grown at home, included the bachelor button 
seed, which bloomed luxuriantly the first year, but did n’t maintain 
itself. 
May 30. Caen 

Visited a large and luxuriant vegetable garden where ornamental 
planting, as is common here, is much stressed. The garden is sur- 
rounded with a high brick wall, — an arrangement frequently seen, — 
against which vines and espaliered trees are trained. Parallel to the 
wall are narrow beds edged with a single row of splendidly headed 
lettuce, with carrots, beets, onions, in single rows behind. Narrow paths 
separate these beds, formally laid out, from the enclosed large space, 
in the centre of which is a large tree and seat. The beds are all brick- 
edged. Beans grown in oblong beds, hilled, instead of in long rows as 
with us; three or four plants in a hill; hills a foot apart. I noticed that 
string beans are picked when very tiny; very delicious, but extravagant, 
of course, of space and labor — although the latter is cheap and appar- 
ently unconsidered. The oblong beds in which the different vegetables 
are grown have each a feathery edging — single row of chives, different 
flowering herbs (much more used in cookery than with us), or often 
dwarf pinks, usually white. These old-fashioned sweet pinks are a favor- 
ite border plant in French gardens, and used as frequently in vegetable 
as flower gardens. When growing salsify, the plants are quite separated. 
This method of planting vegetables like salsify, carrots, string beans, 
and so forth in oblong or square beds instead of long rows is interesting; 
shall try it sometime. Peas very abundant in all the gardens; are grown 
in rows three fourths of a yard apart, each row brushed, and rows of 
brush slanted inward until they meet. Never saw this arrangement at 
home. 

May 30. Dives 

Visited another spectacularly beautiful vegetable garden. This con- 

nected with Inn of William the Conqueror. Here, as at Caen, flowers 


and vegetables are most attractively combined — in a large, formally 
planted square, surrounded with a path, narrow bed, and high picket 
fence, against which alternating grapevines and espaliered fruit trees 
are trained. Single rows of cabbages, strawberries, lettuce, and car- 
rots border the different edges of the bed. Cabbages used as borders 
for many of the smaller beds, with very ornamental effect. ‘New 
cabbage’ seems to be a favorite French vegetable, and the gardens are 
liberally supplied with it; a loose-leafed, green variety seems preferred. 
This is picked when small, and outer green leaves cooked as well as 
middle ones. The outer green leaves are much used in soups. ‘Early 
Jersey Wakefield,’ cut when small, seems to me similar. Heads are 
always cut — not pulled — that small secondary heads may form. 

This garden is even more formally planned than most of the combi- 
nation gardens. It has a sundial in the centre with surrounding beds 
and paths; also flowers more liberally included. Tremendous lavender 
bushes a feature. I find that the utility gardens connected with these 
French inns are, apparently, purposely in evidence, and laid out and 
planted with a view to their attractiveness to guests. I always make a 
point of walking through these gardens, finding them irresistibly 
attractive. 

May 31. Dinard 

Got a pretty idea for the ‘vegetable garden beautiful’ here. Well 
arranged, formal beds of neatly growing vegetables were edged with 
rows of small stones or bits of rock; small corners of the beds were 
built up with earth (one foot or more) and bordered with higher, 
irregular stones. Trailing plants, like spice and moss pinks, ivy 
geranium, or bergamot, were planted irregularly, to fall over edges 
into paths. Interior of beds were planted stiffly with neatly growing 
vegetables — delightful effect. Why not (Continued on page 93) 





METHOD OF PRUNING AND TRELLISING GRAPES ON A FRENCH 
COTTAGE WALL 
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Flax-li-num Excels as a 


Method and Material 


Being half-way between inner and outer 
walls, FLAX-LI-NUM gives six surface resist- 
ances instead of four, and two air spaces in- 
stead of one. As every surface in a wall acts 
asa heat stop, the FLAX-LI-NUM “‘six-surface- 
drop” method is highest in efficiency. 
FLAX-LI-NUM contains millions of tiny dead 
air cells in and between its fibres. Its excel- 
lence has been proved for nearly 17 years 
in all kinds of buildings and all kinds of 
climates. For years it has been the preferred 
material for refrigerator car insulation. 
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Hot Days=Nights»:Coming 


eMake Your Home more comfortably Cool -- - 
Shut Out the Heat with Flax-li-num 


1927 
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EMEMBER last summer —those hot 
days—and those nights when the up- 
stairs rooms were so hot that rest was 
impossible? Why suffer with such dis- 
comfort when it is so easy to shut out the 
heat that pours through ordinary roofs 
and makes an oven of your home? 


Correct construction provides a heat- 
stopping material that shuts out the heat 
in summer and keeps it in during the 
winter. This insulation is not expensive— 
in fact, it is a most profitable invest- 
ment. It enables you to keep warm in 


winter at one-third less cost for fuel. 


If you are about to build or buy a home, 
see that it is insulated in accordance with 
the standard FLAX-LI-NUM specification, 
which calls for '-inch in the side walls 
and 1-inch in the ceiling. A full one- 
third saving in fuel can be secured in your 
home when this FLAX-LI-NUM specifi- 
cation is followed. 

If your home is not insulated, 1-inch 
FLAX-LILNUM can be installed in your 
roof or attic. Send for samples and com- 
plete information. 


Flax-li-num Lasts as Long as the Building 


Flax fibre has to be raked from the fields because it 
will not rot. Itis from this tough, long-lived ma- 
terial that FLAX-LI-NUM is made. The flax fibre 
is completely purified, then made into semi-rigid 
sheets. No binder is used, hence there can be no 
deterioration. FLAX-LI-NUM will stay in place, in 


perfect condition, so long as the building stands. 
Coming in semi-rigid sheets, FLAX-LI-NUM is easy 
to handle and install. It never cracks, warps or 
buckles. Fifteen or twenty years after it is in- 
stalled, FLAX-LI-NUM is just as efficient as the day 
the house was completed. 


FLAX-LI-NUM INSULATING COMPANY, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Chicago Office: Builder’s Building, 228 North LaSalle St. 


Flax-li-num 


New York Office: 101 Park Ave. 
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THE CORRECT BUILDING INSULATION AND SOUND CONTROL MATERIAL 
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Simplicity is a virtue 
in hardware too 


Simplicity is the charm of the Colonial. This 

style can be proud when it is Georgian... 

modest when of Dutch derivation ... but 
always it is sincere, unaffected, genuine. 


Tue chaste hardware at this doorway is but one of 
twenty-seven Sargent designs built especially for 
Colonial homes. It comes in solid brass and solid 
bronze. Wear-resisting, rust-defying metals that are 
themselves as devoid of sham as the most notable 
Americana. In addition to the knocker, two front 
door applications are shown below. Choice of either 
the escutcheon or the sectional trim is optional—or 
an appropriate thumb-latch handle can be used if 
desired. Whether your home is to be in the Colonial 
or any other style, write for the free Book of Designs 
and with your architect choose the Sargent locks and 
hardware which can contribute most to its beauty, 
service and security. Sargent & Company, Hardware 
Manufacturers, 29 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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LOCKS AND HARDWARE 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

















THREE CABINS AT CABIN RIDGE 
(Continued from page 29) 


skill and humor; nicely whittled 
and rubbed hickory crotches form 
convenient pegs from which to 
hang fire-brush or kitchen utensil; 
and, perhaps most unique of all, 
there is an indoor weather-vane. 
This is in the form of a brightly 
painted compass set up just under 
the ridge of the roof of one of 
the living-rooms illustrated. The 
arrow is connected with the vane 
on the roof outside, so that from 
one’s fireside chair on a rainy day 
one can watch the change of wind 
with but a glance upward. It is, 
too, a most decorative affair, giv- 
ing motion and a bright spot high 
up in the dark wood of the rafters. 
If ever inspired to make such a 
compass, consider well the position 
of your points before painting 
indelibly ! 

The kitchens are models of 
work reduced to a minimum by 
every modern device; for, remem- 
ber, these are retreats of rest and 
recreation, and no one enjoys the 
kitchen for long when off in the 
woods. However, not even an oil 
stove and electric percolater can 
destroy the essentially old-time 
comfortable atmosphere one feels 
in these kitchens. 

Much of the furniture has been 
made by the local carpenter 
from the architect’s details and 
sketches; some is frankly the 
camping type of the more com- 
fortable designs to be bought 
from sporting-goods shops; and 
there are a few antique pieces, the 
sturdy simplicity of which fits in 
harmoniously. The  carpenter- 
made pieces are lightly rubbed 


down or left to weather. However 
simple in design and construction 
these homemade pieces are, they 
seem at home and are thoroughly 
comfortable. 

Some of the chairs and the two 
benches seen in one of the living- 
rooms are covered with undressed 
calf, which makes a most com- 
fortable cushion. 

The interior walls are largely 
rough stone with plastered joints, 
but there is some wood of white- 
pine staving, and one of the stone 
walls is lightly whitewashed. 

A careful system of ventilation 
by means of small shuttered open- 
ings keeps things dry and free 
from mould, for solid stone walls 
will easily develop moisture if the 
rooms are tightly closed. 

The floors are various — ce- 
ment, wide white-pine boarding, 
and large, rough, red bricks of a 
dull warm shade, laid herringbone. 
The lighting, too, is different in 
each of the three cabins. In one, 
there is electric light from a small 
generator in the house; in the 
other two oil is used, and much 
firelight, I suspect. Some who 
recognize them will smile at the 
barroom lights seen in the living- 
room and kitchen of one of the 
cabins. But are they not truly 
Early American? 

From these cabins one feels 
sure that even at forty he may 
return more rested than when he 
left town, and not, as one so often 
hears, more weary; and that he 
may be confident that the same 
guests will be looking for future 
invitations! 
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SKETCHES OF AN OLp CONNECTICUT 
FARMHOUSE 


(Continued from page 34) 


they have an air of quietly and 
expectantly waiting their cue. 
The special performers, arranged 
in the sketch, were drawn up by 
the window as before footlights. 
It seems hardly fair to call these 
things venerable. Were the ma- 
terials so good and the people so 
careful who owned them once, 
that they should appear so strong 
and new? Behind the dolls, the 
cheese-press made an accommo- 
dating and dignified prop for 
these elegant playthings of seventy 
years ago. The two old foot- 
warmers, as of yore, came as 
close as was safe to the dainty 
footgear of the lovely ladies. 

The first owner will probably 


always live in the land of specu- 
lative romance — but later occu- 
pants of the old house come rather 
close to us, when we look at these, 
their former possessions. 

An interesting family situation 
is revealed in a will of an owner, 
Samuel Middlebrook, which when 
read in 1911 said: ‘I give and 
bequeath to Ruth Middlebrook 
(widow of my _ deceased son, 
Lewis) the use and improvement 
of the one half of the house she 
now lives in, the following de- 
scribed part. The north room 
called the parlor, the whole of the 
out-kitchen, milkroomand kitchen 
chamber, the north chamber and 
her room of the main house, the 
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NVARIABLY when a Buick is among 
I the cars in a family it is in the 
greatest demand by mother, father, 
son and daughter. This preference 
for Buick for personal driving ts 
another definite token of the univer- 
sal satisfaction of Buick ownership. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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1. Suitable for the window seat, the narrow passage or the largest room. * 2. Generous 
in size. No heating value sacrificed. » 3. Occupics the same space as the old style radiator. 
4. Costs no more than the old style. » 5. Easy to clean because of ample clearance between 
sections. * 7 7 77477 447 4 4 4 « + 4 + 4 + Pierce Heating Boilers are worthy | 
servants for Pierce-Eastwood Radiators. » Consult your architect or heating contractor. 


PIERCE » BUTLER & PIERCE » MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
41 EAST 42ND STREET 7 NEW YORK 7 BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ON REQUEST-—-A HELPFUL BOOKLET, ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR—"FROM COZY NOOKS TO SPACIOUS ROOMS-—-A HOUSE OF CHARM 
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SKETCHES OF AN OLD CONNECTICUT 
FARMHOUSE 


(Continued from page 72) 


north garret, the north half of 
the cellar with a privilege in the 
will, and of passing through the 
main kitchen to the back kitchen, 
and of using the stairs to go into 
the chamber and garret, also into 
the cellar, also the use and im- 
provement of one half the north 
and south garden, and the use and 
improvement of thirty acres of 
land.’ Here a careful description 
of its particular location is given, 
and the extra bequest of the use 
and improvement of about six 
acres of meadow — ‘to use and 
to occupy the above described 
premises so long as she remains 
the widow of Lewis Middlebrook.’ 
She married another son, Nathan, 
and so obtained the use and im- 
provement of the whole property. 

The house has enough really 
fine old pieces of furniture in it to 
retain the feeling of its former 
days. In the north parlor there is 
a Duncan Phyfe winged-foot sofa, 
a drop-leaf cherry table with 
deeply hanging sides, and a late 
Empire side-table, creating the 
stately atmosphere of a room 
always used for formal entertain- 
ing. The south parlor is more 
intimate. In it are a slat-back 
chair with cradle rockers, mantel 
ornaments among which is a 
conch shell once used to call the 
farm help at meal-times, and a 
delightful Terry clock. The old 
kitchen, where I first entered, 
contains a Pembroke drop-leaf 
table of butternut, with crossed 
stretchers. On this lies a twen- 
ty-eight-inch oval serving-tray, 
bounded by a rim of cherry with 
inlay of vertical strips of satin- 
wood. At the side of the hearth 


under the mantelshelf behind the 
small door lies a brick oven, the 


fireless cooker of olden time. 
Right handy, on the opposite 


side, hangs a Revolutionary ‘big 
Bess.’ If still in working condi- 
tion, it would not come amiss 
even to-day, for one day last fall, 
when I was there, a bear was seen 
prowling around a near-by farm. 
Before the redcoat appeared on 
the highway, the woods must 
have been full of them, and other 
fearsome creatures. 

As | sketched the clock in this 
room, which has both wooden and 
brass works, —the Terry 
having only works of wood, — 
Mr. Comstock related a_ little 
story which | especially enjoved 
for its Yankee wit. In the early 
days of the Parish, a farmer was 
seen abroad with one of these 
muskets, and he was asked why 
he bothered with it. He was told 


clock 


that when his time came, no 
matter what — he’d go. He re- 
plied that he might meet an 


Indian whose time had come, and 
he’d need it. 

Over the mantel, which meas- 
ures nine feet three inches, are 
bent iron candlesticks, very un- 
like the handsome brass ones of 
the south parlor. They have a 
curved crook, near the neck, 
which hooked on to a chair-back. 
What a faint and flickering light 
they must have made, in a big 
dark world where an Indian could 
soft-pad about and peek in 
through a window! Realizing that 
their feeble light was all that 
separated our belligerent friend 
from the swallowing darkness 
without, one begins to appreciate 





SOME OF THE OCCUPANTS OF 
DOLL IS THE SIZE OF A CHILD FOUR YEARS OLD. 


AND ARMS ARE OF WAX. 


LARGEST 
ITS HEAD 
THE OTHER TWO ARE TWENTY 
YEARS OLDER, AND HAVE KID BODIES AND CHINA HEADS 
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MOSQUE PRAYER RUG 
The first authentic reproductgon. 


The New Rug You Have 
Promised Yourself 


must possess so marty qualifications . . . your taste is 
constantly more demanding . . . no longer are you sat- 
isfied—as Grandmother was—with quality alone. Today, 
buying from a house of established reputation, quality is 
assured. We are on the crest of the luxurious wave in our 
manner of living and style is the paramount requirement 
in all things pertaining to the home. 


BENGAL-ORIENTAL RUGS 


Reproductions of fine Persians 


have an alluring richness and beauty that no other rug 
can impart. The luxury of the Orient has been translated 
into these rugs with such subtle, elusive, truly astonish- 
ing skill that all the charm of the original is in these 
reproductions. 

Our reproductions are entirely confined to 

Persian rugs having a value in excess of $1000. 

Price for 9x12 size does not exceed $185 
in any part of the United States. 


JAMES M. SHOEMAKER Co., INC. 
119 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


A Consulting Decorative Service Without Charge. Mail the coupon with full details 
and we will send you color plates and information as to sizes and prices. 





Please send me color plates of rugs for 
[] Dining room, size 
(] Bed room, size ~] Hall, size 


C] “Backgrounds of Oriental Beauty"’ by Alice Van Leer Carrick. 


C] Living room, size 


Name 
Street 
City 
My dealer's name is Te Aer 

Mail this coupon to Consulting Decorative Department 
THE HOUSE OF SHOEMAKER, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
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Heating Economy 


Wuen shaving mornings, don’t 
take it out in thinking about your 
needs for more heat and lower fuel 
costs. 


There’s a quick and rather easy 
way to have them. 


‘To start with, send for ** Letters To 
and Fro,” the book that humanized 
heat. 

It will tell you how to have both 
fuel thrift and heat comfort. 


It’s written by eight sound-sense 
people who didn’t know they were 
writing a book. 

That’s why it’s so downright hu- 
man and helpful. 


Send for the To and Fro Book. 





IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 























It Takes More Than Shaving 
Brush Wishes to Solve 


Your 












Representatives in all principal cities of the 


United States and Canada 
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SKETCHES OF AN OLD CONNECTICUT 
FARMHOUSE 
(Continued from page 73) 


his much exaggerated precaution. 

The second kitchen is built as 
a lean-to to the main house, and 
has an enclosed porch in front of 
it. In the yard lies the uncracked 
hearthstone, nine feet cleven 
inches in length, which was placed 
there when the fireplace was re- 
moved to make cupboard space. 
Both kitchens have doors opening 
on the porch; these are made of 
two thicknesses of wood, — the 
outside of horizontal boards and 
the inside of vertical strips, — 
and each door has arrow hinges 
twenty inches in length. Through 
these doors, until quite recently, 
great logs were drawn to the two 
devouring fireplaces. The two 
kitchens communicate by another 
one of these primitive batten 
doors, and in them near the top are 
fitted two diamond-shaped pieces 
of wood, once occupied by bull's- 
eye glass. On the outside of the 
second kitchen, at the rear, under 
an untouched section of the eaves, 
there remains a few feet of hand- 
carved moulding. This delicate 
trim once encircled the house. 


The front door is broad, but 
beautifully slenderized by three 
lower and the same number of 
upper vertical panels. Above the 
latter, at the top, are three small 
square panels. This door is fitted 
with two sets of L-shaped, arrow 
hinges — each graceful arm meas- 
uring twenty-four inches in length. 

As one looks back through the 
closing door at the rhythmical 
design carved on the side of each 
stair, and at the disappearing 
lines of slender rails, there mingles 
with the joy of having known 
such a charming old house, 
fortunate in still having occu- 
pants in tune with its spirit, one 
regret — that one will never meet 
the person who built it, that very 
knowing person. Whether he was 
a tavern host or a country gentle- 
man, he put his friend, or his 
almost equally fortunate paying 
guest, in his eternal debt — for 
there are few more delightful or 
unforgetable experiences — than 
that of having enjoyed creature 
comforts in a truly aristocratic 
setting. 





PHLOXES IN THE Rock GARDEN 
(Continued from page 37) 


of them going by the name merely 
of ‘Moss’ —as Lilac Moss, Purple, 
White, Big, and Nelson Moss. 
The Lilac and the Nelson, a white 
with a rose-red eye, are perhaps 
the best of these. The Bride is 
generally conceded to be the best 
white. These latter two tend to 
die off in a wet winter, and are 
often benefited by a pane of glass 
raised a few inches above them in 
damp climates. The Vivid Phlox 
subulata is variously described as 
from clear bright pink to vivid 
rose. This variety is of much 
slower growth, and more compact 
in form, than most of this division, 
and may hold a place among the 
more delicate alpines in the rock 
garden. G. F. Wilson is another 
that I suspect, somewhat, of shade 
variation as sent out by different 
nurseries. | find it both as mauve 
and as ‘moonlit blue.’ This latter 
form is as it should be, though | 
have sometimes noticed the tend- 
ency of blue flowers to take mauve 
tones when placed in a hot and 
sunny position. This has a wider 
spread than the Vivid, and needs 
room for its mats of dusty-green 
foliage. It is an April bloomer, 
and has considerable fragrance — 
something that this subulata 

















group does not always carry. 

Farrer speaks of this group as 
‘cushion flames,’ and it is a truly 
descriptive title, for the matlike 
cushions of foliage are buried in 
the brilliant bloom. A somewhat 
moist soil, but perfect drainage, 
suits this group very well. They 
need much light, and should not 
be beneath the drip of trees. In 
my own garden it has not seemed 
to matter whether they had full 
sun or partial shade; but | believe 
where intense summers reign they 
would probably prefer some shade 
through part of the day. 

Phlox amoena is a pink-flowered 
species found in dry places of 
Virginia, Kentucky, and on south- 
ward. This is particularly useful 
when a gay display is desired in a 
hot and dry situation, but it needs 
an especially light soil and full sun 
— otherwise it tends to be frail 
and scraggly, and is better re- 
placed by a type that will grow 
more gracefully in a cooler, heavier 
situation. Phlox amoena is a dwarf 
creeper, and attains a height of 
from four to five inches. 

Phlox divaricata is the Canada 
phlox or wild sweet-william. It 
ranges from Quebec to Florida and 
Louisiana. It is one of the most 
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PHLOXES IN THE Rock GARDEN 
(Continued from page 74) 


Best known of these is Phlox 
Douglasti. This is the alpine 
phlox. It forms cushionlike tufts 
on rocky or gravelly slopes of the 
mountains. The woody stems are 
a few inches tall, and partly creep 
along the ground. The myriad 
needlelike leaves give it the ap- 
pearance of a prickly moss. This 
is thickly sprinkled over with 
faintly fragrant blooms that vary 
from white to pink and lilac and 
purple, the individual flowers 
being about three fourths of an 
inch across in their wild state. A 
warm, gritty soil suits it best. 
This phlox has been listed in 
catalogues for some time; but | 
have heard complaints that some 
nurserymen have confused it with 
Phlox pilosa, which is a decidedly 
different and inferior plant that is 
found in fields and woods from 
Ontario to Texas and Florida. 
Phlox pilosa sometimes reaches 
two feet in height, and has a 
growth that is inclined to be loose, 
scraggly, and rather spindly. 

Closely related to Phlox Doug- 
lastt is P. diffusa. This comes 
from the glacial moraines at an 
altitude of from five to seven 
thousand feet, and is frequently 
found growing with Tolmie’s 
saxifrage on rocky ridges and in 
the pumice fields. It is a prostrate 
plant that 


fragrant of the phloxes, being 
somewhat reminiscent of Lilium 
auratum. The flowers vary from 
lavender blue to bright blue, and 
it is found principally in the woods 
in a rich soil. Give it a light, rich 
loam, with drainage, moisture, 
and shade, and it will form wide 
carpets and drifts of color, though 
it reaches a height of from ten to 
eighteen’ inches. The variety 
Laphamii is a decided improve- 
ment over the type, both in habit 
and in the clear, bright blue of its 
flowers. This is a European intro- 
duction, and may require search, 
but I believe it a better choice 
when obtainable. It isa May and 
June bloomer. 

There is Phlox stolonifera (rep- 
tans), a creeping species with 
stems from six to twelve inches, 
and strong purple or violet flowers 
in May and June. The phlox 
called ‘mountain phlox’ is Phlox 
ovata (carolina). This has bright 
rosy flowers, more erect in habit, 
attaining one foot, or even two, in 
height. 

The mountains of the Pacific 
Coast offer us some truly remark- 
able members. In America, these 
are not very widely known; but 
the English imported them to the 
British Isles when the West Coast 
was a wilderness, and have never 


since failed to appreciate them. clings close to the 
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i TO MATCH THE —/ 
MODERN KITCHEN 


Embodying every feature of advanced refrigerator 
construction and retaining every quality developed 
during more than half a century of refrigerator 
building experience, we offer the White Mountain 
Stone White De Luxe as the greatest achievement of 
one of the oldest and largest refrigerator manufac- 
turing companies in the United States. 


Its inner walls are lined with pure white quarried 
stone—superior to all other types of refrigerator 
linings. 
Its thick insulating walls are made up of layers 
of stone, selected pine, corkboard, charcoal sheath- 
ing and heavy oak. Hand fitted doors equipped 
with air tight gaskets and hung with massive 
heavily nickel plated hinges and catches. 


Four bolts at top of ice chamber provide for 
immediate or future installation of standard 
electrical refrigerating units. The construction 
of this refrigerator makes it especially suitable 
for the economical use of electrical refrigeration. 


And this wonderful refrigerator is enameled in 
colors to match the modern kitchen—White, Blue, 
Grey, Green or Ivory. Also in natural oak—un- 
finished if desired for custom colors or finished in 
special colors to order. 


Other models and types at prices to meet every 
requirement. 
Write for descriptive literature 
and name of local dealer. 
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Why the man who 
installs it is so ENTHUSIASTIC 


E has found from his practical experience of many 
installations and from his knowledge of heating 
equipment, both of design and construction, that the 
Thatcher Round Boiler will give the utmost in heating 
efficiency and satisfaction to the house owner with the 


minimum care and attention. 


He knows that the many 


unusual advantages of the Thatcher Round Boiler are 
collectively not found in any other boiler—a few of 


these are 


The ‘‘staggered” fire travel which 
utilizes all hot gases and smoke 
instead of allowing some to escape 


up the chimney; 


Quick Steaming, due to equalization 
of grate surface, fire travel and 
water circulation; 


Drafts, Checks and Dampers respond 
instantly and automatically to 
maintain the desired temperature; 


The firing periods are less frequent. 
This is due to the depth of the fire- 
pot with its large coal carrying 

capacity; 

The large feed door which permits 
easy firing and spreading of fuel 
to all parts of the fire; 


Easily operated triangular revolving 
grates which readily free the 
clinkers and dead ashes. 


There is a correct size to meet your individual requirements and your dealer will 


tell you the size you need. 


Write for literature describing the New Thatcher Round 
Boiler and other Thatcher products. 


The Thatcher Company 


Since 1850 


Newark, N. J., 39-41 St. Francis St. 
New York, 21 W. 44th St. 
Chicago, 341 N. Clark St. 
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PHLOXES IN THE Rock GARDEN 


(Continued from page 75) 


ground. The little needlelike 
leaves are buried beneath the sky- 
blue flowers that change through 
lavender to pink and white as they 
age. In its alpine home this 
blooms from mid-July to August, 
but is earlicr in lowland condi- 
tions. Be sure that it has drainage. 
A moraine would of course suit it, 
but it seems tenacious enough to 
grow happily on any well-drained 
slope of gritty compost. 

Phlox Hoodii from the high, 
sandy plains and foothills of the 
central Rocky Mountains is an- 
other phlox with a woody base 
that is intricately branched. It is 
one of the densest, smallest, and 
most charming of the cushion 
phloxes, and is massed with white 
starry flowers. 

From the Oregon coast ranges 
we have Phlox lanata, an especially 
charming, tight, white-wooled tult 
that reaches only two or three 
inches in height. This is studded 
with big stars of brilliant purple 
bloom. Another Oregon phlox is 
Phlox adsurgens. This comes from 
the dry open forests of the Cas- 
cade Mountains. The stems are 
both trailing and ascending, and 
are from three to six inches long. 
The rose, or sometimes white, flow- 
ers are an inch across. 

The San Bernardino Mountains 
of Southern California give us two 
very lovely members, one of 
which, Phlox austromontana, has 
been called by some the very 
loveliest of all the phloxes that 
grow. This is atufty, downy plant 
that makes low masses of shoots 
with very narrow-pointed foliage. 
This foliage is so thickly powdered 
with a micalike silver that the 
entire tuft glistens and sparkles 
and twinkles in the sunlight. 
When the flowers come, they 
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spread their lovely lavender blue 
to white covering close over all. 
There is a variety, prostrata, that 
is a flat, creeping form of this. 

Phlox dolicantha, from the same 
region, when in bloom has a 
decided tropical effect, because of 
the great length of its flower tube 
—two or three inches. These 
large, rose-pink, sometimes purple, 
flowers are carried on minute 
foot-stalks that emerge from the 
axils of the swordlike leaves at the 
top of the shoots. This species 
attains a height of ten or twelve 
inches. 

While both of these come from 
Southern California, the moun- 
tain altitude has accustomed them 
to greater extremes of tempera- 
ture, and | believe no difficulty 
will be found with them if they are 
given a warm, well-drained place. 
In freezing weather, it would be 
safer to give them a little protec- 
tion, unless they are well blan- 
keted with snow. 

These Pacific Coast varieties 
will probably call for searching in 
catalogues. Nurserymen are mak- 
ing an effort to build up a stock 
from the wealth of our Western 
mountains, but as yet their 
progeny is small. Many times 
an inquiry will bring forth a plant 
that at the time is not possessed in 
large enough quantities to list. 

There is also the annual phlox 
from Texas, Phlox drummondi, 
that we know well in the hybrid- 
ized forms, as a border edging. It 
can nestle quite a valiant splash 
of color in some rocky corner, and 
so planted gives a very different 
effect. It has been, however, so 
highly cultivated that it seems 
rather sophisticated for the wilder 
and more rugged part of the rock 
garden. There are many places 
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“The supreme com- 
bination of all that 
is fine in motor cars” 


‘DEPENDABILITY - - 


Thousands of families have not been with- 
out the faithful service of a Packard for a 
generation. 


To these and many other families of more 
recent ownership Packard cars have come to 
mean far more than fine, efficient machines 
of transportation. They have gained some 
part of that affection men feel for faithful 
dogs and high-bred horses. 


For the Packard * above all, 
ASK THE 


dependable. 
MAN 


W 





Owners learn to trust the unfailing perform 
ance of this fine car—day after day—year 
after year—with its surprisingly small main- 
tenance cost and simplest sort of routine care. 


The famed beauty and distinction of the 
Packard, its roomy comfort, great power 
and long life—all have had a part in estab- 
lishing its priceless reputation. But under- 
lying all these is the Packard dependability 
which for twenty-seven years has made 
the name Packard synonymous with quality 
motor cars. 


H oO OWN S ONE 


PACKARD 
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i * distinction of straight=eight performance, AS NOW ex= 
pressed by //upmobile, initiated the swing to this magnificent 
Eight. Obviously, those whose opinion really counts have 
come to the conclusion that Hlupmobile’s ultra=refinement of 
the straight-eight brings motoring to its most luxurious de= “% 
velopment. Custom bodies, created and built by Dietrich 
exclusively for this notable chassis, are available. 
ao 4) 
Beauty, Color Options, Luxury in fourteen closed and 
open bodies, $1945 to $5705, fob. Detroit, plus revenue tax 
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PHLOXES IN THE Rock GARDEN 
(Continued from page 76) 


where its bright blooms will sup- 
ply just the right touch of vivid 
color: rockwork near the house, or 
around the entrance steps, or, 
again, that gradual line where the 
rock garden merges into the bor- 
der or general garden. 

The creeping phloxes find a 
happy place enhancing the rock 
garden paths, looking well along 
the edges, or planted in the cracks 
between the stones of the path. 

Scillas, bluebells, alpine forget- 
me-nots, the blue and the vellow 
varieties of [ris pumila, and grape- 
hyacinths are pleasing companions 
for the white forms of the subulata 
group. 


With care used in placing the 
more rampant members of the 
family where they may spread 
without injuring delicate alpine 
neighbors, it will be found that the 
dwarf phloxes are plants of most 
extreme use and beauty in the 
rock garden—sheets of vivid col- 
or through their days of flower- 
ing, soft cushions and pleasant 
tufts of green after the blooms 
have left them. With all this, they 
are plants of gallant and easy 
disposition, plants that are native 
to our own country and therefore 
tend to be happy and at home in 
such conditions as we have at 
hand. 


My Suip Pictures 
(Continued from page 39) 


others. How they came into my 
possession in Chicago a good many 
years ago is a curious story, but 
too long to narrate here. There 
is a story, however, even more 
curious, about my identification 
of the painter. One bears the 
title, ‘U. S. S. Delaware. Com. 
Danl. T. Patterson. Off the 
Coast of America. Homeward 
Bound 1836,’ and the other, 
‘The Situation of the Dellaware 
15 minnets after She was first 
struck by the White Squall. 
Loosing all our Sails.’ There 
were two clues to the solution of 
the painter, who signs himself 
‘J. C. Evans.’ First of all, the 
casual spelling denoted a man 
probably below the rank of officer; 
secondly, the term ‘our Sails,’ in 
the second picture, would suggest 
that the pictures were painted by 
a participant in the voyage. [wo 
years after their acquisition, there 
came into my possession a small, 
thin book entitled: ‘ Journal of a 
Cruize on the U. S. Ship Delaware 
74, in the Mediterranean, in the 
years 1833 & 34, together with a 
ske'ch of a journey to Jerusalem, 
by J. Israel and H. Lundt. Mahon, 
the Widow Serra and Son, Print- 
ers — May 1835.’ Here was a 
description of the identical voyage 
my pictures illustrated. | turned 
to the back of the book. There 
was no Evans among the list of 
officers, but there, under the 
‘Alphabetical List of the Crew 
of the U. States line of Battle 
Ship Delaware. January 1, 1835’ 
was the name of the artist. Hon- 
est old Evans, able seaman — 
weak on spelling, but one who 
certainly could paint a picture of a 
ship. 


There are four ship pictures in 
the living-room, survivals of a 
dozen or more that I have one 
time desired, acquired, and parted 
with. Two are clippers, and one, 
the one over the fireplace, is of a 
trifle earlier period — she has 
something of the bluff bows of the 
Indiaman. The fourth is a fine 
painting of the frigate Constitu- 
tion entering Stonington harbor. 
The old frame is gone, and I have 
a simple black moulding around 
the canvas. The frigate is well 
drawn, and is under almost full 
sail. In the background is a light- 
house and a shore which well 
might or might not be the entrance 
to Stonington harbor. It is a 
picture interesting _ historically, 
and there is a dignity in the 
sombre sea and sky and the fine 
ship proceeding slowly under a 
light breeze. 

Over the mantel is the passen- 
ger packet Memphis, painted in 
1842 by S. Walters. Considerably 
smaller than the Nantucket ferry 
that takes me to my Nantucket 
home, she offers absurd contrast 
tothe transatlantic liner of to-day. 
This is one of my favorite pictures, 
for not only is the vessel beauti- 
fully painted, but she is pushing 
her way through real water, under 
a cloud-banked sky, and a real 
wind seems to fill her canvas. 

Then there is a Yankee clipper 
at anchor in a Chinese port, a 
Chinese painting. She is in a 
Chinese port, for the identifying 
pagoda and other details tell the 
story. And it is a Chinese painting 
because it is painted in the blues 
and greens that are the telltale 
marking of the Chinese marine 
artist of the period. Her sails have 
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If your home calls for Colonial Hand- 


forged Hardware in iron... Corbin 


can supply that too 


A truly Colonial doorway is known by the hinges that gracefully 


| swing it... 








by the latch that gives it picturesque security... 


by 


the knocker that suggests hospi- 


tality and welcome within. 


You can give your home an 
old-time charm and quaintness 
with this new Colonial hand- 
forged iron hardware by Corbin. 


Anewsy booklet (B-7)we’ll gladly 
send you tells all about it. 
Better still, see this interesting 
hardware at any Corbin Dealer’s. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


SINCE 1849 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


New York Chicago 
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WweOWANT 
THE NAME 


of every woman 
who wants gas 
for cooking 


IF YOU are tired of cooking on a coal stove—if 
you are envious of friends in the city who are 
cooking with gas, you need be no longer. Gas for 
cooking has been brought to homes many miles 
beyond the limits of the city mains. 

Now thousands of women in all parts of the 
country are using Pyrofax—a modern, convenient 
product of proven merit. Every day more women 
are cooking with Pyrofax on standard gas ranges 
just like their city friends. They have put behind 
them the drudgery of the coal stove. They have 
gotten away from the hot, stuffy kitchen. They 
have discovered the convenience of cooking with 
Pyrofax gas. 

At last you will be able to have a gas range in 
your home. You can be done forever with the 
annoyance and inconvenience of cooking with 
other fuels. Find out about Pyrofax. Sign and 
send us the coupon below. There is no obligation. 





Cost of equipment, including gas range—$79 and 
up, exclusive of gas and installation. Gas comes 
to the range just like city gas through standard 
gas pipe and burns with a clean, sootless flame. 





Derived from natural gas 


Not a liquid fuel 


Pyrofax Division 
Carsipe AND Carson CHemicats CorroraTion 
30 East 42nd Street, New York City 

Please send me full information about Pyrofax and how I can begin using it 
right away. 


Name a 
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State 


City — 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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My Suip Pictures 
(Continued from page 77) 


been sent down; she rides at 
anchor. There are many such 
pictures, all excellent. If my 
information is correct, there were 
several celebrated artists in the 
clipper ports of China who made 
their livelihood painting the 
portraits of American and English 
vessels which came there. Blue 
and green is the distinguishing 
quality, but there is a delicacy 
of detail that still further marks 
these paintings of the Orient; and 
they mark an epoch in the history 
of the American mercantile marine. 
| have some Chinese water colors 
of equal charm, but these are not 
in my Nantucket house, so | 
cannot include them in this article. 
And there are also those rare 
Chinese portraits of the merchants 
who conducted business with our 
New England captains, — such 
as I have seen in the library of 
Charles |. Sturgis, formerly of 
Winnetka, Illinois, and once of 
Boston, — which hold a spell in 
their artistry and in the romance 
of their history. 

In this same living-room | have 
also a spirited and finely colored 
painting of the ship James L. 
Bogert, painted in 1856. | know 


nothing of her history, but it is a 
brave ship’s portrait, and like all 
the others in the room she flies 
the American ensign. 

A ship’s picture is a congruous 
or an incongruous thing. The 
ideal setting is an ancient house of 
the ship’s period. As a contem- 
porary frame to the canvas, so is 
the house to the framed picture. A 
single picture against a paneled 
wall above the fireplace, or hung 
alone against a softly tinted plas- 
ter surface, and the setting is best. 

With ship pictures goes a love 
of the sea, and he or she who 
would possess them with under- 
standing to-day soon becomes 
possessed also of those books, now 
so available, that narrate their 
romantic voyages. There is no 
more enticing hobby; there 1s no 
more gracious decoration. And 
with each passing year the possi- 
bility of acquisition grows less and 
less, for ships’ portraits are be- 
coming locked in private hands. 
Modern reproductions are faith- 
ful, and suggest the charm of their 
originals; but they are but a half- 
gesture. Better a single canvas 
of the period than the finest four- 
color-process print of a rarity. 
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Lower-Casze Nature Stupy 
(Continued from page 40) 


birds promptly came. Not being a 
Nature Student, | have no idea 
what determined their choice. 
The day I made my call chicka- 
dees were feeding there and were 
doing amusing acrobatic stunts 
in the honeysuckle vine. Greedy 
gray squirrels drove them out for 
a time, but soon got to quarreling 
among themselves. | sat comfort- 
ably inside the window and 
watched them. | might almost be 
justified in saying that | studied 
them. 

One day last summer I saw two 
ladies of my acquaintance strug- 
gling in a tangle of briers in a large 
vacant lot in our town. They were 
endeavoring, with moderate suc- 
cess, to be stealthy. Each had a 
pair of field glasses trained on the 
branch of a locust tree. 

1 called out cheerily, ‘What 
luck?’ 

At once I knew I had given 
offense. One lady made a motion 
with her hand which | interpreted 
as a command for silence. The 
other favored me with a glance 
so eloquent of rebuke that | stole 
hastily from the scene, abashed 
and wondering. Those ladies are 


not at all like that over the tea- 
cups. 

1 know a poor man whose wife 
and daughter are both confirmed 
Nature Students. He never fully 
enjoys a ride in the country, be- 
cause at any moment one of them 
may think she sees or hears a 
strange bird. A quick command 
comes from the back seat, and he 
must bring the car to an instant 
halt. It is death to brake-linings, 
he says. 

I cannot believe that such 
things are necessary. | have had 
just as many thrills without tear- 
ing my clothes or wrecking my car. 
I know nothing more exciting than 
the unexpected and unheralded 
visit of a bird stranger to my back 
yard. 

Once a flock of sixteen pine 
grosbeaks came to me in just that 
way — and let me tell you that a 
flock of pine grosbeaks is some- 
thing to see, whether you are a 
Nature Student or not. One day 
in March, my attention was at- 
tracted by a conversational chirp- 
ing in the elm tree. I waited 
patiently, and at last some of 
them flew down to the ground — 
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Lower-CaseE NaATurRE STuDY 


(Continued from page 78) 


two of the brilliant black-and- 
white-and-yellow males and six of 
the soberer females. | knew what 
they were because a Nature Stu- 
dent had told me of their appear- 
ance about town that winter. 
And it tickled me hugely to know 
that some of our most assiduous 
Nature Students had not been 
able to get a glimpse of them. 

Soon after they left, a flock of 
slate-colored juncoes came — and 
| listened to the little tinkling song 
which, | believe, is to be heard 
only in the very early spring when 
the flocks are preparing to move 
north to their summer quarters. 

What I| am getting at is simply 
this: there is a world of interest 
and enjoyment — yes, and ad- 
venture —to be had through 
contemplation of nature without 
becoming a Nature Student; with- 
out even leaving the boundaries of 
one’s own small domain. 

John Burroughs was, to a large 
extent, a back-yard naturalist. 
He saw more from his retreats at 
Woodchuck Lodge and Slabsides 
than many Nature Students do on 
their elaborate excursions. He 
liked to sit in the open doorway of 
an old barn in the Catskills and 
watch the swallows and squirrels; 


they performed for him as they 
seldom do for the earnest seekers. 
Still, | am not as scornful of 
natural science as | have permit- 
ted myself to seem. A little knowl- 
edge of geology makes the hills 
and sand drumlins and river flats 
more interesting, though it can- 
not make them more beautiful. 
Botany has the undoubted effect 
of making us more observant of 
vegetation, even if it cannot make 
the trees and flowers seem lovelier 
to us. Ornithology opens our 
eyes to bird life, though it cannot 
enhance the melody of the brown 
thrasher’s song or add to the grace 
of the barn swallow’s flight. 
Nature Study is of great value; 
but it is not all. There are still 
beauties to be observed and joys 
to be experienced by the shut-in 
and by the person too busy or too 
indolent to make a Study of 
Nature. It is not necessary to 
dissect a vesper sparrow to find 
its song, nor a columbine to dis- 
cover its sweetness. We Philis- 
tines must not allow the Nature 
Students to make us victims of 
an inferiority complex. Birds sing 
and wild flowers bloom for us as 
well as for them, and the world 
holds beauty enough for us all. 


GrorGE BaxTER 
(Continued from page 45) 


Baxter), ‘The Ordinance ot Bap- 
tism,’ and others. His selection of 
these subjects was not unnatural, 
nor was it out of focus with his 
life as a whole. He was a member 
of The London Missionary Soci- 
etv and was deeply interested in 
its work; as well as being a friend 
of John Snow, the Society’s pub- 
lisher, at whose suggestion the 
prints were made. 

Baxter loved England; and his 
imagination, and sympathy with 
English life in all its phases, led 
him to produce an enormous 
variety of subjects — over three 
hundred. He saw, for example, 
what was beneath the rough ex- 
terior of some little soot-black 
chimney-sweep, the white soul 
behind its sombre mask; and, be- 
cause of this, his prints have that 
peculiar charm of suggestion and a 
power to bring one into harmony 
with the real spirit of the subject 
without which a print, however 
well executed, has little hold upon 
the public. 

‘The Coronation of Queen 
Victoria’ and ‘The Opening of 


Her First Parliament,’ both of 
which he produced in 1841, 
brought him more fame than any 
others; and in the preparation of 
these he was brought into per- 
sonal contact with many who, 
when they realized the exceptional 
talent of the man, became of great 
help to him later. The completion 
of these two prints established 
Baxter as an artist of first rank. 

Among his religious subjects 
“The Descent from the Cross’ 
and the ‘Ascension’ are probably 
the best known. Prints from the 
former were either made from two 
different plates, similar but with 
slight differences, or from the 
same plate, upon which he must 
have made certain minor alter- 
ations. For example, in one 
series of prints, by far the most 
rare, there appears a star on the 
left shoulder of the figure at the 
extreme right —a mark which does 
not appear in some of the others. 
Neither of these prints is hard to 
find, but really good specimens 
are rather rare. 

His sentimental subjects, to 
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Look to the years ahead 


when you plan your kitchen 


When you plan your kitchen, home science experts advise, 
make sure your plans embody the new principles in equip- 











ment methods—space-economy, “‘flexibility, 


design, modern sanitation 


harmony of 


You can be sure—by installing Kitchen Maid Units. 
These units are scientifically compact, yet roomy. They are 
charmingly harmonized to make the kitchen beautiful. 
They cover all your kitchen equipment needs. 


Each unit is complete in itself—may be used alone or in a 


unit combination, exactl 


y according to your taste and 


requirements. And Kitchen Maid Units alone provide the 
cleanliness of rounded inside corners and smooth doors. 


If you are planning your home for the future as well as 
the present, if you wish the utmost in kitchen beauty and 
convenience, ask your architect about Kitchen Maid Units. 
They cost no more to install than old-fashioned cupboards. 
Complete catalogue sent on request. 


WASMUTH-ENDICOTT COMPANY 


1107 Snowden St., Andrews, Ind. 


“Let the Kitchen Maid 
Sy 


Representatives in all principal cities 
If in Canada, address Branch Office, 
Waterloo, Ontario 


corners. 


Be Your Kitchen Aid” 


For cleanliness 
—rownaea snside 


















Above— Broom Closet 
and Folding Ironing, 
Board combined 


Left—Compact No. 
656—for the modern 
¢fficiency kitchen 








Shingle Home 


ERHAPS you have had, on a 

blazing mid-summer day, the 

pleasant experience of entering a 
shingle covered home. If you have 
you will remember that refreshing 
coolness as if the shade of a forest 
lingered over roof and sidewalls. 
Technically, however, the pleasant 
contrast was due to insulation. Red 
cedar is a perfect non-conductor of 
heat, which means, of course, cool 
houses in summer—and economically 
heated houses in winter. 
Red Bands are perfect red cedar shin- 
gles, triple inspected and trade marked 
with a red band. They insure, in the 
highest degree, the long life and 
home comfort qualities of red cedar 
shingles. Write us for booklets and 
for name of dealer near you. 
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source, of 322 
in British Co, ppp 
Red Band shingles are cut 


from the cream of the finest 
stand of red cedar in the world 


BLOEDEL,STEWART 
& WELCH... 


VANCOUVER, B.C, 
Sales Office: 742 Henry Bldg. 
Seattle, Washington 


Interior— New Wellesley Dormitory 
Day and Klauder, Philadelphia 
Architects 
Coolidge and Carson, Boston 
Supervising Architects 





Wellesley’s New Dormitory Is Higgin Screened 


Higgin Screens assure the last word in screen protection and beauty 
in Wellesley’s new home for students. Their trim, narrow, unobtru- 
sive metal frames do not bar light or air, nor interfere with the view. 


They are adapted to windows and doors in all types of buildings, pub- 
lic and private. Your home equipped with Higgin All Metal Screens 
will be light and airy and your screening problem will be solved for 
many years. Send for booklet of better screening ideas. 


THE HIGGIN MFG. COMPANY 


General Offices, 503 Washington Ave., Newport, Ky. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


There isa 


Toronto, Canada 


HIG GIN Look for Higgin 
Higgin man in your tele- 
near you A LL M ETA i phone directory 


Window Screens 


Screens that last longest cost least — Higgin Screens Last 


BEAUTIFUL 














GerorGE BAxTER 
(Continued from page 79) 


my mind the least attractive, al- 
though varied in condition and 
consequent value, have found 
their places in the homes of rich 
and poor alike. ‘Love’s Letter 
Box’ and ‘The Day before 
Marriage’ are fair specimens of 
this sort. But when Baxter under- 
took his flower prints he chose 
subjects which, perhaps better 
than any of his others, lent them- 
selves to his peculiar process of 
color-printing. There is a softness 
combined with brilliancy of tone, 
and a delicacy of shading in such 
prints as ‘The Gardener’s Shed’ 
and ‘Hollyhocks’ (if they are 
good impressions), which sets the 
collector’s heart a-flutter. How- 
ever, collectors should be wary in 
buying either of these, as they 
have been reproduced in some 
four or five issues, and in the later 
issues the coloring is weak and 
washy, and the linework poor. 

Within the limits of a magazine 
article it is only possible to touch, 
verv superficially, upon a few 
prints which for one reason or 
another have some direct bearing 
upon Baxter’s progress as a color- 
printer. In fact, most of them are 
so familiar to everyone that they 
need no description; but the story 
of how they weremadeand colored, 
although often told, bears re- 
peating. 

The art of printing in color was, 
of course, not unknown before 
the nineteenth century. Scattered 
attempts had been made with 
wood blocks; but in 1838 Baxter 
perfected a process which, be- 
cause it was so different from any 
that had preceded it, he was able 
to patent. When he began his 
experiments he had the field al- 
most to himself. In the late years 
of the eighteenth century aquatints 
were printed in two or three colors, 
but for some reason or other most 
of the printing from plates in 
color stopped about the time of 
the French Revolution. 

Baxter described his process as 
‘picture printing in colors,’ but it 
was really a printed oil painting. 
His aim was to imitate mechani- 
cally an oil painting, and this he 
accomplished. His colors were 
chosen with meticulous care; he 
bought only the best and always 
mixed them himself. When pre- 
paring his pigments he experi- 
mented constantly, and these ex- 
periments have guided color print- 
ers ever since. 

Although he was able to patent 
his process, the process itself was 
really a combination of methods 
well known at the time. For the 
foundation he used an engraved 
plate upon which he imposed his 


colors by means of wood blocks, 
instead of other plates. Conse- 
quently, there are three things 
necessary to a Baxter print: (1) 
The foundation, a metal plate; 
(2) engraved wood blocks; (3) 
oil inks. Until 1820 copper plates 
were generally used wherever 
metal plates were required, but in 
that year the invention of the 
steel plate proved to be a boon to 
engravers, as they could then pro- 
duce an infinitely larger number 
of prints from a plate of the harder 
material. 

Aquatint was the method Bax- 
ter most used, although he oc- 
casionally tried mezzotint; but in 
either case after the plate had 
been etched portions of it were 
gone over with a stippler or grav- 
ing tool, so as to produce sharper 
and more clearly defined lines 
than could be got in the process of 
etching. 

In the coloring of his prints he 
greatly improved upon any method 
previously undertaken; this was 
because of the increased number 
of color blocks employed. The 
earlier printers seldom, if ever, 
used more than two or three, 
while Baxter used from twenty to 
thirty in producing one print. 
It was an elaborate and pains- 
taking method ; because, apart from 
the production of the engraved 
plate, each wood block had to be 
so carved as to apply a certain 
color only where needed, and 
therefore each was different from 
another. The blocks were applied 
one at a time—which made it 
necessary, in some instances, for 
a print to go on the press as many 
as thirty times. The imposing of 
these blocks was a delicate matter, 
as the slightest overlapping or 
displacement, by even so little as 
a hair’s breadth, could throw the 
whole print out of focus because ot 
the blurring of the lines. 

In 1849 Baxter sold the license 
for his patent toa group of printers. 











Just why he should have done so, 
after he had worked so endlessly 
to perfect his process, is hard to 
understand. Anyway, Le Blond 


and Company, who bought a large | 


share of the rights, published what 
must have been an enormous 
number of prints from no less 
than 188 of Baxter’s plates; but it 
proved an unprofitable venture, 
and in 1888 they sold out their 


entire stock. 


Now just a hint to collectors. 
As, with antiques ofall kinds, when 
certain things become popular, 
there is a tendency to reproduce 
them by all sorts of inferior meth- 
ods, sohasthere been in the case of 
many fine old prints, after noted 
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GEORGE BAXTER 


(Continued from page So) 


artists, and by famous engravers. 
In July 1923 Mr. Ernest Ether- 
idge contributed an article to the 
Baxter Times (London), which 
print collectors would do well to 
read. It is called ‘Faked Baxters,’ 
and in it he points out four methods 
by which spurious prints have 
been turned out, any one of which 
methodsmay be athorn in the side 
of the collector. 

These are: (1) By coloring by 
hand-pulls from Baxter’s or Le 


Blond’s plates. (2) By _ repro- 
ducing Baxter’s subjects by the 
three-color process. (3) By 
printing Baxter’s name on Le 
Blond, Kronheim, or other prints. 
(4) By placing Le Blond, or other 
license prints, or in some cases 
by placing genuine Baxter prints, 
on fraudulent mounts. 

Beware, collectors! Good prints 
by Baxter are to be found; but, 
when buying, use your eyes, and 
listen not. 


Piant EcoLtoGy 
(Continued from page 46) 


wonderfully harmonious with the 
ever-changing effects of the sea and 
of the sky, and that blends with 
the rocks and sand. It is even 
more subtle when the foliage turns 
to bronze and purple, rose and 
maroon, in the autumn. 

There is something fundamental 
in this vegetation which nature 
has adapted to the seaside. For 
this reason, its preservation is our 
responsibility. And when we come 
to build our summer homes along 
the shore, these native plants 
make the appropriate setting for 
our houses. It is surprising that 
we have so often discarded them 
for tender plants. It is astonishing 
that we have uprooted them for 
exotic effects. In fact, it is un- 
believable that we have ever 
thought of using anything else in 
their place. But we are beginning 
to see that they are too important 
to be ignored any longer, and are 
bringing them back again in the 
making of our seaside grounds and 
gardens. 

The house itself that we place in 
their midst ought to be an integral 
part of the landscape. In order to 
make it so, we must appreciate 
again the close relationship that 
exists between a building and its 
setting, just as the early settlers 
seem to have understood it, per- 
haps all unconsciously, when they 
built their houses solidly upon the 
windswept coast. We see those 
houses now, and marvel at the way 
in which they fit the contours of 
the land, conform to the shelving 
ledges, and even hide themselves 
in the undulations of the dunes. 
And their exteriors, whether of 
Native stone, broad clapboards, or 
silver-gray pine shingles, are har- 
monious in coloring, in feeling, 
and in origin even, with their 
environment. It is fit, therefore, 
that we surround such houses 
again with the plants tl at natur- 


ally grow in their surroundings. 

In the first place, we can define 
our boundaries with them. Use, 
for instance, the wild roses that 
grow together with the meadow- 
sweets and the steeplebushes on 
the windiest headlands. These 
have fine foliage, and their flowers 
are as dainty as can be. Arrange 
them simply about a tiny prop- 
erty, or use them in broad masses 
around a larger place. They are in 
scale with the smallest cottage, 
and yet they are equally appro- 
priate around a great house. 

For more rugged plantations, 
use the hazels that have long 
been associated with gardens; the 
chokeberries, with their shining 
foliage, hawthornlike white flow- 
ers, and little clusters of small red 
berries, especially suited for late 
thick shrubbery; or the beach 
plums that cling so tenaciously to 
sandy slopes and whose _ low- 
sweeping branches adapt them to 
informal shrub planting. But, 
best of all, use bayberries, whose 
rounded, compact forms adapt 
them to hedgelike formations, and 
whose silhouettes, foliage, gray 
waxy fruit, and, in fact, all their 
characteristics, make them unusu- 
ally fitted for these surroundings. 

Do not arrange these plants in 
stiff, straight hedges, but plant 
them irregularly, so that they will 
be a part of the undulating con- 
tours. If possible, assemble sev- 
eral varieties. Intermingle roses 
and blueberries, bayberries and 
tangleberries; mix in cherries and 
sassafras; make an accent with a 
group of cedars, or with a few 
oaks, and add even an occasional 
pine — and the planting will have 
the effect of a real hedgerow. 

These plants can be brought up 
to the very house walls, for their 
rugged forms make them adapt- 
able to architectural masses. 
Plant the bayberries, for instance, 
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This iluStration is one of the many in our new booklet 
"Health and Comfort with Warm Air”’ 


Com forb-imou Effort 


E-CIRCULATING Warm Air, installed according to the 

“Standard Code”, is so easily controlled, so flexible and 
so quickly responsive. Whether you desire a mere sugges- 
tion of warmth or a large volume of heat, it is yours to 
command by the simple turning of a regulator dial. 


Women, especially, appreciate the simplicity and clean- 
liness of Re-circulating Warm Air. Re-circulating Warm 
Air alone can furnish that moist, clean, abundant warmth 
that protects from the dangers of winter ills. 


But be sure that the installation is made “According to 
the Standard Code”. Then and then only you obtain the 
triple indorsement of this Association, the Manufacturer and 
the Dealer in your town that the installation will provide 
an inside temperature of seventy degrees in every room 
with sub-zero weather outside. 


Summer is the sensible time to prepare for winter. As a 
matter of economy, repairs and replacements should be made 
now. Consult the dealer in your town displaying this symbol. 


cA ‘Booklet for You Your (Copy is ‘Ready 


If you contemplate building, now 
or inthe future—if you are not 
Satisfied with the heating system 
now in your home, by all 
means, obtain a copy of this 
booklet. It is a text book 
on correct home heating. 
Simply fill in the cou- 
pon and it will be 
mailed to you. 











Our beautiful new booklet, “Health 
and Comfort with Warm Air”, 

comes off the press this month. 
Its thirty-two pages are filled 
with interesting and valuable 
facts on home heating. Ic 
will give you an insight 

into the workings of 


the Standard Code. 


NATIONAL WARM AIR HEATING 
and VENTILATING ASSOCIATION 


37 E. LONG STREET COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















National Warm Air Heating & Ventilating Association, 
37 E. Long Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
Kindly mail a copy of your booklet on home heating. 


Send us your name 
and we'll send you 
free of charge an in- 


teresting booklet of il i ee od R.F.D......... 
valuable facts about 





home heating. Cae a ie es SOS isn 
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ANISH tedious dieting and exhausting exer- 
B cises. With the Battle Creek “Health 
Builder,”’a scientific appliance perfected by an 
eminent physician, you can now exercise and 
massage your entire body in an enjoyable new 
way—without effort on your part. Youthful 
health and beauty are now within reach. 


Vivienne Segal, star of “The Desert Song”, 
New York Musical Comedy success, uses the 
“Health Builder”. She says: “I have never 
found anything that did as much to keep me 
in the ‘pink’ of physical condition as your 
Health Builder does.” 








Vivienne Seca 44 Za 
star of “The Desert Song,” using the ‘ a 
Health Builder” 
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Renew the Slender Beauty and 
Glorious Health of Youth 


cAn Easy New “Way 


Thousands now use this safe, natural method 
Fifteen minutes daily of gentle, soothing 
vibratory massage and exercise, right in your 
own home, stimulates the circulation, tones 
up the muscles, aids digestion and elimination, 
and reduces weight in any part of the body you 
desire. Social leaders, stage celebrities, busi- 
ness men and women of all ages are enthu- 
siastic about this effortless new method. 


Keep physically fit—radiantly healthy. Write 
for “Health and Beauty in Fifteen Minutes 
a Day”, a FREE book showing how the Battle 
Creek “Health Builder” is bringing new health 
and beauty to thousands. 


SANITARIUM EQUIPMENT CoO. 
Room L-2425 


Battle Creek, Mich. 























A Charming New Wall Material 


N™ CHARM—new distinction—for bath- 


room and kitchen! 


Sani Onyx brings six 


unique surface textures, with a limitless array 


of color combinations. 
decorative possibilities. 


A whole new world of 
Wouldn’t you like to 


have a beautiful book, showing many installa- 


tions in full color? 


We'll send it—gladly. 


SAN I ONYX 
AVITREOUS MARBLE 


MARIETTA MFG. CO., 135 Brookside, Inp1aNaPouis 
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directly against the house. These 
are rather difficult to move except 
in small sizes, but they have an 
astonishing adaptability. Some- 
times, in very exposed places, they 
remain low like ground covers; 
and then again in sheltered posi- 
tions they become great rounded 
bushes, eight feet high or more, 
that are fine enough in form and 
foliage for accents at the house 
door. Low and more refined 
plants are needed under the win- 
dows. Here the little Pyrus 
arbutifolia atropurpurea would be 
delightful. Intermingle them, if 
vou like, with wild roses, for both 
have rose-pink flowers. And offset 
the effect with inkberries that 
have glossy broad evergreen 
leaves. Use blueberries, too, 
against the bare wall spaces, where 
their angular twiggage, their won- 
derful foliage and delicate white 
flowers, will be particularly effec- 
tive. And plant the wild crabs and 
the wild thorns in groups about 
the house, to protect the porch 
and shelter the terrace; and 
against the wall, for the sake of 
their irregular silhouette, their 
exquisite flowers, and bright-col- 
ored fruit. If a pine can be add- 
ed to this group of planting, so 
much the better. 

Carry this planting out from 
the house and let it cover the 
exposed stretches that slope down 
to the water. Plant low thickets 
of sweetferns and wild roses, of 
bayberries and huckleberries, in 
the luxuriant way they naturally 
grow, with here and there an 
accenting group of taller shrubs 
and trees. And keep every blue- 
berry bush, every oak, every pine, 
that is growing there; for these 
will give the scene its character- 
istic picturesqueness. 

Such planting leaves no room 
for a lawn. In fact, such a feature 
would be quite out of place, and 
would have a very unnatural 
appearance among the outcrop- 
ping rocks. Besides, the soil is 
not deep enough for greensward, 
and it becomes sun-scorched and 
wind-dried. In these places there 
are, however, many natural 
grasses that stay green during the 
hot summer and turn to tan and 
tawny tones in the fall — those 
tones that harmonize so delight- 
fully with the changing colors of 
the vegetation and with the bril- 
liant effects of the autumn sea 
and sky. These plants are not too 
rough to be used for this purpose. 
As a matter of fact, some, like 
the beardgrass, are rather nicely 
tufted and make an even turf. 
In addition, they are easy to 
walk on. 





The paths that wander through 
these grasses and thickets may 
lead to delightful gardens that 
can also be planted with the 
indigenous trees, shrubs, and 
flowers. Use the pines as the dark 
green background to the whole 
scene, and the hollies as telling 
accents. The hollies are not 
native as far north as Boston, 
but they grow well on Long Island 
and in New Jersey, as well as 
farther south. They are, to be 
sure, very slow-growing, and, like 
the pines, are ever so difficult to 
transplant. Rather large-sized 
specimens are occasionally moved, 
but even small trees are well worth 
using and are extremely decora- 
tive. Their hosts of scarlet berries 
make the trees a midwinter won- 
der, while their shining foliage and 
their slender habits make them 
effective throughout the vear. 

With the pines and hollies, use 
the pyxies, the bearberries, and 
the sandmyrtles for edgings and 
ground covers. The pyxie, or 
flowering moss, is a tiny creeping 
plant which lies flat upon the 


ground. It is really  elfinlike 
when it is covered with little 


starry flowers. In some _ places 
the arbutus establishes itself with 
the pyxies. The bearberries are 
lovely, too, and will spread the 
ground with carpets of shining 
evergreen leaves that will shelter 
little urn-shaped white flowers. 
And the sandmyrtle, or Leiophyl- 
lum buxifolium, is perhaps the 
most exquisite of them all. It 
is only a few inches high, and its 
many little branches have oval 
myrtle-like leaves and many um- 
bels of small white heath-like 
flowers. These plants blossom in 
the spring, but their evergreen 
foliage makes even our summer 
use of them full of interest. It is 
hard to realize that their beauty 
is actually the result of the sandy 
soil which thev find possible for 
their growth. 

In such gardens, the evergreen 
‘sheep laurels’ with their rose-red 
flowers, and the inkberries with 
their small leathery leaves, can 
be made ever so effective. With 
these, use Prerts mariana and the 
other deciduous blueberries and 
huckleberries, for in such assem- 
blings is the making of a heath 
garden. 

As a rule, our gardens are close 
to the house — placed beside the 
porch, outside the living-room, 
or just below the terrace. But 
these gardens near the shore are 
not gardens in the ordinary sense 
of the word. They are not laid 
out in geometric shapes that 
relate bed and border, path and 
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hedge, to the straight lines of the 
house. They are, rather, informal 
gardens where the flowers are 
arranged with the same sweeping 
grace with which we find them 
growing naturally. It is such 
planting that fits the contours of 
the land and makes the most of 
rocky outcrops and sandy hollows. 

Gardens of this type can be 
tucked away within enclosing 
beach plums and crabs, and can 
be protected from the wind by 
cherries and shadblow. Imagine 
a garden within an enclosure of 
shadblow, whose blossoms of soft 
silvery whiteness cover the droop- 
ing bare branches in foamy masses 
early in the spring! Like the early 
flowers, their bloom must be 
caught in a moment, but its foli- 
age of misty green, of the quality 
of moving waters, is enjoyable 
all summer long. It forms a 
background for an intimate 
garden planted with the most del- 
icate seaside flowers, many with 
their gray-toned foliage. The 
borders of this garden may be 
edged with Hudsonia that covers 
its dense little tufts with heath- 
like flowers, and with the English 
heathers that have become natu- 
ralized in many places; or with 
broom crowberry, — Corema con- 
radi, — with its foliage of sage 
green and whorls of exquisite 
white bells. In the garden use 
the rare-looking flaxes in slender 
drifts, the Spiranthes or ladies- 
tresses in nice little groupings, and 
the Gerardias in generous numbers. 
Use also masses of striking wild 
lupines, vetch, Lespedezas, and 
adorable low asters with grassy 
foliage, which alone would make 
a blue garden lovely as one could 
wish. 

We can have gayer gardens, 
too — yellow gardens with rock- 
roses, Hypericum, and evening 
primroses; with goldenrod and 
the golden Chrysopsis falcata that 
continues its summer bloom well 
into the autumn, and crowns its 
much-branched clumps with bright 
asterlike flowers. To these add 
little accents of yellow indigo, and 
place here and there little clusters 
of Tephrosia virginiana. This is 
the hoary pea, or goat’s rue, that 
has fine compound leaves and 


near a_ silvery-grav house or 
against a background of pines. 
All these flowers are excessivels 
brilliant in the sunlight of the 
seaside, but there is no crudity 
in their effects any more than 
when they are grown out in the 
open and allowed to spread freels 
over the rocks and the sand. 

There are manv other flowers 
that can be used for this seaside 
garden. arvense, tor 
instance, in spite of its chickweed 
habits, makes a dainty spring 
effect with a profusion of starry 
flowers, and Is an excellent ground 
cover. It is especially delightful 
when grown with birdsfoot vio- 
And there are the sand 
grass and the sea pimpernel 
Polvgonella articulata and Arenaria 
peploides, that will grow even in 
beach sand. The sand grass has 
flowers that sometimes are deep 
rose and sometimes white. The 
sea pimpernel has foliage of yellow 
green that gives color to sand. 
And then there are the curious 
pricklypears, Opuntia culgaris, 
with cactuslike Their 
clear vellow flowers are delicatels 
formed as if they were made of 
spun glass, and have a sheen like 
arose. The Hudsonias, the heath- 
ers, the many different everlast- 
ings, — even the coremas, the 
bearberries, and the sandmyrtles, 
— all like to grow in the open. 

The spreading flatness charac- 
teristic of many of these plants 
offers an opportunity of trving 
out very interesting experiments 
in the planting of these gardens. 
The usual graded heights of 
borders give way to horizontal 
evenness, an arrangement that 
adapts them to exposed places 
and makes them foregrounds to 
the views of the sea. These 
plants are so low that they are 
out of the direct sweep of the 
wind. They have billowy undula- 
tions like the dunes and the waves. 
They are, by their verv nature, 
a part of the environment. 
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PLANTS TO BE FOUND AT THE SEASIDE 


Trees and Shrubs 


Amelanchier canadensis shad- 
bush,’ or shadblow 
Clethra alnifolia — ‘sweet pepper- 


bush,’ or summersweet 
Comptonia asplenifolia 
Corylus americana 


sweetfern 
hazelnut 
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Ir your heater is old 
yu are paying the coal 
dealer a lot of money which might 
better be applied towards buying a 
new ‘‘Type R” Kelsey Warm Air Gen- 


and worn-out, y 
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erator. It will soon pay for itself and 
then go on saving money for a lifetime. 
You can’t compare the Kelsey 


with any other heater because it is 
built on entirely different lines. When 
you step into a Kelsey-heated house, 
nce the cozy warmth, the 
e life-giving quality of the 
will find its occupants 
Ids and headaches. 
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Boston, 60 Sudbury St. 
New York, 565 Fifth Ave 
Brockville, Canada 
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Kelsey Heating Company 

306 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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The Kelsey Warm Air Generator— 
Type R 


-y Health Heat is the finest heat in the world and the 
least expensive. Let our booklet ** Health Heat" tell you why. 


HE ELSE 
HEATING COMPANY 


306 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Blended Red Cabot 


s Shingle Stains on Roof; Cabot's Old Virginia White on Walls 


A. B. LeBoutillier, Arch't, Boston 


Permanent Penetrating Pigments 


Colors as Deep and Rich as Vegetable Dyes and More Durable than Paints. 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 





made with pure colors in colloidal solution - 
hemistry. Colors so fine that they penetrate into the wood and 
wear off until the wood wears. Will not settle in the cans. Flow on 
1 smoothly and quickly, saving labor cost. Anyone can apply 
For shingles, siding and all similar woodwork. 


-the latest triumph of 





Cabot’s Collopakes 


Permanent Pigments Colloidally Compounded 


pealike yellow flowers with crim- 
son keels. Here is bright color, 


hawthorn 


black huck- 


Crataegus tomentosa 
Gaylussacia baccata 


as up-to-date as can be. Even leberry by the Cabot Collopaking Process 
more fascinating might be a gar- Gaylussacia dumosa — dwarf huck- Medium-Bodied — artistic tints for stucco, brick and woodwork. They 
den where orange milkw | leberry color s ) without spoiling its texture and the colors are like pastels. 
ath, Gaylussacia frondosa — ‘blue tan- Waterproof, durable, easy to apply, I yw COB. 
and orange-scarlet Lilium phila- sle.”’ or dangleberrs Ls uvy-Bodied Greens — Pure, unfading —— for blinds, doors and trim. ; 
. : . = iis, Jo not turn dull; always remain fresh and lively. 
delphicum were intermingled. Ilex glabra — inkberry a debs oy o . ‘ i ; ott iz een ee een 
x oe . Sam pi howtng all colors se re O quest, % ame of nearest agent. 
These two are sufficient for a [lex opaca — American holly _ me pa aad ea eee 
midsummer garden, and make a — SS a Manufacturing Chemists 
° cane Sai als gale Fe ; pe : ee 139 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
combination that is astonishingls Juniperus _horizontalis — creeping vol 
modern and particularly effective juniper 101 Park Ave., New York 5000 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 


Philadelphia, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland 
Cabot's Heat-Insulating and Sound-Deadening ‘‘Quilt."’ Cabot's Creosote Stained Shingles | 
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Plate 624-71 


Compare the 
Construction 


before you choose a 


White Seat 


CLOSET seat will get wet. Ordinary 

wet wood sooner or later warps and 
cracks. Make sure that the new white seat 
you buy will not have this fault. 


In this new-type Brunswick White Seat 
we've guarded against this danger. This 
seat has an interior of laminated, alternat- 
ing-grain Jayers of hardwood! It can never 
crack, warp or split. 


This is exactly the same interior as is used 
in the famous Whale-bone-ite Seat of our 
manufacture. The Whale-bone-ite Seat is 
regarded by architects as one of the finest 
seats made and is used in 90%, we estimate, 
of all modern buildings. 


The beautiful white surface of the Bruns- 
wick White Seat will delight you. Sanitary 
and smooth as a piece of china, it will not 
crack, ciip or discolor. The white of this 
new seat exactly matches the white of your 
other bathroom fixtures. A vital feature. 


We guarantee the Brunswick White Seat 
for § years. Its cost is low. Tell your plumber 
to install this fine seat in your home. But 
insist on getting the Brunswick White Seat. 
Then your satisfaction will be lasting. 





No other white seat 
has this amazing in- 
terior construction 


Booklet Free 


Let us send an illustrated booklet showing 
this fine seat in many styles. Use coupon. 


The Brunswick White Seat 


ern ri aeabidate 


Dept. 96, Seat Division | 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


| 

| | 

| Sood — showing the Brunswick | 
ite Seat. 

| | 

| 














PLANT EcoLoGy 
(Continued from page 83) 


Juniperus virginiana — redcedar 

Kalmia angustifolia — ‘sheep lau- 
rel’ or lambkill 

Myrica carolinensis—northern bay- 
berry 

Pieris mariana — staggerbush 

Pinus rigida — pitch pine 

Prunus maritima — beach plum 

Prunus serotina — black cherry 

Pyrus arbutifolia var. atropurpurea 
— chokeberry 

Pyrus melanocarpa — chokeberry 

Quercus ilicifolia — scrub oak 

Quercus marilandica — blackjack 
oak 

Quercus phellos — willow oak 

Quercus prinoides — dwarf 
quapin oak 

Quercus stellata — post oak 

Rhus copallina — dwarf sumac 

Rosa blanda — meadow rose 

Rosa humilis — pasture rose 

Rosa lucida — Virginia rose 

Salix humilis — sand willow 

Sassafras variifolium— common sas- 








chin- 


safras 

Vaccinium atrococcum— black high 
blueberry 

Vaccinium cespitosum — dwarf bil- 
berry 


Vaccinium pennsylvanicum — low- 
bush blueberry 

Vaccinium stamineum — deerberry 

Vaccinium vacillans— dryland blue- 


berry 

Vaccinium virgatum — rabbiteve 
blueberry 

Viburnum venosum — veiny vibur- 
num 


Herbaceous Plants: — 

Ammophila_ arenaria — beachgrass 

Anagallis arvensis — common pim- 
pernel 

Andropogon scoparius — beardgrass 

Arctostaphylos uva-ursi— bearberry 

Arenaria peploides — sandwort 

Asclepias amplexicaulis — milkweed 

Asclepias variegata — milkweed 

Asclepias — verticillata — horsetail 
milkweed 

Aster concolor — aster 

Aster dumosus — aster 

Aster gracilis — aster 

Aster nemoralis — aster 

Aster novibelgi — New York aster 

Aster patens — sky-drop aster 

Aster undulatus — wave aster 

Aster spectabilis — seaside aster 

Baptisia _ tinctoria— yellow wild- 
indigo 

Calluna vulgaris — heather 

Carex pennsylvanica — sedge 

Cerastium arvense — ‘starry chick- 
weed’ or starry cerastium 

Chimaphila umbellata — pipsissewa 

Chrysopsis falcata — golden-aster 

Chrysopsis mariana — Marvland 
golden-aster 

Comandra_ —umbellata — bastard 
toad-flax 

Corema conradi— broom-crowberry 

Crotonopsis linearis 

Cyperus cylindricus — galingale 

Cyperus dentatus — galingale 

Cyperus filiculmis — galingale 

Cyperus grayii — galingale 

Gerardia flava — downy false fox- 
glove 








Gerardia purpurea — purple gerar- 
dia 

Gerardia pedicularia — gerardia 

Gerardia setacea — gerardia 

Gerardia virginica — smooth false 
foxglove 

Gnaphalium purpureum — purplish 
cudweed 

Helianthemum canadense — ‘rock- 
rose’ or frostweed 

Hudsonia ericoides 

Hudsonia tomentosa 

Hypericum canadense — St. Johns- 
wort 

Hypoxis hirsuta — goldeye-grass 

! echea minor — pinweed 

Lechea racemulosa — pinweed 

Lechea villosa — pinweed 

Leiophyllum buxifolium — box sand- 
myrtle 

Lespedeza angustifolia— bushclover 

Lespedeza_ capitata — roundhead 
bushclover 

Lespedeza frutescens — bushclover 

Lespedeza hirta — bushclover 

Liatris elegans — pinkscale  gay- 
feather 

Liatris graminifolia — grassleaf gay- 
feather 

Liatris scariosa — gayfeather 

Lilium philadelphicum — orangecup 
lily 

Linaria canadensis — toadflax 

Linum floridanum — flax 

Linum medium — flax 

Lupinus perennis— ‘wild lupine’ or 
sun-dial lupine 

Lysimachia quadrifolia—loosestrife 

Monarda punctata — ‘horse mint’ 
or spotted beebalm 

Oenothera fruticosa — sundrops 

Oenothera linearis — evening prim- 
rose 

Opuntia vulgaris — pricklypear 

Panicum Addisonii — panic grass 

Panicum Ashei — panic grass 














Panicum = columbianum panic 
grass 

Panicum Commonsianum — panic 
grass 

Panicum depauperatum — panic 
grass 


Panicum lindheimeri — panic grass 
Panicum oricola — panic grass 
Panicum sphaerocarpon — panic 
grass 
Panicum tsugetorum — panic grass 
Panicum villosissimum— panic grass 
Polygonella articulata — 
Polypogon monspeliensis — beard- 
grass 
Pteridium 
brake 
Pyxidanthera barbulata — pyxie 
Solidago bicolor — white goldenrod 
Solidago erecta — sceptre goldenrod 
Solidago odora — fragrant golden- 


aquilinum — common 


rod 
Solidago puberula — goldenrod 
Solidago sempervirens — seaside 
goldenrod 


Solidago stricta — goldenrod 
Solidago tenuifolia — goldenrod 
Spiranthes gracilis — ladies-tresses 
Tephrosia virginiana — hoary pea 
Triplasis purpurea — sand grass 
Viola pedata — birdsfoot violet 
Xerophyllum asphodeloides — tur- 
keysbeard 
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be can outfit your house com- 
plete with genuine McKinney 
Forged Iron at a surprisingly small 
cost. Every piece is authentic in design, 
accurately gauged for application and 
thoroughly onanaetel by an exclu- 
sive McKinney Process. 


Abeautifully illustrated Brochure glad- 
ly sent on request. Write McKinney 
Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


McKINNEY 
FORGED IRON 
HARDWARE 
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Force Division: McKInNry Mre. Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
_ Please send me, without obligation, the 
items I have checked: 
“ Brochure on Forged Iron Hardware 
5 plates showing details of lanterns 
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‘THE LIONESS, AFTER STUBBS. 
MUSEUM 





mie oe eee a es A - ‘ 
By Courtesy of Boston Public Library 


THIS IS NOW IN THE LEICESTER 


Miss Linwoop 
(Continued from page 47) 


going to Londonand ‘ranging’ her- 
self. This was doubtless the case. 
What interests us is this career. 
Private views, surely, had been 
given to an ever-widening circle of 
friends as she added picture after 
picture to her achievement. The 
amount of what she did greatly 
exceeded what other women were 
doing. The fact that she had per- 
mission and was helped to copy 
the work of the greatest living 
artists, and had unlimited access 
for the purpose to the galleries, 
either being allowed to take pic- 
tures home with her or to work 
where they were placed, proves 
that she was, from early years, 
highly esteemed. 

The sequence of her exhibiting 
would appear to be as follows. 
She showed some examples to the 
‘Society for the Encouragement 
of the Arts’ and was awarded a 
medal for ‘Excellence in Needle- 
work.’ Then she applied to the 
Royal Academy to be allowed to 
hang her work with their exhibits. 
This request was refused on the 
ground that needlework, under 
their charter, was excluded. 

Thus the idea of a separate ex- 
hibition began to shape in her 
mind. She began to show her 
pictures to those highly placed, 
and those whose patronage would 
help in this direction. In 1783, 
when she was twenty-eight years 
old, she visited the court of Russia 
and was cordially received by the 
empress, Catherine the Great, to 
whom she gave one of her pictures. 
In 1785 or 1787 she showed them 
‘by invitation’ to the English 
royal family, who expressed them- 
selves as delighted. We may be 
quite sure that the aged Mrs. 
Delany, who did all sorts of mar- 
Velous things with her own needle, 
and who at this time was living 
near their Majesties, King George 





111 and Queen Charlotte, and who 
saw them, it is said, daily on terms 
of pleasant friendship, learned of 
the younger woman’s work and 
gave it her approval. 

At this time needlework was 
highly esteemed. It was eminently 
the proper branch in which a 
woman might excel, if she was 
bound to excel at all. Thus Miss 
Linwood never forfeited her status 
of gentlewoman by her energetic 
proceedings. 

After Royalty had given its 
sanction, she opened her exhibi- 
tion at the Pantheon with a large 
number of pictures, and the next 
great power smiled upon her 
venture. The Press acclaimed her, 
and she awoke, like Lord Byron, 
to find herself famous. 

At this time she was thirty years 
old. Besides keeping her exhibi- 
tion running, she continued to 
embroider incessantly. She copied 
five paintings by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, although we may im- 
agine his mental smile at such a 
proceeding, behind that imper- 
turbable face; she did several of 
Gainsborough’s — some of the 
latter’s being later destroyed by 
fire, her copies were all that was 
left to record them; she did ex- 
amples after Opie, Stubbs, and 
Morland, together with a few 
originals; she did numbers of 
copies of the great Italians, 
Raphael, Guido, Carlo Dolci, and 
Maratti, besides many whose 
names are less familiar. 

Her way of working was to 
stretch a large piece of tammy 
cloth, a sort of linen weave, on a 
frame, and to sketch in her sub- 
ject; then, with wools dyed under 
her own superintendence, and 
sometimes by herself, to fill in 
her canvas rapidly, stitching in 
any direction that served her 
purpose. Anyone interested in 


Special Sidewall Treatment 
May Give Your Home Extra Value 


WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles are regard to special treatments shown 
furnished in several special forms for in our literature. 
sidewall work. Those used on the Let us send you Color Chart, 
house shown below are of regular Portfolio showing new WEATHER- 
24-inch edge grain red cedar, hand BEST Homes in colors, and Bro- 
dipped, with butts sawed at anangle. Chure *‘ WEATHERBEST Thatched 
; ; Roofs." Send roc (stamps or coin) 
Architects are also familiar with to cover postage and handling. 


WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE 
curved and bent and with wavy Co., Inc., 818 Island St., North 
butts for Thatch Roof effects. Our Tonawanda, N. Y. Western Plant 
Service Department will gladly fur- -- St. Paul, Minn. Distributing 
nish you with full information in Warehouses in Leading Centers. 
WEATHER- 
BEST Stained 
Shingles 
24-inch 
NAINED*SHINGLES 


For Roofs and Sidewalls 





Angle Butts 
in Colonial 
White on 
Sidewalls 
vith 16-inch 
Green Roof. 
Duane Con- 
struction Co., 
Buffalo,N.Y. 





If you have an 
id home, sen 
for booklet 
‘*Making Old 
Houses Into 
Charming 
Homes" and 
ask for details 
covering $2750 
Prize Contest 
for 39 best ex 
amples of re- 
modeling and 
| reshingling 


WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., Inc., 

ff 818 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

| Enclosed is toc (stamps or coin). Please send © WEATHERBEST 
Color Samples and Portfolio of Color Photogravures showing WEATHER- 
BEST Stained Shingles for Sidewalls and Roofs. 0 Brochure ‘“* WEATHER- 
BEST Thatched Roofs" with details of $2750 Prize Contest 
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} Kernerator-equipped home of Mr. S. N. Hicks, 
| Cherry Hills, Denver, Colo. Architects: W. A. 
Aarean & A, J. Norton. 


The S. N. Hicks Residence 


Banishes Garbage Forever 


There will never be foul smelling, health 
menacing, work creating garbage cans 
to mar the Hicks home at Denver. For 
here, as in thousands of America’s bet- 
ter residences and apartments, the time- 
tried Kernerator disposes of all refuse—not only 


re we 





| garbage, but sweepings, tin cans, paper, magazines, Py The Kemer. 
bottles, trash of every kind. i ator masebe 
in the plans; 
The Kernerator is a brick combustion chamber at the fie once build- 
base of your regular chimney, into which falls all waste } ined te = 
dropped through handy hopper doors on floors above. rarely be in- 
The accumulation, dried by air, is lighted occasionally. No gas, » stalled, 
coal or other fuel necessary. Tin cans and such non-combustibles : 
are flame-sterilized for removal with the ashes. Costs no more * 


than a good radio. Selected for Home Owner’s Service Institute 
Model Homes in 30 principal cities, 


Over 2500 architects and contractors have used and rec- 


ommend the Kernerator. Write for booklet, “The Sani- 
tary Elimination of Garbage and Household Waste’’. 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


723 EAST WATER ST. 


KERNE 


THE CHIMNEY~-FED INCINERATOR 








Garbage and Waste Disposal 
without Leaving the Kitchen, 
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Ill Health & Fuel Bills 


sometimes go hand in hand! 


Overheated houses, without the proper amount of mois- 
ture content, are responsible for colds, throat and skin 


Miss Linwoop | 
(Continued from page 85) 


troubles, and many other discomforts. The dry air of our A : : E : | 
houses causes shrinkage of wood floors, opening of joints embroidery can see by looking studio. At any rate, Miss Linwood | 
in the wood finish, rattling window frames, shaky furni- Pa : ; , . o : 
ad closely at the photographs of added two large rooms to the west | 
Make your home atmosphere HeatHier and PLEas- Napoleon and ‘The Nativity’ that of Savile House, and connected {| 





ANTER, PRESERVE YOUR FURNITURE, 
Save EXPENSE in heating by installing a 





and at the same time 














her stitch did not come under any 
of the regular classifications — if 


them with the latter by means of a 
passage with a room in the old 








Sjostrom Atmospheric Wisin Ho pie I< 

Normalizer anything, it is a kind of satin or — palace, making a really sumptuous 

{ Patented } long-and-short; but with it she got __ set of galleries. ; 

This is a simple but attractive device which quickly and fine shadings in fact, she painted On leas Ing Hanover Square she ( 

economically supplies evaporated moisture to the air of with her needle. was already in debt $3000, and by ‘ 

rooms, operating the same way that Nature does on a . a . ae re cy é . : : > 

arge scale. It is movable, may be plugged into any elec- She took her pictures to various reason of her proceedings in the ; 

tric light socket, and takes but little room. cities as well as having the London __ new location further embarrassed } 

Manufacturers Machine Company Exhibition — to Edinburgh, Glas- herself with legal difficulties with ( 
Dept. 12-N + North Andover, Massachusetts gow, Belfast, Dublin, and Liver- — the architect. Though her pictures 

pool. In 1808 she made a trip to were magnificently housed from be 

: = Paris and was introduced by this time on, the lawsuit con- nina 

















bower your gas heater 
from UPSTAIRS ... 








Tallevrand to the Emperor Na- 
poleon. If war with England had 
not broken out, she would have 
taken her work across the Chan- 
nel for exhibition. The copy of 
Napoleon, in the photograph giv- 
en, is listed in her Leicester Exhi- 
bition catalogue as ‘General Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,’ and he has on 


tinued till her death, forty years 
later — Pagevs. Linwood being one 
of the famous cases in Chancery. 
We get glimpses, here, of a daunt- 
less spirit. 

In the Public Library in Boston 
are two quaint catalogues of the 
Leicester Square Exhibition. One 
of them consists simply of the 








the uniform; but the copy is _ titles of the pictures with a poeti- 
signed and dated 1825. Probably cal quotation, supposed to be 
the sketch was made earlier. congruous, under each. Let us 
Aftera move fromthe Pantheon consider some extracts from ‘An 
to Hanover Square, finally, in Admirer of Genius,’ who wrote for po 
1806, when she had accumulated _ the other a sort of preface: — pas 
. ° . t col 
as many as sixty-four pictures, she The cj . . hich th on p 
PCa soe ie aaah re circumstance to which the exper 
Hooked R determined on what would seem 4 public are indebted for the admirable man 
u s real venture: to buy or lease inthe exhibition whose rise and progressive aa 
atte Sa Ma teak teal: old Savile House, in the famous increase to its present _ astounding BR 
tain folks in quaint, old- neighborhood of Leicester Square. magnitude we purpose briefly to con- 
time and colorful designs. Ask . a . ; sts i : ‘gill sider, was a law of the Royal Academy, 
; hese : : ‘ We may recall that Leicester absolute as that of the Medes and 
Backgrounds are in tans, grays, @00U You can enjoy the utmost in hot-water Palace. occupving together with Pe ee ees of the ' ee es anc r 
ivory, bisque or taupe, studded our convenience at low cost, with the palace, pying toget ersians, which forbids the admission 
-_ floral colorings — delic Me all-wool Savile House the north side of the — of any species of Needlework. Could | 6 
xastel shades —a ordered i : * . e ae Bt Saree : . | 
idk: Slack, Made cond, end x | ee S I M P L E X Square, had been the residence of the original makers and institutors of 
ectangular and in any size. hooked he two Princes of Wal } this law have foreseen . . . that her 
Mountind Hooked Rugslend color —syrugs ° oe See Pees: a ales WhO collection would become . . . the won- 
and charim to your rooms. [ Jpstairs Control held court apart from their re- der of the age, and the finest exhibi- 
° spective fathers — George, after- tion to which Europe can boast . . . 
See One Without Cost for Gas Water-Heaters usin George I, and saan no such law had been made. . . . 
A card or letter with your bank : , — oe a j Ascending a magnifice aircase 
reference, brings one of our choicest | It is a simple, safe, dependable at- | father of George II]. After the yp, sauna lc oo | 
rugs to you on approval. Write | tachment for any water heater. With Princes had come the literary folk feet in 1 ith scare | 
us tosend you pictures of our many pace . - i eet in length, hung with scarlet 
other de signs. Your in quiry does the SIMPLEX you can ignite or shut and the artists — Hogarth, Sir broadcloth, terminated with fringe of 
10t obligate you in the least. ++ ' j > @ “ | 
= 95 eee — age al Joshua Revnolds, Sir Isaac New- - bullion. . : “ ~. end, a 
Mountain Industries vr aan chen, or both. Shuts gas off auto- | ton and many another, not for- 8!00mY Passage leads the inquiring 
TRYON, N. Carolina matically, if you forget. Costs only Bin nag pet athe mind to seek for further beauties. 
$22, installed, and is most economi- | 8¢tting the hero of mahogany, — Miss Linwood’s correct taste here 
cally operated Thomas Chippendale. exhibits itself in the happy adaptation 
Ol } Nn in ‘ ae Turning the corner from Savile of the decorations to the subject; such 
Write us, giving your plumber’s name House was Number 47, on the as the placing of the Lady Jane Grey 
na . i = " a sie /» in an imitative prison; lions in dens; 
HOOKED RUGS "SIMPLEX camping Gaerne -. west side of the Square, the home —_ Gainsborough’s Woodman under a con- 
44 W. Fourth St., ST. PAUL, MINN. : : : 
and studio of Sir Joshua. He had _ venient place of shelter. j 










































_ died in 1792. Before that, in 1780, | 
ales Sa ee he had witnessed the gutting of The haapeencngs on the famous li 
| the old Savile House by the ‘No ¢hibition were not all in_ this a 
Popery’ mob. This ancient pile ecstatic vein: in an amusing book f 
had never been rehabilitated. In 2bout Leicester Square, Tom Tay- 
kK H | a = 7 ‘ON H 1806 it was decided to tear down lor, = English wEnet, chronicles 
Leicester House, and to construct his youthful impressions: — d 
KEYSTONE LUST -VEStStin = date eel offices and so forth on the entire 1 have still a dim and somewhat ¢ 
Conpmd ees premises. Miss Linwood early — awe-stricken remembrance of this ex- d 
“ saw possibilities here. In addition hibition. . . then came a darkling : 
Y. tothe Savile House arrangement, RSS4 WHE You pesped i. a 
| she got some property next door, Lady Jane Grey . . . next yawned a " 
, to the west. It may be that this gloomy cavern with a terrible Lioness . 
x latter was Sir Joshua Reynolds’s fter_ Stubbs; while through another i 
AND ROOFING TIN PLATES | old house, but I cannot make it pfight sea breaking on a rocky shore : 
For more lasting sheet metal work—roofing, gutters, spouting, conductor pipe, ventila- out so from the accounts, although 
tors, and like uses—specify APOLLO-KEYSTONE rust-resisting Galvanized Sheets. a writer in an English magazine, Likewise Charles Dickens must 
ereteien eater atcd coe  Sennelteemmae mmc tetreem | She pemensderess, states Sat hex Rane been See a Rey hene’ 10 ert 
which roofing tin plates are adapted. These plates are metal merchants. Used by expert roofers and sheet metal new galleries were in Sir Joshua’s on the pictures, — born in 1812, y. 
fireproof, durable, economical; and give unexcelled ser- contractors. Send for FACTS and ROOFING TIN booklets. 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. a 
== TS = —— 


























dorex| Belmont 


CHICAGO’S 
Magnificent New 
Hotel 


| Overlooking Belmont Y echt Harbor, Lake 
| Michigan as Lincoln Pa pe In heart 
| of exclusive North Side re a. SE al district, 
| yet only 15 minutes to center of business, 
| theatre, shops. Motor bus passes door 
650 luxuriously furnished rooms with bath 
single or en suite. Single $4.00 — double 
$5 OO a day and up. Garage. Perfect cuisine 
and service. 


WM. A. BUESCHER, MANAGER 


Formerly of The Lake Shore Drive Hotel, 
Chicago, and Rit: Carlton, New York 


| 
| Sheridan Road at Belmont 
Opposite the Belmont Yacht Harbor 





| 











“BRAND PEONIES 
ARE PRIZE 


WINNERS 





THE world's finest peonies can be grown to their ful 
beauty of perfection if you plant Brand's superior 


varieties . . . the choice of peony lovers ever 
where. For fall of 1927 Brand's Manual lists all tl 
famous prize winners and superb tested seedlings 


It contains full description, prices and instructions 


on peony culture that are the result of 60 years 
experience growing these beautiful flowers 
manual and price list address Box 28, 
Minn. 


For free 
Faribault, 





BRAND PEONY FARMS | 
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“AN AMERICAN 


SAGA” 


Carl 
Jensen 


author of 

an unusual 

autobiog- 
raphy 





ARL 
ography, 
“An American Saga,”’ was pub- 
lished in April and immediately 


JENSEN’S 
fittingly 


autobi- 
called 


attracted the highest praise 
from the leading reviewers. 


Never Doubt It’s True 


You never doubt, you cannot 
doubt, that this story is wholly 
true. There is a quality in it, 
quite apart from its modesty and 
directness, which carries convic- 
tion. There is so much vigor in 
the manner, so much of grace and 
charm in the style that it is well 
worth reading if only for the sheer 
joy of its English. And all this by 
a man who learned his first English 
in the evening schools of lower New 
York when he was close to 20. — 
Boston Herald. 


$2.50 at all booksellers, or 
$2.60 postpaid from the 


Atlantic Monthly Bookshop 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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Miss Linwoop 


(Continued from page 86) 


he was thirty-four years old at 
their scattering in 1846, — for he 
relates in David Copperfield how he 
and Peggotty, on the memorable 
visit to London, while he was 
straightening out her affairs, Bar- 
kis having passed on, ‘varied the 
legal character of these proceed- 
ings by going to see per- 
spiring waxworks in Fleet street 

and by visiting Miss Linwood’s 
Exhibition, which | remember as a 
mausoleum of Needlework, favor- 
able to self-examination and re- 
pentance.’ 

These comments were made in 
the later years of the Exhibition, 
while it was only kept open by the 
quiet persistence of its owner and 
originator. Every vear, as she 
grew to extreme old age, she went 
to London, keeping thus alive the 
embers of a fame and honor which 
had been hers, and every year she 
returned to the townspeople who 
loved her and gloried in what 
seemed a world-famous achieve- 
ment. 

When she died, in her ninetieth 
year, she was universally mourned, 
and a testimonial tablet was 
erected in her honor. ‘Numerous 
poor families’ mourned her con- 
stant benevolence, and her gra- 
clous presence was missed as she 
no longer traveled hither and yon 


some 


in the sedan chair, which she was 
one of the last people in England 
to use. 

Her collection, with a few ex- 
ceptions, was put up at auction, 
and bought principally by dealers, 
at a greatly reduced valuation 
from their original estimate. 

Her masterpiece, the ‘Salvator 
Mundi,’ for which it is said she had 
refused an offer of $15,000 (three 
thousand guineas), she had given 
to Queen Victoria; the Napoleon 
is now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in London, ‘The Nativ- 
ity’ was bought and given to the 
Leicester Museum by some ladiesof 
that city, and ‘ The Lioness,’ after 
Stubbs, is also in the latter place. 
The whereabouts of her portrait 
is not stated, nor what has finally 
become of her great body of work. 

We can but admire the activity 
and force of this remarkable 
woman, the genuine gift evinced 
in her work itself, the literary 
knowledge showed in the quota- 
tions in her catalogue; the charm 
of her face and manner, her 
capacity for friendship and power 
of arousing devotion; together 
with the executive ability which 
accomplished little short of the 
miraculous, whatever may be the 
judgment as to the artistic value 
of what she did. 
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rejoice that the partner of my life is 
so much the opposite. But why need | 
talk so gallantly? You know my ideas 
long ago, as well as you would were | 
to write a volume upon the endearing 
topic. 

Here I saw all you Duchesses of 
Ancaster, Hamilton, etc., so famous for 
their beauty. But here, | have done 
with this subject, for | would rather 
ramble with you along the rivulets of 
Morven or Red Hill, and see the rural 
sports of the chaste little frogs, than 
again be at a birthnight ball. 


And a little later he writes: — 


1 send you herewith a little box of 
flower seeds and the roots that will do 
at this season. The seedsman now as- 
sures me that nothing but anemonies 
and rennculus will do to move, as the 
others are all in the ground and would 
perish if they were taken up and sent 
over the sea. | hope these, which are 
the best of their kind, will please you 
for the present, but I really believe 
you have as fine tulips and hyacinths 
in your little garden as any in England, 
yet I shall order some of the finest to 
be sent next July so as to be set out 
next fall. 

| am making you a charming collec- 
tion of bulbous roots, which shall be 
sent as soon as the prospect of freezing 
on your coast is over. The last of 


April, | believe, will be time enough 
for you to put them in your sweet little 
flower garden which you so fondly cul- 
tivate. Suppose, in the next place, | 
inform you that | design to ride to 
Twickenham the latter end of next 
month, principally to view Mr. Pope’s 
garden and grotto, which | am told 
remain nearly as he left them, and 
that | shall take with me a gentleman 
who draws well to lay down the exact 
plan of the whole. In this I take 
pleasure, because | know how it will 
please you. 


That the plan of Pope’s famous 
and graceful garden was carried 
out has been verified, for in 1899 
the present mistress, with much 
difficulty, had the original plan 
copied from the British Museum; 
and, with the help of an old Scotch- 
Irish gardener who had seen four 
generations at Morven, she traced 
out the original design in the 
present garden at Princeton. To 
use Mrs. Stockton’s own words: — 

‘It takes perhaps a little imagi- 


nation. For the Thames River the 
Lincoln Highway must be sub- 
stituted. The Chestnut Walk 
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passed from Nassau Street in front 
of the house crossing. A side street 
on the right corresponds to the 
London Hampton Court Road 
which divided Pope’s villa from 
his garden. The vineyard and the 
kitchen garden, the groves, fruit- 
trees, were in the same relative 
positions, and for the “garden 
house” the slaves’ quarters are 
found. 

‘The cedars, cypress, Spanish 
chestnuts, yew, and elms were all 
there. The cypress, which was 
destroyed in a recent ice-storm, 
was for years well known to Amer- 
ican botanists — its only equal be- 
ing one in the Bartram Gardens 
near Philadelphia, which is now 
also gone. . 

‘We found a willow grown from 
cuttings of the historic one at 
Twickenham, which was said to 
be the original of all the weeping 
willows in our European gardens 
— brought in a basket from the 
Euphrates by Mr. Vermon, sent 
by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
to Pope, who planted it with his 
own hand.’ 

Yet with all her delight in the 
care of her garden Annice Stock- 
ton could not neglect her social 
duties. With her charming man- 
ner, great conversational gift, and 
French beauty, she was a famous 
hostess and much in demand. The 
old house was always thrown open 
to guests on all occasions up until 
the Revolution, and the courtyard 
between the house and the kitchen 
in the slave quarters was busy 
with little pickaninnies running 
back and forth carrying steaming 
dishes to the hospitable table. 
Probably the last great social 
function held at Morven in the 
time of Richard the Signer was the 
marriage of his daughter Julia to 
Benjamin Rush, who was also a 
signer, on January 11, 17760, in the 
graceful arched entrance to the 
morning-room. 

Only a few months after this 
the Stocktons were forced to flee 
to safety from the approaching 
British forces, leaving behind 
them everything but their silver, 
which they were able to collect 
and bury in the near-by woods. 
Even so, Richard Stockton was 
captured by the British and, de- 
spite the efforts of his influential 
friends in the Colonial forces, 
spent a freezing winter in a British 
prison-ship. 

When he was released, and the 
family returned to Morven months 
later, they found it a pitiable 
wreck. Cornwallis had occupied 
the house for a month, and on his 
leaving had turned it over to his 
soldiers. The entire right wing, 


with the famous library where, in 
its restored state, Daniel Webster 
wrote one of his speeches, had 
been completely burned by Corn- 
wallis’s men. But what was worse 
than this, Mr. Stockton’s health 
had been undermined by the ex- 
posure in the British prison cell, 
and he was never to be well again. 
Nevertheless, with great courage 
they set to work to restore what 
they could with their limited 
means —the soldiers had even 
discovered and done away with al- 
most all of their buried silver — 
but before much could be done it 
became increasingly evident that 
Richard Stockton would not see 
the completion of their task. 

After that discovery, Annice 
Stockton’s one thought was care 
of him. For months, in which he 
suffered the cruelest pain, she was 
always at his bedside. He died on 
February 28th, 1781, and there is 
something very lovely in the quiet 
resignation of the text that she 
chose for his funeral sermon: ‘I 
have seen an end of all perfection: 
but thy commandment is exceed- 
ing broad.’ It is as if she had 
known for a long time that this 
must come and had schooled her- 
self to meet it, realizing that for 
him it meant release, at last, from 
pain. 

After the period of mourning 
was over, for her children’s sake 
she opened Morven once again to 
guests and entertained as lavishly 
as before. Among others, Wash- 
ington, who had found restful 
shelter there many times during 
the Revolution, now, as president, 
was again welcomed, with Mrs. 
Washington. He was the first of 
ten presidents of the United States 
who have been at Morven — 
Morven which has also had as its 
guests all the governors of New 
Jersey, with the single exception of 
the present one. 

But with all the social life and 
gayety that went on about her, 
Annice Stockton never failed to 
keep the anniversary of her hus- 
band’s death. She would see no 
one but her family on that day, 
and used each year to write an ode 
in his honor. On the first anni- 
versary of his death, probably 
looking out across the broad 
lawns, she wrote: — 

These fragrant bowers were planted by 
his hand, 

And now neglected and unpruned must 
stand. 

Ye stately elms, 
mourn — 

Slow through your avenues you saw 
him borne, 


The friend who reared you, 
return. 


and lofty cedars, 


never to 


To them their garden and their 
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lawns were almost as real as living 
beings. 

When her son, Richard V, mar- 
ried and brought his wife to Prince- 
ton, Annice Stockton, mistress of 
Morven, ‘voluntarily abdicated 
the position she had graced for 
over thirty years.’ The rest of 
her life she spent with her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Field, with whom she 
lived, happy and tranquil, till her 
death in 1801. 

Richard Stockton V and his 
wife undertook to restore Mor- 
ven’s lands and gardens, following 
still the old plan of Pope’s garden 

Twickenham, and for a little 
while things moved peacefully at 
the old house. 

But when, at about the middle 
of the nineteenth century, the 
famous and widely traveled Com- 
modore Stockton came home from 
his wanderings, he wanted Morven 
‘done over’ in more fashionable 
and worldy style. And so he re- 
built the old library, in ruins since 
the Revolution; took out some of 
the lovely old wooden fireplaces so 


carefully made when the house 
was built in 1701, and replaced 
them by the cold marble ones 


which the fashion of the day de- 
creed. The garden, too, was re- 
modeled in the prevailing formal 
style. The present Mrs. Stockton 
describes it as it must have been: 
‘The walk passing in front of the 
house was bordered with yellow 
sweetbrier, damask roses, and 
rare flowering shrubs... . In 
early spring there was a continu- 
ous flowering border brightened 
with tulips, daffodils, and hya- 





cinths reaching from door to door.’ 

But all this had gone in 1899, 
when, with the help of the gar- 
dener and the plan of Pope’s gar- 
den, Mrs. Stockton tried to find, 


and did, the site of the original 
garden. Now ‘flowers with a 
history’ are planted there. Sweet- 


williams from Abbotsford; holly- 
hocks from Kew Gardens; flowers 
from the site of the Manor Riche- 
lieu, Canada; from Van Rensselaer 
Manor (Fort Crialo) on the Hud- 
son; from Cliveden, the Chew 
place in Germantown; from Doe 
Castle, Ireland; from Sandring- 
ham, England; from France, from 
Holland, and from Sweden — ro- 
mantic old names, some of them, 
that lend much of their gracious 
dignity to the garden. 

The house, too, has been re- 
stored somewhat through Mrs. 
Stockton’s efforts. She found two 
of the original mantelpieces of old 
Morven, given away evidently by 
Commodore Stockton after the 
new marble had been in- 
stalled. One she found in a boot- 
black shop, and another in the 
home of her laundress on a small 
side street. Both of them were 
painted an ugly brown and were 
hardly recognizable, but Mrs. 
Stockton, always quick to see 
such things, noticed that thev 
were much too big for the houses 
which they adorned (Morven was 
for many years the one ‘big’ house 
in Princeton), and that the carv- 
ing under the brown paint was 
delicate and beautiful; and for al- 
most nothing bought them back 
for Morven. Not only did they 
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if you are in need of immediate quarters— P 
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Hodgson Plan now! 
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Portable mirror has been brought back to Republic, and gay bits of old 
HOUSES the house by a friend of the Stock- W aterford glass on the mantel t 
tons’ — found on one of the old which reflect the afternoon sun | 
— ——— farms about Princeton, where it that pours in at the windows. | 
- eee) had been since it was sold at auc- Down three stairs from this 
tion by the Commodore’s family. room is perhaps the most interest- 
It isno wonder that Mrs. Stock- ing room of all. The low ceiling ; 
USTY DRIVES ARE COSTLY! ton wants very old and very Teal makes the morning-room with its | 
Shun Calreus Ciletale suabesteliy thingsin the house. Atall the first- deep blue couch near the fireplace 
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is continuous and keeps the surface slightly moist at all slave quarters at the back bear many times. Standing before it, ’ 
times. Solvay does not track or stain. silent witness to a life and time _ it is easy to picture the wedding of ; 
When compared with the marvellous results it long since past and gone. Surely Julia Stockton across the room : 
produces, Solvay costs very little and its use on commu- Id thi bel rae ati cess iol saleable tlh I 
nity as well as private roads is spreading rapidly. | old things belong there. under the low arch that covers the 
5 Stepping from the wide, wister- few wide steps to the hall above. ; 
ia-hung verandah into the hall, one Across the hall, and in the 
notices the high ceilings, the fine dining-room, hang portraits of 
| woodwork, and the many arches. five generations of Stocktons and 
| One may stand and count eight of — their wives — prominent among | 
| them at the foot of the graceful them Annice Stockton, painted 
| stairway —hallway arches and with a bit of her favorite white 
| doorways. Another odd feature of | myrtle in her dress. A lovely old | 
| the hall is the fact that the two English cabinet stands against 
| doors, front and back, were built one wall, fitting well into the | } 
| before our modern architect’s rules dignified room where Washington, | 
a | of symmetry had come about, and and _ his generals Lafayette, Ro- | | 
5 are both at one side, instead of in chambeau, and the Marquis de | , 
Thousands enjoy motoring over dustless Solvay- the centre, of the hall woodwork. Chastellux, and ten presidents of 
treated roads; play tennis and handball on firm, no- | The woodwork itself, done prob- the United States have dined. i 
glare Solvay-treated courts; or watch the speeding | ably by slaves on the estate, is When one reaches the landing at 
horses around fast Solvay-treated tracks. : pe : re : 
Solvay-treated playgrounds provide dustless, health- very simple and graceful, espe- the top of the stairway it is neces- 
ful recreation and enjoyment for children. cially in the front room opening to sary to climb three more narrow - 
the right from the hallway. It is steps to enter the room where | i 
not elaborate work, — merely the Cornwallis slept for more than a | 
~ O VAY three arched doorways, thewooden month while he waited for Wash- | 
mantelpiece, the two plain win-  ington’s attack. In this room is | 
dow-frames, and a wide moulding another of the lovely carved man- | 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE around the ceiling, — but it is all tels, one of the few which Com- | ) 
Write for booklet No. 6957 | 
Solvay Sales Corporation, 40 Rector Street, New York City | a 
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Two HunprRED YEARS OF MorvEN I! REcorpD 


(Continued from page go) 


modore Stockton left in place. 

It is necessary to go down and 
up two more steps to come to the 
level of the two other large bed- 
rooms, the most striking feature of 
each being its huge old four-poster 
bed hung with hand-blocked Eng- 
lish glazed chintz over a century 
old. Both of them are ‘pineapple’ 
bedsteads, so-called because of the 
dainty carved pineapples (em- 
blems of hospitality) on the four 
posts; and each of them is cov- 
ered with a heavy, hand-woven 
white counterpane. One of these 
is signed quaintly ‘A.B. & S.S.’ — 
Annice Boudinot and Susannah 
Stockton, wife and_ sister of 
Richard the Signer. They look as 


the garden of which they were all 
so fond: two slim, lovely ladies in 
their graceful old dresses, bending 
their heads over their nimble 
fingers and listening while some- 
one, perhaps even Richard Stock- 
ton himself, on a quiet afternoon, 
found time to read aloud to them. 

In 1901, on Morven’s two-hun- 
dredth anniversary, a sundial was 
placed in the middle of the gar- 
den. And there, where Richard 
the Signer and his wife found such 
delight, one may read a happy 
prophecy for other Stocktons, 
carved around the gnomon of the 
dial — these words by Henry Van 
Dyke: — 


[wo hundred years of Morven I re- 


fresh and new as the day they poe 
were made — priceless treasures Of Morven’s house protected by the 
in these days of machine-made Lord. . 
linen \nd now | stand among old-fashioned 
5 find ais. Lia | ; flowers 
t is not hard to imagine the two To mark for Morven many sunlit 
working at their task, perhaps in hours. 


More LItiks 


(Continued from page 53) 


the ground and must be protected 
from frosts, until in late May 
eight-foot stalks bear erect, clus- 
tered blooms of pale tints— 
cream, salmon, apricot. They 
come in many varieties, ranging 
in price from three to ten dollars 
each. After blooming, the leaves 
disappear and the spot must be 
marked lest they be injured in 
cultivating. 

Not so much used, because not 
quite hardy in Massachusetts, 
are the showy torchlilies (Kni- 
phofia) or ‘red-hot poker plant.’ 
Their coral spikes are a valuable 
accent in late summer and au- 
tumn, especially effective with 
blue salvias. 

Also, there is the blackberry- 
lily (Belamcanda chinensis), with 
its orange crimson-spotted flowers 
in midsummer followed by the 
black seeds which give the plant 
its name, and St. Brunolily (Para- 
disea liliastrum), which flowers 
from late may to early July, 
bearing above its grasslike leaves 
white flowers formed like a 
Hemerocallis; St. Bernardlily (4n- 
thericum liliago) resembles the St. 
Brunolily, in general, but blooms 
from mid-July to early August. 
These three can be bought, but the 
following three I could not find 
catalogued. They are of interest, 
however. These are St. Jameslily 
(Sprekelia formosissima), a kind 
of amaryllis; toadlily (7Tricyrtis 
birta), a peculiar plant with lily- 


like purple-spotted flowers ap- 
pearing in October; and stinglily 
(Blumenbachia lateritia). 

Waterlilies (Nvmphaea) are 
universal favorites. The hardy 
ones are of easy culture either in 
natural ponds or in boxes placed 
in artificial pools. The variety 
pygmaea may be grown in a ver\ 
small tub. The fancy ones, which 
are not hardy, are best treated as 
annuals, since they are wintered 
with difficulty. 

From California come the mari- 
posa lilies (Calochortus venustus), 
called also ‘butterfly tulips’ or 
‘cat’s ears,’ because of their pe- 
culiar markings and effect of fur. 

The amarvllis family is well 
represented in lily lore. The 
hardy one (Lycoris squamigera) 
is a striking plant, because the 
naked stalks bearing rosy red 
lilylike flowers appear in August 
long after the grassy leaves have 
died away. It needs something 
like ageratum for ground cover. 

For planting in tubs or pots 
there are many other kinds of 
amaryllis. One of the oldest is 
the Jersey or Scarboro-lily (Val- 
lota purpurea) of bright red, seen 
growing in villages throughout the 
Eastern states. Just about as old 
are the dainty pink fairy lilies, 
eight inches high, grown by the 
dozen or more in pots for summer 
effect. There is also the bella- 
donna lily (Amaryllis belladonna) 
of lavender and mauve; Hip- 
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KILL the Bugs with 
WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY! 


OR more than twenty years, Wélson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
has been universally used to kill the various sucking and 
chewing pests that destroy your plants, flowers, shrubs, 
evergreens and vegetables. The best known standard in- 
. powerful, vet harmless to the most tender 
plants clean easy to apply ideal for use on 
large estates or small homes outdoors or under glass. 
Recommended by the Officers of The Garden Club of 
America. 1 Quart $1.00, 1 Gallon $3.00, 5 Gallons $12.00, 
10 Gallons $20.00 — prices on larger quantities furnished on 
request 
Sold at leading seed, flower, hardware 
and department stores everywhere. If 
not obtainable at your dealer, write us. 


secticl d ec 


Dilute Wilson's Weed Killer with 
sprinkle ... that's 
1 gallon $2.00. 


Weeds 

uter (1 gallon makes 

Kills all weeds, vines, poison ivy, etc ... 
Literature mailed on request. 


Crediton. 


DEPT. B 
NEW JERSEY 


the Wilson Way 


41 gallons) ... and 


SPRINGFIELD 
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STABILIZED BY KOLL 


Leta 
beautiful 


Entrance 


add charm 
to your 
home 


O you know that a beautiful 
entrance is essential to 
beauty in the home? 
“But to have a truly beautiful 
entrance,’’ say architects, ““you 
must go to specialists in en- 
trance building. For only ex- 
pert craftsmen are capable of 
the fine work which modern 
entrance making demands.” 
Twenty-seven years of special- 
ization have provided Hart- 


HARTMANN‘SANDERS 


Colonial Entrances Koll 
Garden Equipment Columns 





mann-Sanders with not only 
expert craftsmen, but also un- 
surpassed entrance designing 


facilities. No finer entrances 
are obtainable. 

Catalog M52 of model en- 
trances sent on request. Hart- 
mann-Sanders Co., 2163 Elston 
Ave., Chicago; Eastern Office 
and Showroom: 6 East 39th 
Street, New York City. 


Pergolas 
Rose Arbors 












































































































Q2 : THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
— Ww 
“RF ” | 
our Veterans | 
More LItiEs | 
Peony Collection $3. ee | 
(Continued from page 91) 
Four fine old varieties that have stood 
the test of time. You cannot judge ° ° ‘ 
their beauty by the extremely low peastrum johnsoni (commonly _ colors range from dark red, crim- 
price — made possible by large stocks. ‘ ‘ Zi > Ss y 
Festiva Maxima. Early, called ‘Amaryllis bippeastrum’) son, cerise, and rose to salmon- 
w te. eoseses . ° . . . . . 
Edulis Superba. Early, 9) of bright red, which is the parent pink and white. ‘ 
zht pink * es cove be - . . 
Monsicur Jules Ejie. of a host of hybrids in lovely A smaller, but also showy, 
Early, mid-season, violet- et 7 = - mae i < t 
colors — rose, salmon, rich orange, bulbous plant for forcing is the 
season, red cherry, and maroon. For the ‘corn lily’ or Ixia, with an even : 
oe ee warm conservatory is the amazon- greater range of colors — white, : 
Yo vengeance lily (Eucharts grandiflora), with yellow orange, crimson, and azure , 
Our Approved Peony List de- pure white, fragrant, star-shaped _ blue. ‘ 
pices anaemia ttn oom flowers four inches across. In reviewing the list of green- ’ 
I Somewhat like it, but not so house lilies we must mention, of ‘ 
INDIAN SPRING FARMS, nc. tall, is the spiderlily or ‘Peruvian course, the Easter or Bermuda I 
Box L Baldwinsville, New York daffodil,’ Hymenocallis (or Is- lilies. They are true lilies, various ' 
mene) calathina. | have grown’ forms of Lilium longiflorum. I 
- =i this out of doors on the margin of | They have been known to flower | 
' a pool. Treat the bulb like a again when set out in the garden, 
gladiolus. and even, in some sections of the 
Bearing its smaller clustered country, are reported as hardy. 
| | flowers in loose umbels is the blue Lastly we must mention the 
| | lily of the Nile (Agapanthus um- calla lilies. The yellow one with 
bellatus). It is commonly seen spotted leaves (Zantedeschia elliot- 
flowering in tubs in the garden. fiana) | have seen used in combi- 
| | say tubs advisedly, for its roots nation with blue and _ purple 
COMFORT, are so strong that it breaks a pot. _cinerarias, standing in pots around 
It should be wintered in the cellar, a formal pool. It is recommended 
and not allowed to dry out. It for garden use with blue ageratum. € 
FREE BOOK should be fed copiously with The small white one, which is . 
—_———————EEEEEE———EEE eee, } ° ° = = a 
Fi B tt liquid cow-manure when brought catalogued as the ‘Godfrey ever- 
or e er The graeme eve pooey or hem out in the spring. blooming,’ is the best calla for f 
town dwelling need not be denied the : : c * a . 4 BOE Reales EG a ‘ 
Gardens-~ | advantages of RUNNING WATER Another plant with clustered — window culture. They like plenty 
| UNDER PRESSURE. This FREE | flowers is the Guernsey-lily or of moisture, bone meal, and cow 
Perfect] ‘lowers BOOK shows how easy it is to provide | Nerine sarniensis, for late au- manure. I have been told that I 
plenty of water for every purpose at- | bl . “we salina eg ar ; sale BE ilies one i 
seg, KILL INSECTS the turn of a faucet with Hoosier Water | ‘umn bloom in the greenhouse. they do just as well i they are 
po Infested “Black Leaf 40°" (nicotine Service. It shows how you can forever | The flowers have a glistening kept growing in summer, instead 3 
sulphate) is the old reliable spray for banish the drudgery of pumping and | Justre and are borne in immense _ of being allowed to rest as is com- 
sted — poe pong elie ae carrying. It’s a book of education—and =| | ; s i P 
gardeners way. He keeps ‘Black Leaf 40” | it tells exactly how to select the water | clusters on two-foot stal ks. The monly recommended. ae. 
on hand knowing that these pests may | system best suited to your needs. Your zz 
se cacspananngattglicnrseg name and address will bring this book L ¢ 
EASY TO USE ; Domnype ® srl gies & 
Instructions come with every © you without obligation. | 
package. : he ounce aaa a RDO | ; 
Joc, akes J gallo —_ 
siccate spray sai i 9A | (RUNNING WATER= a 
arger sizes, y zists, | 
hard ane, sand or dept. stores. | UNDER PRESS URE? F 
| i 
Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Cap An Exempiar oF OLD AND NEw = 
Louisville, Ky | Hoosier Wate yo 
tego Q10 Service takes oo CoLONIAL DETAILS C 
we ter bh 9 any ‘ 
D ! ca mended aes (Continued from page 59) : 
Brice ower. Protected 3 
a | yh A ood it was seldom used as an archi- cornice and the house as a whole. t 
cee | i : ; : 
ae — tectural feature, but gained much Here the cornice, although un- 1 
> & FLINT & WALLING popularity after this date, and pretentious and extremely delicate i 
Py ia all became one of the more usual in the scale of its mouldings, | 
16, e Restairile, Ind. embellishments when this par- strikes an emphatic note. A | 
O ‘ e GALVAZINK PUMPS ticular motif was published both broad plain frieze separates the d 
; > Sooamh Caen in America and in England. crowning members from the V 
Kills Aphis 4 a eo Deowrtage The Greek Revival has left its shingled surface below, and to this \ 
ne WINDMILLS indelible stamp upon the Cabot- may be due, to a great extent, 
GISTERED TRADE MARK-US DAT.OFFICE = i. ege e ° id e | 
Churchill House. Militaristic aus- the important appearance of 
SS ee a terity is displayed in the design _ this particular cornice. | 
4, of the railing, which is surmounted The examples illustrated on : 
a S at four corners by carved wooden — these pages show only a limited | 
[ bia if Pr eagles. number of the many adaptations t 
The Beard residence, at Flush- of cornice treatments which are t 
- ing,-L. LL, designed by R. H. found in both original houses and é 
Makes Lawns Like Velvet Bullard, architect, illustrates a in the homes of to-day which | ¢ 
By the nature of its growth, Creeping Bent prevents pleasing relation between the follow Colonial precedent. | a 
a weeds from getting the strangle hold. With proper pq 
care no re-seeding is ever necessary. You'll havea ig 
’ deep, thick, uniform turf that’s everlasting and | ; 
Makes Your Home a Beauty Spot | t 
We have heard this comment on a Bent Lawn: “It’s so perfect | | | 
it looks artificial.” Do you want this said of your lawn? Then, | 
read all about this unusual grass in our illustrated booklet ““Bent | ‘l 
Lawns,” which will be mailed on request. It isa valuable trea- | , 
tise on how you can have beautiful lawns. 
O. M. SCOTT & SONS COMPANY V 
558 Main Street Marvsville, Ohio 
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‘Ask Me ANOTHER’ ABOUT REFRIGERATION 
(Continued from page 64) 


If the house 1s wired a refriger- 
ator operated by electric current is 
undoubtedly the wisest choice. 

In selecting the particular make 
to buy, consider last the price, 
since the purchase is for a lifetime 
of service. The company produc- 
ing the refrigerator is one of the 
essential grounds for decision. Not 
only should the volume of their 
output be considered, with its 
probability of real economy 
through the advantage of mass 
production costs, but also the 
likelihood that they will stand 
behind their product throughout 
the whole series of years that you 


use it. Other important points 
are stillness of operation and lack 
of vibration. These are the result 
of a recent brilliant engineering 
feat in producing a suspended 
motor with springs which take 
up and neutralize the impact of 
the motor. When we can buy a 
refrigerator that automatically 
maintains the proper temperature, 
requires no oversight, is insulated 
with the best means we know, and 
built on honor to last for a life- 
time, at a price below two hundred 
dollars, we may well feel that one 
of our most vital problems in home 
equipment is perfectly solved. 


AN AMERICAN GARDENER’S NOTES 


(Continued from page 70) 


enclose our own kitchen gar- 
dens more consistently?  Trel- 
lised grapes, rows or pergolas of 
pole beans, growing sunflower 
‘poles’ on which horticultural 
beans may climb comfortably, all 
form possible, practical enclosures 
if walls, fences, or hedges are be- 
yond our purses. 

Also walked through another 
superlatively well planned and 
worked vegetable garden in the 
outskirts of Dinard. I was much 
impressed by the very successful 
close planting, also the succession 
planting. One new combination 
interested me: rows of carnation 
slips or gladiolus between rows 
of carrots, onions, or eggplant. 
As is apparent, the swordlike 
spikes could not interfere with 
the developing vegetables; and 
imagine the brilliant later effect. 
Another combination was headed 
lettuce between gooseberry bushes. 
In the open space between endive 
and gooseberries, carrots are sown 
with radishes, the former to de- 
velop after the radishes are pulled. 

June 1. Road to Morlaix 

Potatoes — very abundant — 
are everywhere being harvested. 
They are dug, | notice, while the 
tops are still green and flourishing; 
the potatoes are the size of small 
eggs — none larger —and are 
cooked whole after being scraped 
and served in much melted but- 
ter and minced parsley. On in- 
quiry, I found that the tops are 
used as food for animals; they are 
taken off the fields in tremendous 
baskets — often by old women. 
The ground, where dug, is im- 
mediately planted with cabbages, 
with not an hour’s delay! These 
potatoes seem to be the same 





variety as ours, but are picked 
not full-grown. As a matter of 
fact, saw no large potatoes served 
in France; many of them were only 
the size of English walnuts, and 
served by the spoonful swimming 
in butter, the consumption of 
which is apparently not consid- 
ered. We were much interested, 
on the road from Dinard, in both 
the big farms and little gardens 
on the hillsides where the ground 
is very steep and slanting, but 
beautifully planted, and all the 
crops growing luxuriantly. The 
farmers seem very prosperous. 
We were informed that all the 
Breton farmers were ‘rich.” From 
a distance these neatly planted 
and luxuriant farms present the 
appearance of a vast Turkish rug, 
or a patchwork quilt pieced by a 
New England grandmother. 


Morlaix to Quimper 
Hedges separate all the little 
divisionsof the intensively planted 
farms and cultivated hillsides — 
as well as the farms from each 
other — with charming effect. 
These hedges are often double, 
with very narrow sunken lanes 
between. No fences or walls. 
Land under very high cultivation, 
with mostly onions, carrots, cab- 
bages, artichokes, and peas, these 
latter in abundance everywhere, 
invariably thrifty and luxuriant. 
Fresh peas are now being served in 
the inns — and most delicious! 


June 2. 





Route to Quimber 


Beds in the v ege table gardens 
everywhere largely plantec — one 
planting — with succession crops. 
Seeds, | find by inquiry, are mixed 
before sowing. Sample bed: onions 
in rows with carrots very sparsely 


June 3. 
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lothe simple suburban home or the pretentious country 
estate a fence enclosure means privacy and protection. 

\nd when—as in Stewart Fences—good taste is com- 
bined with the qualities which make for permanence, 
fencing becomes a sound investment. The Stewart line 
gives unrestricted opportunity for the gratification of 
personal preferences, whether in Wrought Iron or in 
Chain Link fencing—with a uniform standard of honest 
value running throughout. 


Let us send you the Catalog—and please men- 
tion whether Iron or Wire claims your interest 


The Stewart Iron Works Company 
INCORPORATED 
219 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 
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Brooks Users: 
Ben Siegel, Detroit 





Pe 3 Schlotma an, Detroit 
Mrs. L. C. Bloomfield 


Jackson, Mich, 


Mrs. Ceasar Cone 


Greensboro, N.C. 


F. J. Reynolds, 
By nag” Salem, : 
. James, Winnetka ae 
W. FV Vincent, Chic: igo 
W. L. Honnold, 
Los Angeles 


W. Scott, Hollywood 
Mrs. John J. Ascher, I 
Lewis Luckenback, L. I. 

E. S. Barkwell, Cleveland 
Gordon Mathe Ts aa “<lo 
J. H. Sanford, Pittsburgh 
W. E. Hering, 
Philadelphia 

W. E. Frost, 
West Palm Beach 
I. Craigen 

Palm Beach 
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A LAWN OF ® 


VIVID GREEN FROM 
MANUFACTURED 


’t Let Your I With 
12 > 
Don’t Let Your Investment Wither 
You may plant the best seed. Select the brightest flowers 
Set out pedigreed shrubs. Yet your hedges wiil straggle 
Your lawn will parch and turn brown. Flowers will look faded 
and your entire investment in landscaping will wither unless 
you arrange for regular, uniform, measured watering 
Brooks Underground Sprinkling Systems assure automatic per- 
fection in irrigation. The lawn of your entire estate can be reg- 
ularly misted at daybreak or in the dead of night, whether you 
are in Europe or at home. 
Write for our descriptive booklet 
‘A Friend to Your Lawn and Garden” for complete information. 


- Brooks - 


UNDERGROUND FROST-PROOF LAWN AND 
GARDEN SPRINKLING SYSTEMS 
General Offices: 14528 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
Offices in all Principal Cities 
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Dreer’s we Extra Choice 


c —" 


Shirley 


collection. 








for $1.00, 


eri 
Digitalis (Foxglove), 
Sweet William, Newport Pink 
Agrostemma Coronaria, Rose 

of Heaven 

A liberal packet each of the above 12 Extra Choice sorts | 
postpaid. 


The Dreer Midsummer Catalog gladly mailed 
free and please mention this publication. 


Hardy Perennials 


TOW is the time to sow seed of these to get good strong 
4 plants for blooming next 
selection holds the most dependable, old-fashioned bardy 
flowers recommended on the basis of a lifetime’s experience: — 


A Dozen Popular Favorites — easily grown by Every- 
body — 12 separate packets postpaid for $1.00 
Delphinium, 

Luxe Hybrids 


season. This wonderful 


Dreer’'s De Pyrethrum or Persian Daisy 


Dianthus plumarius, Clove 
Aquilegia (C olumbine), inks 
Dreer’s Long-spurred Gailiardia Grandiflora, Blan- 
New double flow- ket Flower 
Gypsophila Pantculata, 
Giant Baby's Breath 


Lychnis ‘Chalcedontca, Jeru- 
salem Cross 
Poppy, Large 

Oriental 


flowering 


Full cultural directions with each 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 

































Fence 


An all round, 
heavy duty fence 
for enclosing an 
estate or garden, 
protecting lawns, 
screening laun- 
dry yards, pre- 
venting tres- 
pass, etc. 


Imported 
from France 
in 5-foot sec- 
aH in two 
heights, 4' 11" 
and 66". 


—— 








Dubois is made of 
? straight, live, chestnut 
# saplings, split by hand 
Ty and woven together 

with heavy, rust-proof 

t Copperweld wire. 

Outsiders cannot see 

through it. Easy to 
erect, moderate in 
cost, and lasts a life- 
time. 


Send for Free Illustrated 
Catalog 
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N ROBERT C. REEVES CO. 
e! 185 Water St. New York 
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GALLOWAY 
-POITERY 


IME defying, beau- 
tifying high fired 
Terra Cottas that will 
give enduring charm 
to your Garden, Sun- 
room and Porch. 












Attractive Bird Baths, 
Sun Dials, Gazing 
Globes, shapely Jars, 
Flower Vases, Pots, 
Benches and many 
other decorative 
accessories. 


Send for brochure 
illustrating many 
popular numbers 


Established 


i 1810 
A 
iA. 











_Gaoway TERRA Golta ©. | 
3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. | 
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THE CASE OF SACCO 
AND VANZETTI 


By Felix 


iim drama which has turned an ordinary murder trial into the most 
famous case of modern times not only in America but throughout the 


world 


It has been compared to the Dreyfus case, that French trial which Zola’s 
se ne fixed indelibly in the world’s historical memories. 

he complete account of this portentous case, a thorough analysis and 
review, is here given by one of the country’s most astute legal experts. 


$1.00 at all booksellers or $1.10 postpaid 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOKSHOP 


8 Arlington street 


Frank f urter 


Boston 








AN AMERICAN GARDENER’S NOTES 
(Continued from page 93) 


planted, border of lettuce with 
radishes included; the radishes 
and tiny carrots are pulled out as 
soon as eatable, allowing onions 
and head lettuce to develop com- 
fortably. Solid beds of carrots 
often seen, with tremendous heads 
of lettuce at intervals. Another 
‘sample bed’ includes gooseberry 
bushes between dwarf pears (fa- 
vorite combination), the ground 
beneath covered with radishes and 
spinach sown broadcast with bor- 
der of head lettuce. Both excel- 
lent suggestions for limited gar- 
den space. 

Got out to look at tiny, very 
attractive little vegetable garden 
in the corner of a small lot, with 
a wind-break of thick, clipped 
beach hedge; good idea. Several 
varieties of lettuce — seen abund- 
antly everywhere —are often 
grown in the same bed; the early 
sorts soon out of the way, giving 
space for the developing giant- 
heads. We are impressed by the 
small size of the new vegetables 
seen in the markets. A ‘bunch’ of 
carrots includes twenty or thirty 
midgets tied in a big rosette, in- 
stead of four or five good-sized 
horns, as with us. New turnips 
are pulled and bunched with the 
size of pigeons’ eggs. Large- 
podded varieties of peas are picked 
when nearly as tiny as the regular 
petits pois; summer squashes when 
the size of goose-eggs; haricots 
verts when green and petite 
this all ensuring very delicious 
vegetable cookery. We are con- 
stantly reminded, in all ways, of 
the indifference with which hand- 
labor is regarded. Such tiny vege- 
tables, served on our own tables, 
would cost a fortune in either 
time or money. 

Artichokes are raised exten- 
sively in French gardens, to which 
they impart a tropical air. They 
are served everywhere and in every 
fashion — hot, with melted but- 
ter or Hollandaise; cold, vinai- 
grette sauce, or stuffed with 
salad; hot, stuffed with tomato or 
meat and crumbs. These might 
be more largely included in our 
home gardens. With early plant- 
ing and good care a fall harvest 
may be obtained in an average 
season, except in northern locali- 
ties. (‘Large Globe,’ or ‘Paris,’ 
best variety.) 





June 4. Quimper 





Training of grapevines brought 
to absolute perfection in France. 
Besides the tremendous vineyards, 
single vines are most beautifully 
trained on almost every small 
house and cottage. We are greatly 
impressed by the perfection of 














their culture and care, 


espe- 
cially in regard to their severe 
pruning, — and their luxuriance 


and beauty. A single stalk rises 
absolutely straight from the ground 
to the second story, and one, two, 
or three laterals only are permitted 
to grow out at right angles. The 
effect of the absolutely straight 
parallel friezes, their edges un- 
broken by even the smallest 
runner, on the white plaster walls, 
is very beautiful. They are every- 
where carefully sprayed with some 
sort of copper solution which stains 
the plaster behind them. The 
band of brilliant light-blue back- 
ground, which perplexed us at 
first, adds to the beauty of the 
picture. The laterals are some- 
times trained in one direction only, 
sometimes from each side of the 
stalk; but always in absolutely 
straight parallel rows. 


Large, ornamental, and flour- 
ishing market gardens every- 
where. Snapdragons grown be- 
tween rows of vegetables often 
seen — 1 suppose also marketed. 
Peas very abundant and luxuriant 
in every garden; I often walk be- 
tween rows higher than my head. 
Dwarf peas apparently not much 
grown; all peas very efficiently 
brushed; apparently no_ blight, 
and apparently no necessity for 
spraying. 


June 6. Nantes to Angers 
Passed a very extensive vege- 
table garden with a_particular- 
ly attractive all-round enclosure. 
Trellis, on which espaliered pear 
trees are grown; double row of tre- 
mendous-headed lettuce in front; 
then wide row of white spice 
pinks as border to path. I notice 
that a great many cold-frames are 
always seen in connection with all 
good-sized home gardens (always, 
of course, in the market gardens); 
these much more general than 
with us. Double or triple rows of 
the frames are massed on the 
sunny side, and all the first tiny 
vegetables for table use are raised 
in them, beside the seedlings for 
the later general transplanting. 





June 7. Touraine 
Gates to farmland, fields, and 
gardens all through the Loire val- 
ley are very picturesque and effec- 
tive. They are made of rather 
small, straight poles (like bean- 
poles) in foot squares — some- 
times with a heavy bar. They 
form a very attractive feature of 
the landscape, and are entirely 
new to me. No corn seen any- 
where — which seems strange to a 
New Englander! 
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AN AMERICAN GARDENER’S NOTES 


(Continued from page 04) 


June 6. Chateau Countr v 
Most spectacular feature in this 
vicinity were the miles and miles 
of vinevards, increasing in extent 
as we neared Bordeaux; every 
hillside and field covered with the 
most carefully pruned, trained, 
and sprayed grapevines; not a 
weed to be seen, and apparently 
all of the work done earlier, as the 
absence of laborers was very no- 
ticeable. Vines kept shorter and 
much more severely pruned than 
in any vineyards | have ever seen. 
Noted many gardens planted with 
rows of absolutely flat espaliered 
pear trees alternating with rows 
of grapevines on stakes, severely 
pruned, resembling small trees; 
this arrangement making for 
great economy of space. Would 
espaliered trees, so commonly seen 
here, be advantageous with us? 
| imagine labor too expensive. 


June 9. Province Poitou 





Lettuce and onions much 
planted together in beds in small 
gardens; lettuce sparsely, to be 
pulled out. A very little corn oc- 
casionally seen. Tomatoes in the 
open seen here for the first time; 
not abundant. Many varieties 
of the onion tribe grown. Leeks 
and scallions have their luxuriant 
tops knotted together in clusters 
before pulled, to open the ripening 
bulbs to sun and air. 


June 10. Raffec; Poitou 





Tomatoes more extensively 
grown. They are interestingly 
staked as follows. First method: 
Plants are set in triangles at two- 
foot intervals, with a slender pole 
for each. These poles are con- 
nected at the top and tied. Sec- 
ond method: Three slender stakes 
are set in a triangle around each 
plant, with ends crossed and tied. 
Two rows of these triangles are 
arranged, and the triangles con- 
nected with cross stakes, form- 
ing a trellis up and across which 
the tomatoes are trained. Third 
method: Two stakes, crossing at 
top, are set by each tomato plant; 
the plants are set in parallel rows. 
Long poles are tied to intersections 
of the stakes, and run parallel to 
rows. 

In each case the tomatoes are 
carefully pruned, and trained to 
the up-standing stakes, and then 
down the horizontal poles. All 
three methods are effective and 
ornamental. Bamboo largely used 
for poles. 


June 14. St. Jean de Luz 

Some gardens seen with every- 
thing trenched. Vegetables all 
planted in slightly sunken rows, 


quite closely together; space be- 
tween slightly rolling. Much mois- 
ture would thus be conserved in a 
dry country or time. 


June 16, Touraine 
Many cornfields; and beans 
consistently planted around the 
corn. Oliveorchards everywhere — 
beautiful, with their gnarled and 
twisted trunks and gray-green 
foliage. Orchards of almond trees 
very interesting. 
June 18. Provence 
\ll the hillsides, far and near, 
beside the vineyards in the valley 
country, are terraced from top to 
bottom and planted with grape- 
vines; high walls, four to six feet, 
enclosing narrow terraces, two 
feet or less; often only one or two 
rows of vines; tremendous amount 
of labor in proportion to available 
ground-space gained; this well 
illustrates the cheapness of labor 
in a country where even all the 
rocks for road-building and mend- 
ing are broken up and cracked by 
hand! Almost unbelievable un- 
less seen. 
June 20. Provence 
Slender bamboo — here grown 
—used for all trellising and sup- 
ports; very ornamental results. 
Artichokes everywhere. Toma- 
toes not soabundant. Cabbages al- 
ways in evidence. 


June 22. En route to Avignon 





Olive groves border the roads 
for miles and miles. In the gardens 
I see many summer squashes 
similar to our own, but always 
picked when very small. 


June 24. En route to Toulouse 





Gardens beginning to look dry; 
no mechanical watering system 
noticed; hand-watering seems uni- 
versal. Passed quite a large vege- 
table garden where two laborers 
were wielding tremendous copper 
watering-pots— one in each hand! 


June 28. 


The beds in vegetable gardens 


Auch 


are here always made quite a bit 
higher than the paths. | noticed 
oblong beds of ripened onions, 
which were pulled and laid in neat 
rows on edges of beds (tops in- 
side) to dry off and ripen. In the 
foreground of the houses in the 
little hill-towns — each with its 
cathedral or church perched on its 
highest point tiny little vege- 
table gardens are planted, divided 
into squares and oblongs. Each 
is neat as a pin, vegetables ar- 
ranged in rows — little 
cabbages, string beans running on 
V'd trellises. Lovely! 


carrots, 
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Cennouse 


$1700 PAID OUT OF INCOME 
GIVES YOU THIS WINTER COMFORT 


You, too, can have this charming winter pleasure spot, to 
eat to when the days grow raw and cold. You can grow 


owers and fruit all winter 


this coming winter if you wish 


Do it with a practical little glass-covered garden like this, 
15 feet wide, 33 feet long, built of rust-resisting metal and en- 


during cypress 


$1700 gets you all the 


equipment included 


materials, heating system and 
Only the concrete work to be added. 


Build it with local workmen, or ask us for our moderate 
erection charge. Avail yourself of our budget payment plan, 


if you prefer 


A word from you will bring pictures, plans and specifica- 


tions. 


HITCHINGS AND COMPANY 
Elizabeth, N. J. 








LILIES 
and More Lilies 


HE distant Philippines are the 
home of the wondertul white 
trumpet Lilium Philippinense 
for gardens ot growing. 
Bulbs should be ordered soon tor 
i planting in early 


shipping and 
spring. I also offer Belladonna 


indoor 


Lilies, Peruvian Lilies, Foxtail 
Lilies, and several other so-called 
Lilies. 


My Californian Bulb Catalogue 


lists all Lilies native to western 
North America, and some of the 
World's finest species. Detailed 
cultural directions assure success 
by eastern growers 

rhe same italogue presents Erv- 
throniums (known also as Fawn 
Lilies, rr Lilies, or Dogs 
Pooth Violets), which are among 


harming tlowers and 
Montreal to the 
late in the catalogue 


spring's mos 
grow well 
Gult. A color 


shows seve! 


r( The largest and finest collec- 
tion of Day Lilies is offered in 


my Hardy Perennial Catalogue. 


Varieties 


Both catalo tre full of garden 
information “m will wish to 
keep them veurs. They will be 


matled on 


CARL PURDY 


Box 60, Ukiah, Calif. 











Crocus 
Zonatus! 


A) superb 


autumn 
to -glorify vour rock gardens 
through October and Novem- 
ber. 

Here is a charming rarity 
a late flowering crocus t 
scattered through vour garc 
and borders, in September will 
delight vou with its large and 
unusual tlowers of palesi blue 
decked with anthers of a 
golden orange, all through the 
late Fall and until the grout 

freezes. Perfectly Hardy. 


crocus 


} 


lens 


a 


$1.00 a Dozen $6.50 a 100 
$60.00 a L000 


ke your reservations NOV A 





shipped at time of 


v fo eariy Sept 


Schlings Bulbs 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 
58th Street and Madison Avenue 
New York City 


N. B. Save on Bulbs. Send for Special 
Bulb Offer for July and August 
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CMe “Jest of “Taste 


Only the highest standards, rigidly en- taste demands enduranceand Mohawk combs 
forced, can face the keen scrutiny of the the earth for tough, long-fibred wools. Good 


woman of innate good taste. Mohawk 
Rugs pass such inspections with 


honors, because they are the fruit of 


long years of hard-won knowledge, 
backed by high-visioned policies. Good 


taste requires beauty, and Mohawk’s 
style-authority is unquestioned. Real 
good taste asks for value; and from 
leep-piled chenille to modest tapestry, 

fohawk means value in the home. 


ny Chart by Hazel Adler will enable you 
ations of color for wall 


If you are pli 


MOHAWK RUGS ¢ CARPETS 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, INC. Ans 





THE people of this modern age are the 
busiest workers of all time. But they are 
wise enough to seek relaxation, and they 
place Camel first among cigarettes. 

For Camel is the modern word for en- 
joyment. In your work and in your play, 
through busy days or restful evenings, 
Camel will answer your every mood. 

The world’s largest tobacco organiza- 
tion secures the best of everything for 


Camels. The choicest tobaccos grown. 


a... 





Camels —created for enjoyment 


Such blending as you never dreamed of 
for enhancing the taste of fragrant to- 
baccos. And through it all a skill and 
sureness in producing the world’s best. 


Modern smokers are the hardest to 
please ever known. And they find their 
favorite in Camel. No other cigarette in 
any age was ever so popular as Camel is 
today. Your supreme tobacco pleasure is 
waiting for you here. 


**Have a Camel!” 


REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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